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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.* 


BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 


In  one  of  those  delightful  tales  of 
Voltaire  which  nobody  reads  now 
(we  are  occupied  in  reading  books 
about  Voltaire’s  books,  or  rather  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  books  about  Voltaire’s 
books),  I  remember  how  the  King  of 
Babylon  cured  of  excessive  self-esteem 
a  great  satrap  called  Irax.  The  moment 
he  awoke  in  the  morning  the  master  of 
the  royal  music  entered  the  favorite’s 
chamber  with  a  full  chorus  and  orches¬ 
tra,  and  performed  in  his  honor  a  can¬ 
tata  which  lasted  two  hours  ;  and  every 
third  minute  there  came  a  refrain  to 
this  effect : 

“  What  virtue,  what  grace,  what  power  hath  he  ; 
How  pleased  with  himself  my  Lord  must  be  !  ” 

“Ah  !  combien  Monseigneur 
Doit  £tre  content  de  lui-mSme  !  ” 

The  cantata  over,  a  royal  chamberlain 

*A  Lecture  given  at  the  London  Institution. 
New  Sxaixs.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  6 


advanced  and  pronounced  a  harangue 
that  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
in  which  he  extolled  him  for  possessing 
all  the  good  qualities  which  he  had  not 
got.  At  dinner,  which  lasted  three 
hours,  the  same  ceremonial  was  con¬ 
tinued.  If  he  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak,  the  first  chamberlain  said  "  Hark  ! 
we  shall  hear  wisdom  !”  And  before  he 
had  uttered  four  words,  the  second  cham¬ 
berlain  said,  ‘‘  What  wisdom  do  we 
hear  !”  Then  the  third  and  the  fourth 
chamberlains  broke  into  shouts  of  laugh¬ 
ter  over  the  good  things  which  Irax  had 
said,  or  rather  ought  to  have  said.  After 
dinner  the  same  cantata  was  again  sung 
in  his  honor.  On  the  first  day  Irax  was 
delighted ;  the  second  he  found  less 
pleasant ;  on  the  third  he  was  bored  ; 
on  the  fourth  he  said  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer  ;  and  on  the  fifth  he  was  cured. 

I  sometimes  think  this  nineteenth 
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century  with  its  material  progress  and  ask  what  is  the  exact  effect  upon  civili- 


its  mechanical  inventions,  its  steam  and 
electricity,  gas,  and  patents,  is  being 
treated  by  the  press,  and  its  other  public 
admirers,  much  as  the  chamberlains  in 
Zadig  treated  the  satrap.  The  century 
is  hardly  awake  of  a  morning  before 
thousands  of  newspapers,  speeches,  lect¬ 
ures,  and  essays  ap(>ear  at  its  bedside, 
or  its  breakfast  table,  rei>eating  as  in 
chorus  : 

**  What  vi  riue,  what  grace ,  what  power  hath  he  ; 

How  pleased  with  himself  my  Lord  must  be  !  ” 

Surely  no  century  in  all  human  history 
was  ever  so  much  praised  to  its  face  for 
its  wonderful  achievements,  its  wealth 
and  its  power,  its  unparalleled  ingenuity 
and  its  miraculous  capacity  for  making 
itself  comfortable  and  generally  enjoying 
life.  British  Associations,  and  all  sorts 
of  associations,  economic,  scientific,  and 
mechanical,  are  perpetually  executing 
cantatas  in  honor  of  the  age  of  progress, 
cantatas  which  (alas  !)  last  much  longer 
than  three  hours.  The  gentlemen  who 
perform  wonderful  and  unsavory  feats  in 
crowded  lecture  halls,  always  remind  us 
that  “  Never  was  such  a  time  as  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century  !”  Public  men  laying  the 
first  stones  of  institutes,  museums,  or 
amusing  the  Royal  Academy  after  din¬ 
ner,  great  inventors,  who  have  reaped 
fortunes  and  titles,  raise  up  their  hands 
and  bless  us  in  the  benignity  of  affluent 
old  age.  I  often  think  of  Lord  Sher¬ 
brooke,  in  his  new  robes  and  coronet,  as 
the  first  chamberlain,  bowing  and  cry¬ 
ing  out,  “  What  a  noble  age  is  this  !” 
The  journals  perform  the  part  of  orches¬ 
tra,  banging  big  drums  and  blowing 
trumpets — penny  trumpets,  twopenny, 
threepenny,  or  sixpenny  trumpets — and 
the  speakers  before  or  after  dinner,  and 
the  gentlemen  who  read  papers  in  the 
sections  perform  the  part  of  chorus, 
singing  in  unison — 

“  How  pleased  with  itself  this  age  must  be  !  ” 

As  a  mere  mite  in  this  magnificent 
epoch,  I  ask  myself.  What  have  I  done, 
and  many  plain  people  around  me,  who 
have  no  mechanical  genius  at  all — what 
have  we  done  to  deserve  this  perpetual 
cataract  of  congratulation  ?  All  that  I 
can  think  of  is  the  assurance  that  Figaro 
gives  to  the  count,  “  our  lordships  gave 
ourselves  the  trouble  to  be  born  in  it !” 

It  is  worth  a  few  minutes’  thought  to 


zation,  in  the  widest  and  highest  sense 
of  that  term,  of  this  marvellous  multipli¬ 
cation  of  mechanical  appliance  to  life  ? 
This  is  a  very  wide  question,  and  takes 
us  to  the  roots  of  many  matters,  social, 
economic,  political,  moral,  and  even 
religious.  Is  the  universal  use  of  a 
mechanical  process  per  se  a  great  gain  to 
civilization,  an  unmixed  gain,  a  gain 
without  dangers  or  drawback  ?  Is  an  age 
which  abounds  in  countless  inventions 
thereby  alone  placed  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  the  ages  since  historical  times 
began  ?  And  this  brings  us  to  the  point 
that  the  answer  to  the  question  largely 
depends  on  what  we  mean  by  civilization. 
We  need  not  attempt  to  define  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Before  any  one  can  fully  show  the 
meaning  of  civilization,  he  must  see  in  a 
very  clear  way  what  is  his  own  ideal  of  a 
high  social,  moral,  and  religious  life,  and 
this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  any  such 
solemn,  not  to  say  tremendous  topic. 

We  had  better  not  hope  for  any  very 
slashing  answer  to  the  question,  either  in 
one  extreme  view  or  the  other.  We  sel¬ 
dom  get  much  from  extreme  views,  but 
from  complex  and  balanced  views  ;  and 
this  is  a  very  compound  and  balanced 
subject,  this  of  civilization  and  progress 
and  material  improvement.  I  should  not ' 
ask  the  question  if  I  thought  that  me¬ 
chanical  progress  was  an  incalculable 
and  unqualified  gain  to  humanity.  And 
we  do  not  advance  matters  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  decry  material  inventions 
or  progress  of  any  kind.  We  all  know 
how  at  least  one  of  the  few  living  men 
of  genius  we  still  have  among  us,  one 
of  whom  I  can  never  speak  without  pro¬ 
found  gratitude,  honor,  and  affection, 
is  wont  to  pour  out  his  stirring,  fascinat¬ 
ing  tirades  against  this  age  of  steam  and 
all  its  mechanical  works — odes  as  lyri¬ 
cal,  and  as  little  to  be  reduced  to  logic 
as  that  of  Gray’s  bard  defying  the  Plan- 
tagenet  King.  I  am  no  member  myself 
of  the  society  of  St.  George,  and  as  a 
humble  son  of  the  nineteenth  century  I 
heartily  welcome  every  form  of  mechani¬ 
cal  improvement.  The  cause  of  prog¬ 
ress  is  bound  up  with  every  principle 
worth  having  ;  and  material  progress  is 
an  indispensable  step  in  general  prog¬ 
ress.  Let  us  hail  the  triumphs  of  steam, 
and  electricity,  and  gas,  and  iron  ;  the 
railways  and  the  commerce  ;  the  indus- 
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our  afte.  They  are  all  destined  to  do 
good  service  to  humanity.  But  still  it 
is  worth  asking  if  the  good  they  do  is 
quite  so  vast,  quite  so  unmixed,  quite  so 
immediate,  as  the  chamberlains  and  the 
chorus  make  out  in  their  perpetual  can¬ 
tata  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

Let  us  note  some  of  the  mechanical 
glories  of  the  last  hundred  years,  as  they 
arc  so  often  rehearsed.  For  four  thou¬ 
sand  years  we  know,  and  probably  forty 
thousand  years,  man  has  travelled  over 
land  as  fast  as  his  own  legs,  or  men’s 
legs,  or  horses’  legs  could  carry  him,  but 
no  faster  ;  over  sea  as  fast  as  sails  and 
oars  could  carry  him.  Now  he  goes  by 
steam  over  both  at  least  three  times  the 
pace.  In  previous  ages,  possibly  for 
twenty  centuries,  about  a  hundred  miles 
a  day  was  the  outside  limit  of  any  long 
continuous  journey.  Now  we  can  go 
four  thousand  miles  by  sea  in  fourteen 
days,  and  by  land  in  five  days.  It  used 
to  occupy  as  many  weeks,  or  sometimes 
months.  We  have  now  instantaneous 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  whole  surface  of  our  planet 
has  only  been  known  about  a  hundred 
years  ;  and  till  our  own  day  to  get  news 
from  all  parts  of  it  to  one  given  spot 
would  certainly  have  required  a  year. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  de¬ 
livers  his  message,  and  within  three 
hours  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  woild 
have  printed  it  word  for  word.  For 
twenty  thousand  years  every  fabric  in  use 
has  been  twisted  into  thread  by  human 
fingers,  and  woven  into  stuff  by  the 
human  hand.  Machines  and  steam- 
engines  now  make  to,030  shirts  in  the 
time  that  was  formerly  occupied  by  mak¬ 
ing  one.  For  twenty  thousand  years 
man  has  got  no  better  light  than  what 
was  given  by  pitch,  tallow,  or  oil.  He 
now  has  gas  and  electricity,  each  light 
of  which  is  equal  to  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  candles.  Where  there  used  to 
be  a  few  hundred  books  there  are  now 
100,000  ;  and  the  London  newspapers  of 
a  single  year  consume,  1  dare  say,  more 
type  and  paper  than  the  printing  presses 
of  the  whole  world  produced  from  the 
days  of  Gutemberg  to  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  You  may  buy  a  good  watch 
now  for  as  many  shillings  as  it  used  to 
cost  pounds,  and  a  knife  worth  a  week’s 
labor  is  now  worth  the  labor  of  one  or 


caught  in  Torbay  ;  our  loaf  of  bread  is 
grown  in  California  ;  and  a  child’s  pen¬ 
ny  toy  is  made  in  Japan  ;  a  servant  girl 
can  get  a  better  likeness  of  herself  for 
(yd.  than  her  mother  or  her  grandmother 
could  have  got  for  £60  ;  the  miners  of 
the  north,  they  say,  drink  champagne 
and  buy  pianos,  and  travel  roo  miles 
for  a  day’s  holiday.  The  brigade  of  the 
Guards  with  breech-loaders  would  now 
decide  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  in  an  hour,  and  the 
Devastation  would  sink  all  the  navies 
which  fought  at,  the  Trafalgar  and  the 
Nile.  In  old  days  if  a  regiment  were 
needed  (say  in  Delhi  or  to  New  Zea¬ 
land)  it  could  hardly  have  been  summon¬ 
ed  and  placed  there  within  six  months 
or  a  year.  It  could  now  be  done  in  five 
or  six  weeks.  Queen  Elizabeth,  they 
say,  ruled  over  less  than  5,000,000  sub¬ 
jects,  and  Queen  Anne  perhaps  over  less 
than  10,000,000.  Queen  Victoria  enjoys 
the  loyal  devotion  of  at  least  250,000,- 
000.  Bess  counted  the  total  revenues 
of  government  on  one  hand  (I  mean  in 
millions)  ;  Anne  could  do  it  on  two 
hands.  Queen  Victoria  as  Empress,  I 
suppose,  disposes  of  150  millions.  In 
the  last  century  the  capitals  of  Europe 
had  a  population  hardly  equal  to  that  of 
Finsbury  or  Marylebone  in  our  day. 
London  has  grown  about  eight  or  ten 
limes  in  a  hundred  years.  VV’hole  dis¬ 
tricts  as  large  as  the  entire  kingdom  of 
Alfred  or  St.  Louis,  which  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  moorland  and  meadow, 
are  now  one  continuous  factory,  where 
the  wealth,  the  population,  the  product  of 
one  acre  is  equal  to  that  of  a  whole  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  I  will 
not  continue  the  tremendous  recital  any 
further.  Every  one  can  work  it  out  for 
himself.  Take  the  facts  and  figures  of 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  which,  we  are 
told,  was  a  sort  of  a  Golden  Age  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  multiply  them  by  50,  100, 
or  1000,  and  we  get  to  our  point  of  mod¬ 
ern  sublimity.  And  what  Marlborough 
and  Walpole,  Swift  and  Addison,  called 
the  impossible  is  now  the  commonplace. 
Every  one  can  state  for  himself  the 
hyperbolic  contrast  between  the  material 
condition  we  see  to-day,  and  the  material 
condition  in  which  society  managed  to 
live  one,  two,  three  centuries  ago,  nay, 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  a  hundred  centuries 
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century  with  its  material  progress  and 
its  mechanical  inventions,  its  steam  and 
electricity,  gas,  and  patents,  is  being 
treated  by  the  press,  and  its  other  public 
admirers,  much  as  the  chamberlains  in 
Zadig  treated  the  satrap.  The  century 
is  hardly  awake  of  a  morning  before 
thousands  of  newspapers,  speeches,  lect¬ 
ures,  and  essays  appear  at  its  bedside, 
or  its  breakfast  table,  repeating  as  in 
chorus : 

"  What  virtue,  what  grace ,  what  power  hath  he  ; 
How  pleased  with  himself  my  Lord  must  be  !  ” 

Surely  no  century  in  all  human  history 
was  ever  so  much  praised  to  its  face  for 
its  wonderful  achievements,  its  wealth 
and  its  power,  its  unparalleled  ingenuity 
and  its  miraculous  capacity  for  making 
itself  comfortable  and  generally  enjoying 
life.  British  Associations,  and  all  sorts 
of  associations,  economic,  scientific,  and 
mechanical,  are  perpetually  executing 
cantatas  in  honor  of  the  age  of  progress, 
cantatas  which  (alas  !)  last  much  longer 
than  three  hours.  The  gentlemen  who 
perform  wonderful  and  unsavory  feats  in 
crowded  lecture  halls,  always  remind  us 
that  “  Never  was  such  a  time  as  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century  !”  Public  men  laying  the 
first  stones  of  institutes,  museums,  or 
amusing  the  Royal  Academy  after  din¬ 
ner,  great  inventors,  who  have  reaped 
fortunes  and  titles,  raise  up  their  hands 
and  bless  us  in  the  benignity  of  affluent 
old  age.  I  often  think  of  Lord  Sher¬ 
brooke,  in  his  new  robes  and  coronet,  as 
the  first  chamberlain,  bowing  and  cry¬ 
ing  out,  “  What  a  noble  age  is  this  !” 
The  journals  perform  the  part  of  orches¬ 
tra,  banging  big  drums  and  blowing 
trumpets — penny  trumpets,  twopenny, 
threepenny,  or  sixpenny  trumpets — and 
the  speakers  before  or  after  dinner,  and 
the  gentlemen  who  read  papers  in  the 
sections  perform  the  part  of  chorus, 
singing  in  unison — 

“  How  pleased  with  itself  this  age  must  be  !  ” 

As  a  mere  mite  in  this  magnificent 
epoch,  I  ask  myself.  What  have  I  done, 
and  many  plain  people  around  me,  who 
have  no  mechanical  genius  at  all — what 
have  we  done  to  deserve  this  perpetual 
cataract  of  congratulation  ?  All  that  I 
can  think  of  is  the  assurance  that  Figaro 
gives  to  the  count,  “  our  lordships  gave 
ourselves  the  trouble  to  be  born  in  it !” 

It  is  worth  a  few  minutes’  thought  to 


ask  what  is  the  exact  effect  upon  civili- 
zation,  in  the  widest  and  highest  sense 
of  that  term,  of  this  marvellous  multipli¬ 
cation  of  mechanical  appliance  to  life  ? 
This  is  a  very  wide  question,  and  takes 
us  to  the  roots  of  many  matters,  social, 
economic,  political,  moral,  and  even 
religious.  Is  the  universal  use  of  a 
mechanical  process  per  se  a  great  gain  to 
civilization,  an  unmixed  gain,  a  gain 
without  dangers  or  drawback  ?  Is  an  age 
which  abounds  in  countless  inventions 
thereby  alone  placed  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  the  ages  since  historical  times 
began  ?  And  this  brings  us  tu  the  point 
that  the  answer  to  the  question  largely 
depends  on  what  we  mean  by  civilization. 
We  need  not  attempt  to  define  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Before  any  one  can  fully  show  the 
meaning  of  civilization,  he  must  see  in  a 
very  clear  way  what  is  his  own  ideal  of  a 
high  social,  moral,  and  religious  life,  and 
this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  any  such 
solemn,  not  to  say  tremendous  topic. 

We  had  better  not  hope  for  any  very 
slashing  answer  to  the  question,  either  in 
one  extreme  view  or  the  other.  We  sel¬ 
dom  get  much  from  extreme  views,  but 
from  complex  and  balanced  views  ;  and 
this  is  a  very  compound  and  balanced 
subject,  this  of  civilization  and  progress 
and  material  improvement.  I  should  not ' 
ask  the  question  if  I  thought  that  me¬ 
chanical  progress  was  an  incalculable 
and  unqualified  gain  to  humanity.  And 
we  do  not  advance  matters  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  decry  material  inventions 
or  progress  of  any  kind.  We  all  know 
how  at  least  one  of  the  few  living  men 
of  genius  we  still  have  among  us,  one 
of  whom  I  can  never  speak  without  pro¬ 
found  gratitude,  honor,  and  affection, 
is  wont  to  pour  out  his  stirring,  fascinat¬ 
ing  tirades  against  this  age  of  steam  and 
all  its  mechanical  works — odes  as  lyri¬ 
cal,  and  as  little  to  he  reduced  to  logic 
as  that  of  Gray’s  bard  defying  the  Plan- 
tagcnet  King.  I  am  no  member  myself 
of  the  society  of  St.  George,  and  as  a 
humble  son  of  the  nineteenth  century  I 
heartily  welcome  every  form  of  mechani¬ 
cal  improvement.  The  cause  of  prog¬ 
ress  is  bound  up  with  every  principle 
worth  having  ;  and  material  progress  is 
an  indispensable  step  in  general  prog¬ 
ress.  Let  us  hail  the  triumphs  of  steam, 
and  electricity,  and  gas,  and  iron  ;  the 
railways  and  the  commerce  ;  the  indus- 
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try,  the  appliances,  and  conveniences  of  two  hours.  The  fish  eaten  in  Paris  is 


our  age.  They  are  all  destined  to  do 
good  service  to  humanity.  But  still  it 
is  worth  asking  if  the  good  they  do  is 
quite  so  vast,  quite  so  unmixed,  quite  so 
immediate,  as  the  chamberlains  and  the 
chorus  make  out  in  their  perpetual  can¬ 
tata  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

Let  us  note  some  of  the  mechanical 
glories  of  the  last  hundred  years,  as  they 
arc  so  often  rehearsed.  For  four  thou¬ 
sand  years  we  know,  and  probably  forty 
thousand  years,  man  has  travelled  over 
land  as  fast  as  his  own  legs,  or  men’s 
legs,  or  horses’  legs  could  carry  him,  but 
no  faster  ;  over  sea  as  fast  as  sails  and 
oars  could  carry  him.  Now  he  goes  by 
steam  over  both  at  least  three  times  the 
pace.  In  previous  ages,  possibly  for 
twenty  centuries,  about  a  hundred  miles 
a  day  was  the  outside  limit  of  any  long 
continuous  journey.  Now  we  can  go 
four  thousand  miles  by  sea  in  fourteen 
days,  and  by  land  in  five  days.  It  used 
to  occupy  as  many  weeks,  or  sometimes 
months.  We  have  now  instantaneous 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  whole  surface  of  our  planet 
has  only  been  known  about  a  hundred 
years  ;  and  till  our  own  day  to  get  news 
from  all  parts  of  it  to  one  given  spot 
would  certainly  have  required  a  year. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  de¬ 
livers  his  message,  and  within  three 
hours  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  printed  it  word  for  word.  For 
twenty  thousand  years  every  fabric  in  use 
has  been  twisted  into  thread  by  human 
fingers,  and  woven  into  stuff  by  the 
human  hand.  Machines  and  steam- 
engines  now  make  io,odo  shirts  in  the 
time  that  was  formerly  occupied  by  mak¬ 
ing  one.  For  twenty  thousand  years 
man  has  got  no  better  light  than  what 
was  given  by  pitch,  tallow,  or  oil.  He 
now  has  gas  and  electricity,  each  light 
of  which  is  equal  to  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  candles.  Where  there  used  to 
be  a  few  hundred  books  there  are  now 
100,000  ;  and  the  London  newspapers  of 
a  single  year  consume,  1  dare  say,  more 
type  and  paper  than  the  printing  presses 
of  the  w’hole  world  produced  from  the 
days  of  Gutemberg  to  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  You  may  buy  a  good  watch 
now  for  as  many  shillings  as  it  used  to 
cost  pounds,  and  a  knife  worth  a  week’s 
labor  is  now  worth  the  labor  of  one  or 


caught  in  Torbay  ;  our  loaf  of  bread  is 
grown  in  California  ;  and  a  child’s  pen¬ 
ny  toy  is  made  in  Japan  ;  a  servant  girl 
can  get  a  better  likeness  of  herself  for 
(>d.  than  her  mother  or  her  grandmother 
could  have  got  for  £60  ;  the  miners  of 
the  north,  they  say,  drink  champagne 
and  buy  pianos,  and  travel  100  miles 
for  a  day’s  holiday.  The  brigade  of  the 
Guards  with  breech-loaders  would  now 
decide  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  in  an  hour,  and  the 
Devastation  would  sink  all  the  navies 
which  fought  at  the  Trafalgar  and  the 
Nile.  In  old  days  if  a  regiment  were 
needed  (say  in  Delhi  or  to  New  Zea¬ 
land)  it  could  hardly  have  been  summon¬ 
ed  and  placed  there  within  six  months 
or  a  year.  It  could  now  be  done  in  five 
or  six  weeks.  Queen  Elizabeth,  they 
say,  ruled  over  less  than  5,000,000  sub¬ 
jects,  and  Queen  Anne  perhaps  over  less 
than  10,000,000.  Queen  Victoria  enjoys 
the  loyal  devotion  of  at  least  250,000,- 
000.  Bess  counted  the  total  revenues 
of  government  on  one  hand  (I  mean  in 
millions)  ;  Anne  could  do  it  on  two 
hands.  Queen  Victoria  as  Empress,  I 
suppose,  disposes  of  150  millions.  In 
the  last  century  the  capitals  of  Europe 
had  a  population  hardly  equal  to  that  of 
Finsbury  or  Marylebone  in  our  day. 
London  has  grown  about  eight  or  ten 
times  in  a  hundred  years.  Whole  dis¬ 
tricts  as  large  as  the  entire  kingdom  of 
Alfred  or  St.  Louis,  which  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  moorland  and  meadow, 
are  now  one  continuous  factory,  where 
the  wealth,  the  population,  the  product  of 
one  acre  is  equal  to  that  of  a  whole  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  I  will 
not  continue  the  tremendous  recital  any 
further.  Every  one  can  work  it  out  for 
himself.  Take  the  facts  and  figures  of 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  which,  we  are 
told,  was  a  sort  of  a  Golden  Age  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  multiply  them  by  50,  100, 
or  1000,  and  we  get  to  our  point  of  mod¬ 
ern  sublimity.  And  what  Marlborough 
and  Walpole,  Swift  and  Addison,  called 
the  impossible  is  now  the  commonplace. 
Every  one  can  state  for  himself  the 
hyperbolic  contrast  between  the  material 
condition  we  see  to-day,  and  the  material 
condition  in  which  society  managed  to 
live  one,  two,  three  centuries  ago,  nay, 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  a  hundred  centuries 
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ago.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  merely  ma-  England  the  most  sudden  change  in  our 


terial,  physical,  mechanical  change  m 
human  life  in  the  hundred  years,  from 
the  days  of  Watt  and  Arkwright  to  our 
own,  is  greater  than  occurred  in  the 
thousand  years  that  preceded,  perhaps 
even  in  two  thousand  years  or  twenty 
thousand  years.  The  external  visible 
life  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Pope  did  not 
essentially  differ  from  that  of  Chaucer, 
Boccaccio,  or  Froissart  ;  nor  did  it  differ 
very  much  from  that  of  Horace  and 
Virgil  ;  nor  indeed  did  it  utterly  contrast 
with  that  of  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 
Are  we  so  vastly,  so  enormously,  the  wiser, 
the  nobler,  the  happier  ? 

Is  the  advance  in  real  civilization  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  the  incredible 
"  leaps  and  bounds”  of  material  im¬ 
provement  ? 

To  ask  such  a  question  is  to  answer 
it.  Robert  Lowe,  the  Society  of  British 
Engineers,  and  the  British  Association 
itself,  hardly  ever  pretended  that  this 
Victorian  age  is  so  incalculably  wiser, 
better,  more  beautiful,  than  any  other  in 
recorded  history.  What  they  say  is  that 
it  has  incalculably  more  good  things, 
incredibly  greater  opportunities  than  any 
other.  Quite  so  !  it  has  a  thousand 
times  the  resources  of  any  other  age. 
Permit  us  to  ask — Does  it  use  them  to  a 
thousand  times  better  purpose  ?  I  am 
no  detractor  of  our  own  age.  I  do  not 
know  if  there  is  any  in  which  I  would 
rather  have  lived,  take  it  all  round. 
We  all  feel,  in  spite  of  a  want  of  beauty, 
of  rest,  of  completeness,  which  sits  heavy 
on  our  souls  and  frets  the  thoughtful 
spirit — we  all  feel  a-tiptoe  with  hope  and 
confidence.  We  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  great  time,  even  if  our  time  is  not 
great  itself.  In  science,  in  religion, 
in  social  organization,  we  all  know  what 
great  things  are  in  the  air.  "  We  shall 
sec  it,  but  not  now  " — or  our  children 
and  our  children’s  children  will  see  it. 
The  Vatican  with  its  syllabus,  the  Medi- 
xvalists-at-all-costs,  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr. 
Ruskin,  the  .Esthetes,  arc  all  wrong 
about  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  not 
the  age  of  money-bags  and  cant,  soot, 
hubbub,  and  ugliness.  It  is  the  age  of 
great  expectation  and  unwearied  striving 
after  better  things.  Still,  is  it  the  Mil¬ 
lennium  foretold  by  the  prophets,  by 
civil  engineers  and  railway  kings  ? 

The  last  hundred  years  have  seen  in 


material  and  external  life  that  is  perhaps 
recorded  in  history.  It  is  curious  how 
many  things  date  from  that  r;;©  or 
1780.  The  use  of  steam  in  manufact¬ 
ures  and  locomotion  by  sea  and  land, 
the  textile  revolution,  the  factory  sys¬ 
tem,  the  enormous  growth  of  population, 
the  change  from  a  rural  to  a  town  life, 
the  portentous  growth  of  the  Empire, 
the  vast  expansion  of  sea  power,  of  com¬ 
merce,  of  manufactures,  of  wealth,  of 
intercommunication,  of  the  Post ;  then 
the  use  of  gas,  electricity,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  steam  presses,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  air  engines,  gas  engines,  electric 
engines,  photographs,  tunnels,  ship  ca¬ 
nals,  and  all  the  rest.  Early  in  the  last 
century  England  was  one  of  the  lesser 
kingdoms  in  Europe,  but  one- third  in 
size  and  numbers  of  France  or  Germany. 
Now  it  is  in  size  twenty  times — twenty 
times — as  big  as  either,  and  six  or  seven 
times  as  populous  as  either.  London 
then  was  only  one  of  a  dozen  cities  in 
Europe  ;  hardly  of  the  area  of  Manches¬ 
ter  or  L^ds.  It  is  now  the  biggest  and 
most  populous  city  in  recorded  history, 
nearly  equal,  I  suppose,  in  size  and  pop¬ 
ulation  to  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  put 
together.  One  hundred  years  ago  to 
have  lit  this  theatre,  as  it  is  now  lighted, 
would  have  cost,  I  suppose,  £50,  and  the 
labor  of  two  or  three  men  for  an  hour  to 
light  and  snuff  and  extinguish  the  can¬ 
dles.  It  is  now  done  for  a  shilling  by 
one  man  in  three  minutes.  A  hundred 
years  ago  to  have  taken  us  all  to  our 
homes  to-night  would  have  cost,  I  sup- 
piose,  on  an  average,  5^.  a  head  and  two 
hours  of  weary  jolting.  I  trust  we  may 
all  get  home  to-night  for  4^.  or  (>d.  a 
head  at  the  most  in  half  an  hour.  If  you 
wanted  an  answer  from  a  friend  in  Dublin 
or  Edinburgh  it  would  have  cost  you  by 
post  (one  hundred  years  ago)  about  2s. 
in  money  and  a  fortnight  in  time.  You 
now  get  an  answer  in  50  hours  for  two¬ 
pence,  or  a  penny  if  you  are  as  brief  as 
the  Prime  Minister.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  if  you  wanted  to  go  there,  it  would 
have  taken  you  a  week,  and  you  would 
have  to  make  your  will.  You  can  now 
go  in  a  day,  and  come  back  the  next 
day.  And  so  on  ;  and  so  on.  The 
chamberlain’s  refrain  still  runs  in  my 
head.  The  important  point  is  that 
this  most  unparalleled  change  in  mate- 
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rial  life  only  began  about  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Is  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century  so  incredibly  superior  to  the 
civilization  of  the  eighteenth  or  the 
seventeenth  century  ?  England  in  1882 
is  in  many  things  wiser  and  stronger,  per¬ 
haps  better,  than  in  17S2.  But  England 
in  1782  was  wiser,  stronger,  and  certainly 
better  than  in  1682.  I  should  not  like 
to  compare  1682  with  1582,  though 
many  things  decidedly  open  questions  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Bess  had  been  well 
settled  in  those  of  the  merry  monarch  ; 
and  1682  was  perhaps  a  time  when  we 
should  have  felt  life  easier  and  safer 
than  m  1582.  But  coqnpare  1582  with 
1482,  or  1382.  It  is  the  difference 
between  modern  and  mediaeval  life. 
Slowly  and  in  the  long  run  the  ages  do 
advance  in  civilization.  But  taking 
England  alone,  and  looking  back  for  five 
centuries,  do  we  find  such  an  enormous 
impetus  to  civilization  in  its  high  sense 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  we  find  in 
its  low  sense,  in  its  mere  physical,  ma¬ 
terial  sense  ’ 

Compare  England  with  other  countries 
in  Europe.  While  England  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  has  utterly  transformed  the 
face  of  its  material  life,  France  has  done 
so  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  Italy  and 
Germany  even  less,  and  Spain  not  at 
all.  None  of  these  countries  has  chang¬ 
ed  very  much  in  population,  in  area,  in 
relation  of  town  and  country,  in  density, 
in  habits  of  locomotion,  in  material  ap¬ 
pliances.  Thirty  years  ago,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Florence,  and  Madrid  were  to 
the  eye  not  much  unlike  what  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  and  Frederick 
the  Great.  To  this  day,  country  life  in 
Brittany,  in  Auvergne,  in  Pomerania, 
Silesia,  or  Bohemia,  in  the  Romagna, 
and  Grenada,  is  substantially  what  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  seven  years’  war. 
In  the  meantime,  life  in  Surrey  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  War¬ 
wickshire,  has  outwardly  changed  more 
than  it  did  between  the  Conquest  and 
the  Revolution.  That  is  to  say,  Eng¬ 
land  has  in  a  hundred  years  undergone 
enormous  material  change  ;  relatively 
France  and  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain 
(except  in  one  or  two  places),  have  un¬ 
dergone  small  material  change.  Has 
the  relative  position  of  these  nations  in 
the  scale  of  true  civilization  altered  so 


very  much  ?  Not  at  all !  Most  persons 
would  say  that  in  the  hundred  years 
France  had  advanced  in  true  civilization 
about  as  fast  as  England  ;  so  too  of 
Germany.  Many  persons  might  think 
both,  or  one  at  least,  had  advanced  rel¬ 
atively  faster  than  England.  And  yet 
their  material  progress  has  been  incredi¬ 
bly  less  than  that  of  England. 

Take  science.  Science  now  enjoys  a 
multitude  of  appliances  which  it  never 
had  before.  Early  in  this  century  the 
planet  was  not  even  explored.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  important  phenomena  were 
unknown,  because  they  lay  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  observation.  Trade, 
material  progress,  wealth,  and  the  dis¬ 
coveries  have  multiplied  a  thousand 
times  the  instruments  and  materials  and 
opportunities  of  science.  Steam,  gas, 
electricity,  telegraphy,  photography,  tel-> 
escopes,  microscopes,  batteries,  electric 
lights,  electric  casts,  electric  measures, 
and  conductors  in  forms  infinite,  have 
given  the  modern  man  of  science  an 
armory  of  incredible  variety  and  power. 
To  place  beside  the  marvellous  tools  of 
modern  science  those  with  which  Coper¬ 
nicus,  Galileo,  Newton,  Harvey,  and 
Lavoisier  worked  is  like  putting  the  ar¬ 
mory  of  a  modern  ironclad  beside  that  of 
a  Chinese  junk.  And  yet,  is  our  science 
relatively  to  its  opportunities  so  enor¬ 
mously  superior  to  the  science  of  any 
other  age  ?  Let  us  speak  of  our  science 
with  profound  respect  and  honor.  We 
are  proud  to  think  it  inferior  to  none  in 
history.  Three  names  at  least  of  the 
Victorian  epoch,  Faraday,  Darwin,  and 
Thomson,  will  live  in  the  history  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  mechanics.  But  great  as  our 
time  is  in  science,  no  competent  man 
will  pretend  that  it  is  distinctly  higher 
than  the  age  which  saw  Newton,  Her- 
schel.  Black,  and  Priestley  ;  or  the  age 
of  Bacon,  Harvey,  Galileo,  Descartes, 
and  Leibnitz  ;  or  the  age  of  Buffon, 
D’Alembert,  Lagrange,  Lavoisier,  and 
Bichat.  You  may  raise  your  mechanical 
apparatus  of  science  a  thousandfold,  you 
do  not  double  your  scientific  genius 
once. 

Or  philosophy  ?  We  are  all  philoso¬ 
phers  nowadays  in  one  sense,  but  is  the 
philosophy  of  1882  so  vastly  taller  than 
the  philosophy  of  1782,  fresh  from 
Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  Montesquieu, 
Kant,  and  Diderot  ?  Or  literature  ?  We 
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read  1000  pages  now  where  our  fore¬ 
fathers  read  one.  Every  day  the  press 
turns  out  in  legible  type  more  matter 
than  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  day  it  turned  out 
in  a  year  ;  more  than  in  Shakespeare’s 
day  it  turned  out  in  a  century.  And 
yet,  is  the  age  so  far  ahead  in  letters  of 
the  age  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Burke, 
Goethe,  Goldsmith,  Schiller,  Alfieri, 
Lesage,  Johnson.  Fielding,  Richardson, 
and  Sterne  ?  Or  to  go  back  another 
hundred  years,  we  may  take  the  age  of 
Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  Milton, 
Locke,  and  Dryden.  There  is  good 
music  in  1882;  but  is  it  so  stupendously 
better  than  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Gluck,  and  Beethoven  ?  There  are  good 
pictures  ;  but  do  we  do  better  than  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  Gainsborough,  not  to  talk  of 
Rubens.  Vandyke,  and  Holbein  ? 

Civilization  is  a  very  elastic,  impalpa¬ 
ble,  undehnable  thing.  But  where  are 
we  to  turn  to  find  the  tremendous  rela¬ 
tive  superiority  of  1882  over  1782  or 
1682,  or  1582  ?  We  may  hunt  up  and 
down,  and  we  shall  only  find  this  : 
Population  doubling  itself  almost  with 
every  fresh  generation — cities  swelling 
year  by  year  by  millions  of  inhabitants 
and  square  miles  of  area — wealth  count¬ 
ed  by  billions,  power  to  go  anywhere,  or 
learn  anything,  or  order  anything,  count¬ 
ed  in  seconds  of  time — miraculous  means 
of  locomotion,  of  transport,  of  copying 
anything,  of  detecting  the  millionth  part 
of  a  grain  or  a  hair's  breadth,  of  seeing 
millions  of  billions  of  miles  into  space 
and  finding  more  stars,  billions  of  letters 
carried  every  year  by  the  Post,  billions 
of  men  and  women  whirled  everywhere  in 
hardly  any  time  at  all  ;  a  sort  of  patent 
fairy-Peribanon’s  fan  which  we  can  open 
and  flutter,  and  straightway  find  every¬ 
thing  and  anything  the  planet  contains 
for  about  half-a-crown  ;  night  turned 
into  day  ;  roads  cut  through  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  canals  across  conti¬ 
nents  ;  every  wish  for  any  material  thing 
gratified  in  mere  conjuror’s  fashion,  by 
turning  a  handle  or  adjusting  a  pipe — an 
enchanted  world,  where  everything  does 
what  we  tell  it  in  perfectly  inexplicable 
ways,  as  if  some  good  Prospero  were 
waving  his  wand,  and  electricity  w’ere 
the  willing  Ariel— that  is  what  we  have 
— and  yet,  is  this  civilization  ?  Do  our 
philosophy,  our  science,  our  art,  our 
manners,  our  happiness,  our  morality, 


overtop  the  philosophy,  the  science,  the 
art,  the  manners,  the  happiness,  the 
morality  of  our  grandfathers  as  greatly 
as  those  of  cultivated  Europeans  differ 
from  those  of  savages  ?  We  are  as  much 
superior  in  material  appliances  to  the 
men  of  Milton’s  day  and  Newton’s  day, 
as  they  were  to  Afghans  or  Zulus.  Are 
we  equally  superior  in  cultivation  of 
brain,  heart,  and  character,  to  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Milton  and  Newton  ? 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  higher  sides  of 
life,  we  may  turn  to  the  lighter  side  of 
civilization — it  is  an  indefinitely  com¬ 
plex  fact  -  take  the  bloom,  or  dress,  of 
social  life — was  life  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred  years  ago,  before  steam,  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  photography  existed,  so 
cramped  and  helpless  a  thing,  so  borne, 
and  ill-provided  ?  Somehow  it  was  not. 
Take  Horace  Walpole’s  delightful  letters 
and  memoirs,  or  Saint  Simon’s  in  France, 
the  still  more  delightful  memoirs  of  Miss 
Burney;  take  the  history  of  Johnson's 
Club,  and  his  life,  and  his  friends,  the 
story  of  Goldsmith  with  his  fife  travel¬ 
ling  over  Europe,  or  take  Gibbon’s  mem¬ 
oirs,  or  Hume’s,  or  Fielding’s  letters. 
Take  the  old  Spectator  and  Toiler,  Ram¬ 
bler,  and  the  rest ;  read  the  letters  of 
Pope,  or  Swift,  or  Dryden.  Again,  go 
close  into  the  inner  home  of  Milton,  or 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  or  Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Montaigne,  Rabelais,  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  even  Chaucer,  Froissart,  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci,  Raffaelle,  Buonarotti,  or 
Benvenuto.  We  know  how  these  men 
lived,  what  they  thought  about,  and 
talked  about,  and  how  they  passed  their 
time.  I  institute  no  barren  compari¬ 
son  between  the  value  of  their  age  and 
ours.  They  had  in  all  conscience 
their  folly,  ignorance,  lust,  crime,  I 
simply  say,  did  their  want  of  all  the 
material  contrivances  we  have  to-day 
blunt  and  cramp  their  lives  so  much  as 
we,  spoiled  sons  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  would  expect  ?  We  know  this  :  If 
Fielding  went  down  to  his  home  in  Som¬ 
ersetshire,  it  took  him  several  days  to 
ride  through  muddy  lanes,  and  we  go  in 
four  hours  ;  if  Swift  went  to  Dublin  it 
might  occupy  him  a  fortnight ;  if  Raleigh 
sailed  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Span¬ 
ish  Main,  he  would  not  be  heard  of  at 
home  for  a  year  ;  and  when  Shakespeare 
played  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  he  had 
neither  limelight,  footlights,  scenery. 
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costumes,  nor  stage  machinery,  and  he 
did  not  spend  £5000  before  he  drew  up 
the  curtain.  When  Milton  went  to  Italy 
he  did  not  manage  to  do  the  “  regular 
North  Italy  round”  in  a  fortnight,  and 
he  was  not  personally  conducted  to  Gal¬ 
ileo’s  villa  at  Arcetri — as  we  are — though 
I  dare  say  he  saw  as  much  there  as  most 
of  us  do— even  though  a  schoolboy  would 
think  Galileo’s  telescope  a  clumsy  old 
thing.  I  believe  Gibbon  and  Montaigne, 
Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  had  read 
nearly  as  much,  and  knew  nearly  as 
much,  as  Mr.  Mark  Pattison  ;  although, 
we  are  told,  almost  every  subject  of 
learning  and  science  has  been  recon¬ 
structed  many  times  over  since  their 
day.  I  dare  say  Buffon  and  Linnaeus 
knew  almost  as  much  about  animals  and 
plants  as  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  though 
they  lived,  if  not  in  the  pre-historic  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  pre-evolution  era.  Addison 
and  Voltaire  wrote  essays  as  good  even 
as  Matthew  Arnold’s,  though  neither 
Sweetness  nor  Light  had  been  patented 
in  those  days  ;  and,  though  the  Dublin 
and  the  Edinburgh  mails  now  carry 
more  sacks  full  of  letters  in  a  day  than 
they  used  to  carry  in  a  year,  I  doubt  if 
in  a  billion  letters  that  Mr.  Fawcett  now 
dispatches  there  is  one  that  is  worth  a 
line  of  Swift’s  to  Vanessa,  or  one  of 
Hume’s  to  Adam  Smith,  or  one  of 
Gray’s  to  Mason,  or  Cowper’s  to  Hill, 
or  one  of  Voltaire’s  to  D’Alembert,  or 
one  of  Goethe’s  to  Schiller. 

A  scholar  of  the  old  days  could  hard¬ 
ly  get  sight  of  more  than  a  few  thousand 
books.  Now  he  can  get  to  London  or 
Paris  in  a  few  hours,  and  see  millions 
for  the  mere  asking.  We  can  now  do,  or 
see,  or  hear,  in  twelve  hours,  what  it 
took  our  ancestors  twelve  months  to  do, 
or  to  see,  or  to  hear.  A  man  in  Mil¬ 
ton’s  day  or  Addison’s  day  spent  £3000 
in  three  years  in  travelling  over  Europe. 
He  may  now  see  as  much  for  £200  in 
three  months.  And  a  year  will  show 
him  more  than  Marco  Polo,  Captain 
Cook,  and  Christopher  Columbus  saw  in 
their  lives  of  voyaging.  In  Shakespeare’s 
day  a  dozen  men  in  a  barn  played  Lear 
and  Othello  to  three  or  four  dozen  men 
of  leisure.  There  are  now  splendid  the¬ 
atres  in  every  town  in  Europe,  with  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  real  thunder.  It  would 
have  taken  Horace  Walpole  or  Pope 
three  months  of  letter-writing  and  of 


travelling  and  talking  to  learn  what  a 
man  can  now  learn  of  the  world  around 
him  in  an  hour  over  his  Times  after 
breakfast. 

Why  is  it  that  we  don’t  get  any  far¬ 
ther  ?  Because  we  know  that  Shake¬ 
speare  got  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
tragedy  quite  as  deep  as  Mr.  Irving. 
No  one  can  call  Pope  or  Addison,  Vol¬ 
taire  or  Montesquieu,  wanting  in  culture 
(Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  even  sees  the  note 
of  culture  there).  No  one  can  deny  that 
Milton  had  a  fine  style  and  a  fine  taste  ; 
no  one  can  say  that  Johnson,  Congreve, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Fielding,  Reynolds,  and 
Charles  James  Fox  passed  narrow,  stunt¬ 
ed,  dull  lives.  And  )'et  the  tools,  the 
appliances,  the  conveniences  of  these 
men’s  lives  were,  in  comparison  with 
ours,  as  the  tools,  appliances,  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  the  ancient  Britons  or  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  were  to  theirs. 
Why,  then,  with  all  this  arsenal  of  ap¬ 
pliances,  do  we  not  do  more  ?  Can  it 
be  that  we  are  overwhelmed  with  our 
appliances,  bewildered  by  our  resources, 
puzzled  with  our  mass  of  materials,  by 
the  mere  opportunities  we  have  of 
going  every  where,  seeing  everything,  and 
doing  anything  ? 

We  have  been  so  much  delighted  with 
our  new  material  acquisitions,  that  we 
forget  what  risks  and  drawbacks  and 
burdens  they  involve  ;  we  are  often  blind 
to  the  evils  they  in  turn  introduce,  and 
we  imagine  that  these  discoverie’s  enlarge 
the  human  powers^  when  they  only  mul¬ 
tiply  the  \iVimacn.  instruments.  When  the 
books  of  a  year  and  of  a  library  were 
counted  by  hundreds  or  thousands, 
learned  men  could  really  know  what 
was  best  to  be  known,  and  mastered  that 
best.  But  when  books  are  counted  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions,  it 
is  almost  a  matter  of  chance  what  a  man 
reads,  and  still  more  what  he  remembers. 
Enormous  multiplication  of  material 
necessarily  involves  great  subdivision  of 
work.  This  system  of  subdividing  every 
study  into  special  lines  grows  with 
strange  rapidity.  The  incalculable  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  new  material,  and  the  in¬ 
tense  competition  to  gather  still  more 
material,  drive  students  to  limit  their 
research  to  smaller  and  smaller  comers, 
until  it  ends  often  in  ludicrous  triviali¬ 
ties,  and  mere  mechanical  registering  of 
the  most  obvious  facts,  instead  of 
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thought  and  mental  grip.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  a  naturalist  was  a  man  who, 
having  mastered,  say,  some  millions  of 
observations,  had,  if  he  possessed  a 
mind  of  vigor,  some  idea  of  what  Nat¬ 
ure  is.  Now,  there  are  millions  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  possible  observations,  all  in 
many  different  sciences,  and  as  no  hu¬ 
man  brain  can  deal  with  them,  men 
mark  off  a  small  plot,  stick  up  a  notice 
to  warn  off  intruders,  and  grub  for  ob¬ 
servations  there.  And  so  a  naturalist  now 
often  knows  nothing  about  Nature,  but 
devotes  himself  say  to  one  hundredth  or 
thousandth  part  of  Nature — say  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  Annelida — and  of  these,  often  to 
one  particular  worm,  or  he  takes  the 
Gasteropods,  and  then  he  confines  him¬ 
self  to  a  particular  kind  of  snail  ;  and 
then  after  twenty  years  he  publishes  a 
gigantic  book  about  the  co-ordination  of 
the  maculae  on  the  wings  of  the  extinct 
lipidoptera,  or  it  may  be  on  the  genesis 
of  the  tails  of  the  various  parasites  that 
inhabited  the  palaeozoic  flea.  I  don’t 
say  but  what  this  microscopic,  infinitely 
vast,  infinitesimally  small,  work  has  got 
to  be  done.  But  it  has  its  dangers,  and 
saps  all  grip  and  elasticity  of  mind, 
when  it  is  done  in  a  crude,  mechanical 
way,  by  the  medal-hunting  tribe. 

When  we  multiply  the  appliances  of 
human  life,  we  do  not  multiply  the 
years  of  life,  nor  the  days  in  the  year, 
nor  the  hours  in  the  day.*  Nor  do  we 
multiply' the  p>owers  of  thought,  or  of 
endurance  ;  much  less  do  we  multiply 
self-restraint,  unselfishness,  and  a  good 
heart.  What  we  really  multiply  are  our 
difficulties  and  doubts.  Millions  of  new 
books  hardly  help  us  when  we  can  neither 
read  nor  remember  a  tithe  of  what  we 
have.  Billions  of  new  facts  rather  con¬ 
fuse  men  who  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  old  facts.  Culture,  thought, 
art,  ease  and  grace  of  manner,  a  healthy 
society,  and  a  high  standard  of  life,  have 
often  been  found  without  any  of  our 
modern  resources  in  a  state  of  very  sim¬ 
ple  material  equipment.  Read  the  de¬ 
lightful  picture  of  Athenian  life  in  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  or  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  or  of  Roman  life  in  the 
epistles  of  Horace,  or  of  Mediaeval  life 
in  the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  or  Chaucer,  or 
of  Oriental  life  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
or  in  the  books  of  Confucius  and  Men¬ 
cius,  or  the  tales  of  old  Japan,  or  go 


back  to  the  old  Greek  world  in  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  the  odes  of  Pin¬ 
dar,  Theocritus,  and  Hesiod.  In  all  of 
these  we  get  glimpses  of  societies  which 
are  to  us  ideal  in  their  charm  ;  humane, 
happy,  wise,  and  bright.  No  one  wishes 
to  return  to  them.  We  are  better  off 
as  we  are  These  idyllic  ages  of  poetry 
and  story  had  their  own  vice,  folly, 
ignorance,  narrowness,  crime.  They 
wanted  things  indispensable  to  civili¬ 
zation  in  its  highest  form.  But  they 
had  this.  They  had  wisdom,  beauty, 
happiness,  though  they  had  none  of  our 
material  appliances — neither  steam,  nor 
railways,  nor  factories,  nor  machinery, 
nor  coal,  nor  gas,  nor  electricity,  nor 
printing  presses,  nor  newspapers,  nor 
underground  railways,  nor  penny  post, 
nor  even  post-cards.  And  what  they 
fell  short  of  they  would  not  have  got 
by  all  the  steam-engines  and  telegraphs 
and  post-offices  on  earth. 

Steam  and  factories,  telegraphs,  posts, 
railways,  gas,  coal  and  iron,  suddenly 
discharged  upon  a  country  as  if  by  a 
deluge,  have  their  own  evils  that  they 
bring  in  their  train.  To  cover  whole 
counties  with  squalid  buildings,  to  pile 
up  100,000  factory  chimneys,  vomiting 
soot,  to  fill  the  air  with  poisonous  va¬ 
pors  till  every  leaf  within  ten  miles  is 
withered,  to  choke  up  rivers  with  putrid 
refuse,  to  turn  tracts  as  big  and  once  as 
lovely  as  the  New  Forest  into  arid,  noi¬ 
some  wastes  ;  cinder-heaps,  cesspools, 
coal-dust,  and  rubbish — rubbish,  coal- 
dust,  cesspools,  and  cinder-heaps,  and 
overhead  by  day  and  by  night  a  murky 
pall  of  smoke — all  this  is  not  a  heroic 
achievement,  if  this  Black  Country  is 
only  to  serve  as  a  prison  yard  or  work- 
house  yard  for  the  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  dwell  in  it.  To  bury  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  under  miles  of  flimsy  houses, 
crowd  into  them  millions  and  millions 
of  overworked,  underfed,  half-taught, 
and  often  squalid  men  and  women  ;  to 
turn  the  silver  Thames  into  the  biggest 
sewer  recorded  in  history  ;  to  leave  us 
all  to  drink  the  sewerage  water,  to 
breathe  the  carbonized  air ;  to  be  closed 
up  in  a  labyrinth  of  dull,  sooty,  un¬ 
wholesome  streets  ;  to  leave  hundreds 
and  thousands  confined  there,  with  gin, 
and  bad  air,  and  hard  work,  and  low 
wages,  breeding  contagious  diseases, 
and  sinking  into  despair  of  soul  and 
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feebler  condition  of  body  ;  and  then  to 
sing  paeans  and  shout,  because  the 
ground  shakes  and  the  air  is  shrill  with 
the  roar  of  infinite  engines  and  ma¬ 
chines,  because  the  blank  streets  are  lit 
up  with  garish  gas-lamps,  and  more  gar¬ 
ish  electric  lamps,  and  the  Post  Office 
carries  billions  of  letters,  and  the  rail¬ 
ways  every  day  carry  100,000  persons 
in  and  out  of  the  huge  factory  we  call 
the  greatest  metropolis  of  the  civilized 
world — this  is  surely  not  the  last  word 
in  civilization.  Something  like  a  million 
of  paupers  kept  year  by  year  from  abso¬ 
lute  starvation  by  doles  ;  at  least  another 
million  of  poor  people  on  the  border¬ 
line,  fluttering  between  starvation  and 
health,  between  pauperism  and  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  not  one,  but  two,  or  three, 
or  four  millions  of  people  in  these  islands 
struggling  on  the  minimum  pittance  of 
human  comfort  and  the  maximum  of 
human  labor ;  something  like  twenty 
millions  raised  each  year  by  taxation  of 
intoxicating  liquors ;  something  like 
130,000  deaths  each  year  of  disease  dis¬ 
tinctly  preventible  by  care  and  sufficient 
food,  and  sanitary  precaution  and  due 
self-restraint ;  infants  dying  off  from 
want  of  good  nursing,  like  flies  ;  families 
herded  together  like  swine,  eating,  drink¬ 
ing,  sleeping,  fighting,  dying,  in  the 
same  close  and  foul  den  ;  the  kicking  to 
death  of  wives,  the  strangling  of  babies, 
the  drunkenness,  the  starvation,  the 
mendicancy,  the  prostitution,  the  thiev¬ 
ing,  the  cheating,  the  pollution  of  our 
vast  cities  in  masses,  waves  of  misery 
and  vice,  chaos  and  neglect — all  this 
counted,  not  here  and  there  in  spots  and 
sores  (as  such  things  in  human  society 
always  will  be),  but  in  areas  larger  than 
the  entire  London  of  Elizabeth,  masses 
of  population  equal  to  the  entire  English 
people  of  her  age.  I  will  sum  it  up  in 
words  not  my  own,  but  written  the  other 
day  by  one  of  our  best  and  most  acute 
living  teachers,  who  says  ;  “  Our  pres¬ 
ent  type  of  society  is  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  most  horrible  that  has  ever 
existed  in  the  world’s  history — bound¬ 
less  luxury  and  self-indulgence  at  one 
end  of  the  scale,  and  at  the  other  a 
condition  of  life  as  cruel  as  that  of  a 
Roman  slave,  and  more  degraded  than 
that  of  a  South  Sea  islander.”  Such  is 
another  refrain  to  the  cantata  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  its  magnificent 
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achievements  in  industry,  science,  and 
art. 

What  is  the  good  of  carrying  millions 
of  people  through  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  if  mil¬ 
lions  of  working  people  are  forced  to 
live  in  dreary,  bleak  suburbs,  miles  and 
miles  away  from  all  the  freshness  of  the 
country,  and  away  miles  and  miles  even 
from  the  life  and  intelligence  of  cities  ? 
What  is  the  good  of  ships  like  moving 
towns,  that  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  week, 
and  are  as  gorgeous  within  as  palaces,  if 
they  sweep  millions  of  our  poor  who 
And  nothing  but  starvation  at  home  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  electric  lamps,  and 
telephones  and  telegraphs,  newspapers 
by  millions,  letters  by  billions,  if  semp¬ 
stresses  stitching  their  fingers  to  the  bone 
can  hardly  earn  fourpence  by  making  a 
shirt,  and  many  a  man  and  woman  is 
glad  of  a  shilling  for  twelve  hours’  work  ? 
What  do  we  all  gain  if  in  covering  our 
land  with  factories  and  steam-engines  we 
are  covering  it  also  with  want  and 
wretchedness  ?  And  if  we  can  make  a 
shirt  for  a  penny  and  a  coat  for  six¬ 
pence,  and  bring  bread  from  every  mar¬ 
ket  on  the  planet,  what  do  we  gain  if 
they  who  make  the  coat  and  the  shirt 
lead  the  lives  of  galley  slaves,  and  eat 
their  bread  in  tears  and  despair,  disease 
and  filth  ? 

We  are  all  in  the  habit  of  measuring 
success  by  products,  while  the  point  is, 
how  are  the  products  consumed,  and  by 
whom,  and  what  sort  of  lives  are  passed 
by  the  producers  ?  So  far  as  mechani¬ 
cal  improvements  pour  more  wealth  into 
the  lap  of  the  wealthy,  more  luxury  into 
the  lives  of  the  luxurious,  and  give  a 
fresh  turn  to  the  screw  which  presses  on 
the  lives  of  the  poor  ;  so  far  as  our  in¬ 
ventions  double  and  treble  the  power  of 
the  rich,  and  double  and  treble  the  help¬ 
lessness  of  the  poor,  giving  to  him  that 
hath,  and  taking  away  from  him  that 
hath  not  even  that  which  he  has — so 
far  these  great  material  appliances  of 
life  directly  tend  to  lower  civilization, 
retard  it,  distort  and  deprave  it.  And 
they  do  this,  so  far  as  we  spend  the 
most  of  our  time  in  extending  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  these  appliances,  and  very  little  time 
in  preparing  for  the  new  conditions  of 
life  they  impose  on  us,  and  in  remedy¬ 
ing  the  horrors  that  they  bring  in  their 
train. 
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It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  neces-  soundings  in  a  comet’s  tail,  and  to  hold 
sary  connection  between  great  mechani-  scientific  meetings  in  the  nebulae  of 
cal  improvements  and  these  social  dis-  Orion — we  should  seem  to  one  another 
eases  and  horrors.  No  necessary  con-  madmen  ;  for  we  should  have  no  com- 
nection,  perhaps,  but  there  is  a  plain  mon  point  of  interest  or  action,  of  rest 
historical  connection.  Fling  upon  a  or  affection.  Rest  and  fixity  are  essen- 
people  at  random  a  mass  of  mechanical  tial  to  thought,  to  social  life,  to  beauty  ; 
appliances  which  invite  them  and  and  a  growing  series  of  mechanical  in- 
force  them  to  transform  their  entire  ventions  making  life  a  string  of  dissolv- 
external  existence — to  turn  home  work  ing  views  is  a  bar  to  rest  and  fixity  of 
into  factory  work,  hand  work  into  ma-  any  sort. 

chine  work,  man’s  work  into  child  work.  And  if  this  restless  change  weakens 
country  life  into  town  life,  to  have  the  thought,  the  culture,  and  the  habits 
movement,  mass,  concentration,  compe-  of  those  who  have  leisure  or  wealth,  it 
tition,  where  quiet  individual  industry  degrades  and  oppresses  the  life  of  those 
had  been  the  habit  for  twenty  genera-  w'ho  labor  and  suffer,  for  their  old  habits 
tions,  and  these  things  follow.  Wher-  of  life  are  swept  away  before  their  new 
ever  the  great  steam  system,  factory  sys-  habits  of  life  are  duly  prepared  ;  and  the 
tern,  unlimited  coal,  iron,  gas,  and  rail-  increased  resources  of  society  are  found 
way  system,  has  claimed  a  district  for  its  in  practice  to  be  increased  opportunities 
own,  there  these  things  are.  The  Black  for  the  skilful  to  make  themselves  mas- 
Country  and  the  Coal  Country,  the  Cot-  ters  of  the  weak. 

ton  Country,  the  central  cities,  the  great  But  amid  all  the  dangers  of  these 
ports,  seem  to  grow  these  things  as  cer-  material  appliances  flung  random  upon 
tainly  as  they  turn  their  streams  into  a  society  unprepared  for  them,  let  us 
sewers,  and  their  atmosphere  into  smoke  beware  how  we  ioin  in  the  impatience 
and  fog.  Read  Fielding,  or  Swift,  or  which  protests  that  we  are  better  with- 
Chauccr  ;  and,  though  we  find  in  the  out  them.  I>et  Mr.  Carlyle  pronounce 
England  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  anathemas  on  steam-engines,  and  Mr. 
the  fourteenth  century  plenty  of  brutal-  Ruskin  seek  by  the  aid  of  St.  George  to 
ity,  and  ignorance,  and  cruelty,  we  do  abolish  factories  from  England  ;  all  this 
not  find  these  huge  mountains  of  social  is  permitted  to  a  man  of  genius,  for  all 
disease,  which  seem  inevitable  the  mo-  is  permitted  to  genius,  and  it  is  perhaps 
ment  we  have  sudden  material  changes  a  grim  way  of  giving  us  ample  warning, 
in  life  produced  by  vast  mechanical  dis-  But  men  of  practical  purpose  have  a 
coveries.  different  aim.  The  railways,  the  fac- 

There  are  thus  two  ways  in  which  a  tories,  the  telegraphs,  the  gas,  the  elec- 
sudden  flood  of  mechanical  inventions  trie  wonders  of  all  kinds,  are  here.  No 
embarrasses  and  endangers  civilization  latter-day  sermons  or  societies  of  St. 
in  the  very  act  of  advancing  it.  Sci-  George  can  get  rid  of  them,  or  persuade 
ence,  philosophy,  education,  become  men  to  give  up  what  they  find  so  enor- 
smothered  with  the  volume  of  materials  mously  convenient.  Nay,  the  case  is 
before  they  have  learned  to  -use  them,  far  stronger  than  this.  These  things 
bewildered  by  the  very  multitude  of  are  among  the  most  precious  achieve- 
their  opportunities.  Art,  manners,  cult-  ments  of  the  human  race,  or  rather,  they 
ure,  taste,  suffer  by  the  harassing  rapid-  will  be,  when  we  have  learned  how  to 
ity  into  which  life  is  whirled  on  from  use  them  without  all  the  evils  they  bring 
old  to  new  fashion,  from  old  to  new  in-  with  them.  Man,  in  his  desperate 
terest,  until  the  nervous  system  of  the  struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature,  is  far 
race  itself  is  agitated  and  weakened  by  too  slightly  armed  to  dispense  with  any 
the  never-ending  rattle.  Suppose  that  one  of  the  appliances  that  the  genius  of 
a  few  more  discoveries  yet  enabled  us,  man  can  discover.  He  needs  them  all 
like  Jules  Verne’s  heroes,  to  pass  at  to  get  nearer  to  the  mystery  of  the 
will  like  gnomes  through  the  centre  of  world,  to  furnish  his  material  wants,  to 
the  earth,  or  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  raise  and  beautify  his  personal  and  so- 
the  regions  of  space,  to  make  a  holiday  cial  life.  There  is  one  way  in  which  they 
tour  to  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon,  and  may  be  made  a  curse,  not  a  blessing,  and 
the  fiery  whirl|>ools  of  the  sun,  to  take  that  is  to  exaggerate  their  value,  to  think 
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that  new  material  appliances  to  life  form 
a  truly  higher  life  ;  that  a  man  is  ipso 
facto  a  nobler  being  because  he  can 
travel  a  thousand  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  hear  the  words  that  a  man  is 
speaking  in  New  York.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  nineteenth  century  is  what 
happens  to  a  country  when  a  gold-field 
is  suddenly  discovered.  Civilized  life 
for  the  time  seems  dancing  mad  ;  and 
though  men  will  give  a  hundred  dollars 
for  a  glass  of  champagne,  degradation 
and  want  are  commoner  even  than  nug¬ 
gets.  It  is  significant  that  the  most 
powerful  pictures  of  degradation  which 
the  .American  continent  has  produced 
were  drawn  in  the  Western  gold-fields, 
and  the  most  serious  scheme  of  modern 
communism  has  been  thought  out  in  the 
same  ground.  But  the  nugget  (the  sud¬ 
den  acquisition  of  vast  material  re¬ 
sources)  makes  havoc  in  London  and 
Manchester  as  much  as  in  San  Francisco 
or  Melbourne.  It  does  not  follow,  as 
some  prophets  tell  us,  that  gold  is  not  a 
useful  metal  ;  only  we  may  buy  gold  too 
dear. 

Society,  to  use  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s 
profound  suggestion,  is  a  continual  ac¬ 
tion  and  reaction  between  the  forces 
that  divide  it  into  new  forms  of  life,  and 
those  which  reunite  these  new  forms  in 
harmony.  Or,  to  use  Comte’s  still  more 
abstract  theory,  society  is  the  result  of 
the  eciuilibrium  between  progress  and  or¬ 
der,  or  new  phases  and  old  types.  But 
in  an  age  of  sudden  material  expansion, 
the  forces  that  drive  on  the  new  phases 
in  special  lines  are  abnormally  raised  to 
fever  heat,  while  those  which  in  ordi¬ 
nary  times  are  active  to  preserve  the 
type  are  routed,  abashed,  and  bewil¬ 
dered.  In  the  long  run  the  course  of 
Order  will  rally  again  ;  but  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  asked  to  do  its  work  in  what 
is  something  like  an  invasion  or  an 
earthquake.  We  have  hardly  yet  got  so 
far  as  to  recognize  that  the  sudden  ac¬ 
quisition  of  vast  material  resources  is 
not  only  a  great  boon  to  humanity,  but 
also  a  tremendous  moral,  social,  and 
even  physical  and  intellectual  experi¬ 
ment.  Society  is  a  most  subtle  organi¬ 
zation  ;  and  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of 


the  fact  that  an  unlimited  supply  of 
steam  power,  or  electric  power,  is  not 
necessarily  pure  gain.  The  progress 
achieved  in  the  external  conditions  of 
life  within  the  last  hundred  years  is  no 
doubt  greater  than  any  recorded  in  hu¬ 
man  history.  It  is  obvious  that  other 
kinds  of  progress  have  advanced  at  no 
such  express  speed.  But,  until  all  kinds 
of  human  energy  get  into  more  harmo¬ 
nious  proportion,  cantatas  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  will  continue  to  pall 
upon  the  impartial  mind. 

Socially,  morally,  and  intellectually 
speaking,  an  era  of  extraordinary 
changes  is  an  age  that  has  cast  on  it 
quite  exceptional  duties.  A  child  might 
as  well  play  with  a  steam-engine  or  an 
electric  machine,  as  we  could  prudently 
accept  our  material  triumphs  with  a 
mere  “rest  and  be  thankful.’’  To  de¬ 
cry  steam  and  electricity,  inventions  and 
products,  is  hardly  more  foolish  than  to 
deny  the  price  which  civilization  itself 
has  to  pay  for  the  use  of  them.  There 
are  forces  at  work  now,  forces  more  un¬ 
wearied  than  steam,  and  brighter  than 
the  electric  arc,  to  rehumanize  the  de¬ 
humanized  members  of  society  ;  to  as¬ 
sert  the  old  immutable  truths  ;  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  old  indestructible  instinct  ; 
to  recall  beauty  ;  forces  yearning  for 
rest,  grace,  and  harmony  ;  rallying  all 
that  is  organic  in  man’s  social  nature, 
and  proclaiming  the  value  of  spiritual 
life  over  material  life.  But  there  never 
was  a  century  in  human  history  when 
these  forces  had  a  field  so  vast  before 
them,  or  issues  so  momentous  on  their 
failure  or  their  success.  There  never 
was  an  age  when  the  need  was  so  urgent 
for  synthetic  habits  of  thought,  system¬ 
atic  education,  and  a  common  moral 
and  religious  faith.  There  is  much  to 
show  that  our  better  genius  is  awakened 
to  the  task.  Stupefied  with  smoke,  and 
stunned  with  steam-whistles,  there  was 
a  moment  when  the  century  listened 
with  equanimity  to  the  vulgarest  of  its 
flatterers.  But  if  Machinery  were 
really  its  last  word,  we  should  all  be 
rushing  violently  down  a  steep  place, 
like  the  herd  of  swine. — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY. 


“The  general  result  is,  that  to  in¬ 
sects,  and  especially  to  bees,  we  owe 
the  beauty  of  our  gardens,  the  sweetness 
of  our  fields.  To  their  beneficent, 
though  unconscious,  action  flowers  owe 
their  scent  and  color,  their  honey— nay, 
in  many  cases,  even  their  form.  Their 
present  shape  and  varied  arrangements, 
their  brilliant  colors,  their  honey,  and 
their  sweet  scent,  are  all  due  to  the 
selection  exercised  by  insects.” 

This  is  an  extract  from  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  able  presidential  address 
pronounced  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  at  the 
semi-centennial  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  held  at  York  at  the  end  of 
August  and  beginning  of  September 
last.  It  is  presented  as  the  outcome  of 
scientific  investigation  into  the  relation 
of  insects  to  flowers,  consequent  upon 
the  carrying  by  the  former  of  pollen 
from  one  blossom  to  another  of  the  same 
species. 

I  propose  to  consider  in  what  sense, 
and  to  what  extent,  this  summary  con¬ 
clusion  is  justified  by  the  facts  and  by 
legitimate  inference,  taking  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  the  statement  is  meant  to  be 
purely  scientific.  The  extract  is  preced¬ 
ed  in  the  address  by  a  dozen  or  more 
lines,  in  which  the  history  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  action  of  insects  in  trans¬ 
porting  pollen,  and  of  the  structural 
adaptations  in  flowers  which  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  such  transportation,  are  referred 
to,  but  necessarily  in  so  brief  and  frag¬ 
mentary  a  way  that  the  audience  ad¬ 
dressed  could  have  obtained  therefrom 
— and  the  general  reader  of  the  printed 
page  will  probably  acquire — only  a  vague 
idea  of  the  known  facts,  and  the  dim¬ 
mest,  if  any,  conception  of  the  process 
by  which  the  above-cited  inferences  have 
b^n  drawn  from  them.  Indeed, 
although  not  unfamiliar  with  the  facts 
and  the  literature  of  the  subject,  1  am 
~  not  sure  that  I  rightly  apprehend  the 
meaning  intended  in  the  announcement 
that  to  insects,  and  especially  to  bees, 
flowers  owe  their  scent,  their  brilliant 
coloring,  their  odorous  secretions,  and 
their  present  shapes,  and  we  ourselves 


our  enjoyment  thereof.  But,  unless 
the  statement  is  partly  rhetorical,  it  may 
be  taken  to  mean  that  the  action  of  these 
insects  has  sufficed  to  produce  the  varied 
coloration,  secretions,  and  actual  shapes 
of  blossoms — in  other  words,  that  this 
action  scientifically  accounts  for  these 
phenomena. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  are  the  facts 
and  the  nearer  inferences  from  which 
these  conclusions  are  drawn  ?  Suc¬ 
cinctly  stated,  they  are  these,  or  such  as 
these  : 

Conspicuously  colored  and  scented 
and  nectariferous  flowers,  or  those  which 
possess  some  of  these  qualities  (which 
generally  go  together) — and  the  larger 
number  of  the  flowers  of  the  higher 
orders  of  plants  are  such — are  habitually 
visited  by  insects  in  search  of  nectar  or 
of  pollen  for  their  food  or  other  use  ; 
and  insects  do  in  this  way  actually  carry 
from  blossom  to  blossom  pollen,  which 
adheres  to  or  smears  some  parts  of  their 
bodies  or  limbs.  The  structure  and 
arrangement  of  these  flowers,  or  of  their 
parts,  is  commonly  such  that  pollen  is 
taken  by  some  visiting  insects  from  the 
anthers  or  pollen-bearing  organs,  and 
some  of  it  actually  comes  to  be  deposit¬ 
ed  upon  the  stigma  or  pollen-receptive 
organ  of  the  blossom,  where  only  it  can 
fulfil  its  function  of  impregnation ; 
sometimes  upon  the  stigma  of  the  same 
flower,  sometimes,  and  it  may  be  more 
usually,  upon  the  stigma  of  other  flow¬ 
ers.  This  is  the  case  in  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  and  most  conspicuously  colored 
and  nectariferous  flowers  are  hermaph¬ 
rodite  ;  while,  as  to  those  that  are 
unisexual,  bearing  the  pollen  in  one 
sort  of  flower  and  the  stigmas  in  another 
—  often  widely  separated,  even  on 
different  trees  or  herbs — insect-agency 
is  the  sole  or  main  dependence  for  im¬ 
pregnation,  except  when  the  pollen  is 
wafted  by  winds,  as  in  such  cases  is 
usual. 

Moreover,  very  many  hermaphrodite 
flowers  are  so  constructed  that  they  are 
not  readily,  and  some  of  them  not  pos¬ 
sibly,  self-fertilizable — i.e.^  capable  of 
being  impregnated  with  their  own  pol- 
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Icn  ;  for  the  reason  that  this  pollen  will 
not  habitually  or  readily,  or  even  will 
not  at  all,  reach  the  stigmas  when  left 
unvisited  and  unaided  ;  and  such  flow¬ 
ers,  which  would  otherwise  fail  of  their 
end,  are  made  productive  by  the  un¬ 
consciously-rendered  and  habitual  aid 
of  insects.  Then,  again,  there  are  flow¬ 
ers  (chiefly  hermaphrodite),  of  very  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  which  appear  to  be  specially 
constructed  in  reference  to  the  visits  of 
particular  kinds  of  insects,  and  this  in 
a  variety  of  ways — some  by  one  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  structure,  or  shape,  or  position  of 
parts,  some  by  another  ;  and  there  is  a 
diversity  of  modes  in  which  the  pollen 
is  debarred  from  access  to  the  stigma  of 
its  own  flowers,  and  at  the  same  time 
put  in  the  way  of  being  conveyed  by 
some  particular  kind  of  visiting  insect 
to  the  stigmas  of  other  blossoms  on 
other  individual  plants.  And  this 
through  what  all  agree  in  calling 
“  adaptations  ”  and  “  contrivances  ”  of 
the  most  wonderful  and  exquisite  char¬ 
acter.  The  adaptations  concerned,  and 
the  actions  of  insects  in  relation  to  them, 
are  of  such  variety  that  volumes  are 
needed  to  describe  them.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject — which,  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock  remarks,  originated  with  the 
curious  volume  by  Christian  Conrad 
Sprengel  (which  appeared  before  its 
time,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  was  unappreciated),  and  which  was 
began  anew  by  Darwin  seventy  years 
later — is  now  copious  and  accessible. 
Much  of  it  is  in  a  popular  form,  and  is 
attractive  reading.  It  irresistibly  in¬ 
cites  to  personal  observation,  for  which 
the  materials  are  everywhere  at  hand. 
I  suppose  that  no  one  who  reads  up  the 
case,  and  who  uses  his  own  eyes  a  little 
in  the  way  of  verification,  will  doubt 
that  insects  largely  act  as  pollen-carriers 
for  flowers,  that  the  structure  of  the 
majority  of  insect-visited  blossoms  is  in 
reference  to  insect  visitation,  and  that 
the  fertility  of  such  flowers  is  generally 
enhanced,  and  in  many  of  them  is  abso¬ 
lutely  secured,  by  it.  So  far,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  tantamount  to  demonstration. 

Now  comes  the  theoretical  inference 
that  all  these  various  adaptations  of  flow¬ 
ers  to  insects  are  in  view  of  intercross¬ 
ing.  Sprengel  formulated  this  idea  in 
the  expression,  “  Nature  seems  to  have 
wished  that  no  flower  should  be  fertilized 


by  its  own  pollen.”  The  proposition  in 
this  form  will  not  hold  good  ;  for  we 
now  know  of  flowers  which  must  always 
be  self-fertilized,  though  no  known  plant 
bears  such  flowers  only  ;  and  we  know 
of  many  flowers  which  habitually  close- 
fertilize,  though  they  may  intercross. 
Darwin  uses,  instead,  the  metaphorically 
expressed  aphorism,  “  Nature  abhors 
perpetual  self-fertilization.”  But  for 
the  present,  adhering  to  the  facts  and  to 
the  direct  inferences  from  them,  the  sim¬ 
ple  proposition  is,  that  flowers  are  habit¬ 
ually  intercrossed,  some  almost  con¬ 
stantly  and  necessarily,  some  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  or,  as  it  were,  precariously  ; 
that  in  the  higher-developed  conspic¬ 
uously-colored  and  nectariferous  flowers, 
insects  (or  in  certain  cases  birds)  are 
the  agents  for  cross-impregnation  ;  and 
that  the  peculiar  structures  or  special 
adaptations  of  such  flowers  are  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  insect-agency. 

This  carries  with  it  the  proposition 
that  bright  coloring,  odors,  and  the  nec¬ 
tar  of  blossoms,  are  fur  the  attraction  of 
insects — are  allurements  in  reference  to 
service.  That  they  serve  this  purpose  is 
a  manifest  tact,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  they  serve  any  other  ;  that  is,  we 
do  not  know,  nor  is  there  any  probable 
conjecture,  that  these  endowments  are  of 
any  other  use  to  the  plant  itself.  It  is 
accordingly  inferred  that  this  is  their 
raison  d'etre.  This  inference,  and  the 
inference  that  the  object,  so  to  speak,  is 
to  secure  or  favor  intercrossing  between 
hermaphrodite  blossoms,  are  inductions 
from  a  vast  number  of  particular  obser¬ 
vations  and  considerations,  some  of 
which  will  further  appear.  And  this 
conclusion  finds  confirmation  in  the  fact 
that  flowers  which  are  neither  brightly- 
colored,  nor  odorous,  nor  nectariferous, 
and  accordingly  do  not  attract,  or  do  not 
in  such  ways  attract,  insects,  are  gen¬ 
erally  adapted  to  be  cross-fertilized 
through  a  different  agency — namely,  by 
the  wind  ;  and  they  are  perhaps  as  obvi¬ 
ously,  if  not  as  exquisitely,  constructed 
in  reference  to  this,  as  more  gifted  and 
showy  flowers  are  to  being  served  by  in¬ 
sects.  Indeed,  most  of  them  are 
dioecious  or  monoecious — the  sexes 
are  separated  either  to  distinct  plants,  or 
to  different  branches  of  the  same  herb 
or  tree.  Now,  for  structurally  hermaph¬ 
rodite  flowers  to  act,  or  tend  to  act. 
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as  if  practically  unisexual  is,  so  far  as  it 
operates,  to  conform  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  to  one  rule,  and  to  the  rule  which 
is  almost  universal  in  the  animal  king¬ 
dom.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  elements  from  two  individuals 
to  progeny.  In  the  light  of  this,  the 
establishment  of  cross-fertilization  as  a 
general  fact,  gives  a  reason  why  plants 
should  have  sexes  at  all.  Certainly  not 
for  mere  increase  in  numbers  ;  for  many 
propagate  with  the  utmost  facility  by 
offshoots,  buds,  or  equivalent  modes  of 
simple  segregation,  and  in  the  lower 
orders  immense  majorities  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  are  so  produced,  and  with  the 
greatest  rapidity. 

But  budding  propagation  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  opposite  of  that  which  results  from 
cross  -  fertilization,  being  in  fact  the 
closest  kind  of  breeding  in-and-in  ;  and 
the  advantage  or  raison  (f  lire  of  the  one 
must  be  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
other. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question.  Is 
cross-fertilization  in  plants  for  them  a 
good,  and,  if  a  good,  is  it  a  necessity  ? 
The  doctrine  of  the  text  at  the  head  of 
this  discourse  assumes  its  necessity.  So 
we  have  to  inquire,  how  far  and  by  what 
proof  this  is  made  out. 

The  good  in  general  of  intercrossing 
may  be  argued  from  its  demonstrated 
necessity  in  certain  cases.  There  are 
such  cases  beyond  doubt,  and  of  more 
than  one  class.  There  are  cases,  such 
as  in  Orchises  and  Irises,  in  which  the 
structure  and  adjustment  of  parts  is  such 
that  pollen  cannot  of  itself  reach  the 
closely  adjacent  stigma,  but  is  admirably 
well  disposed  to  be  carried  away  by  a 
visiting  bee  or  moth,  while  the  stigma  is 
exactly  placed  so  as  to  receive  this  pollen 
from  the  incoming,  but  not  from  the  de¬ 
parting  insect.  There  are  numerous  and 
very  diverse  cases  in  which  the  stigma 
comes  into  condition  at  an  incompatible 
time,  either  before  the  pollen  matures  or 
after  it  is  shed,  but  never  synchronously 
with  the  stamens,  thus  forbidding  close- 
fertilization  ;  and  in  these  blossoms  there 
are  commonly  special  adjustments  or 
timed  movements  of  parts,  which  facili¬ 
tate  cross-fertilization  under  the  aid  of 
insects.  There  is,  moreover,  a  distinct 
clast  of  cases,  in  which  individual  plants 
of  the  same  species,  even  from  different 
seeds  of  the  same  pod,  in  about  equal 


numbers,  produce  two  kinds  of  hermaph¬ 
rodite  flowers,  which  are  sterile  or  ap¬ 
proximately  so  per  se,  but  reciprocally 
fertilize  each  the  other.  The  common 
Primrose  and  the  crimson- flowered  Flax 
of  the  gardens  are  examples.  In  the 
latter  it  has  been  found  that  the  pollen  is 
quite  inert  upon  the  stigma  of  the  same 
flower,  or  upon  other  flowers  of  the  same 
plant  ;  while  the  same  pollen  promptly 
fertilizes  the  flowers  of  the  other  set,  and 
so  reciprocally.  Not  only  are  all  such 
flowers  insect-visited,  but  the  differences 
which  characterize  the  two  sorts  are 
wholly  in  relation  to  insect-visitation, 
and  the  consequent  transportation  of 
pollen  from  the  stamens  of  the  one  sort 
to  the  stigmas  of  the  other;  this  being 
secured,  or  at  least  favored,  by  particu¬ 
lar  adjustments  as  to  the  length  or  height 
of  the  parts  concerned. 

Thus  it  is  pretty  well  made  out  that 
the  cross-fertilization  of  some  hermaph¬ 
rodite  blossoms  is  a  necessity  to  the 
continuance  of  the  species,  either  be¬ 
cause  the  pollen  is  naturally  prevented 
from  reaching  its  own  stigma,  or  because 
it  is  impotent  when  it  may  reach  it. 
And  there  is  reasonable  presumption  that 
what  is  a  necessity  to  certain  species  is 
an  advantage  to  the  rest.  As  most 
species  actually  share  in  the  process,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  be  occasionally  cross- 
fertilized,  either  by  insects  or  by  winds, 
it  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  they  also 
share  in  the  benefit.  Indeed,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  think  otherwise.  But  upon  Dar¬ 
winian  principles,  in  view  of  the  struggle 
for  life,  that  which  is  an  advantage  to 
individuals  inevitably  comes  to  be  cceteris 
paribus  a  necessity  to  the  race.  This 
leads  up  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  hypothetical 
conclusion,  that  Nature  abhors  self- 
fertilization,  and  that,  accordingly,  no 
continually  self-fertilized  species  would 
continue  to  exist. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  question  quite 
capable  of  being  settled  one  way  or  the 
other  by  experiment — namely,  by  close¬ 
breeding  and  cross-breeding  for  several 
generations  a  series  of  species,  chosen 
from  such  as  are  capable  of  both,  and 
noting  the  effects.  Mr.  Darwin  under¬ 
took  this,  and  the  results  are  mainly  re¬ 
corded  in  his  volume  “  On  the  Effects 
of  Cross-and  Self-fertilization.”  Sum¬ 
marily  stated,  they  are,  that  species  with 
flowers  particularly  adapted  in  structure 
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for  natural  cross-fertilization  were  gen¬ 
erally  infertile  or  not  prolific  under  arti¬ 
ficial  self-fertilization — ;this  is  only  what 
has  been  substantially  stated  already  ; 
also  that  in  those  which  were  naturally 
capable  of  own-pollenization  as  well  as 
of  natural  intercrossing,  the  latter  was 
commonly  attended  in  the  first  instance, 
or  for  a  few  generations,  with  increased 
fertility  or  with  augmented  vigor  or  ro¬ 
bustness  of  the  offspring.  Yet,  indeed, 
with  such  exceptions  or  limitations  that 
this  sagacious  investigator  came  to  the 
conclusion  “  that  the  mere  act  of  cross¬ 
ing  by  itself  does  no  good;  the  good  de¬ 
pends  on  the  individuals  which  are 
crossed  differing  slightly  in  constitution, 
owing  to  their  progenitors  having  been 
subjected  during  several  generations  to 
slightly  different  conditions.”  This  is 
in  analogy  with  the  experience  of  breed¬ 
ers  of  domestic  animals,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  remarkable  fact  that  hybrid 
plants  tend  to  take  on  increased  robust¬ 
ness  or  vegetative  vigor.  But  the  fact, 
if  such  it  be,  that  the  benefit  of  crossing 
is  reduced  to  zero  when  the  progenitors 
live  under  the  same  condition,  militates 
somewhat  against  the  universality  of  the 
Darwinian  aphorism.  Indeed,  the  whole 
case  is  complicated  by  a  conflict  of  ten¬ 
dencies,  each  of  which  has  its  advantages. 
Close-fertilization  and  cross-fertilization 
co  exist  in  the  ordinary  run  6f  flowers. 
And  if  many  flowers  are  demonstrably 
adapted  for  cross-fertilization  only,  not 
a  few  are  quite  as  exclusively  adapted 
to  self-fertilization.  Between  the  two 
plans  there  is  a  balancing  of  benefits  and 
risks  ;  the  recondite  and  generally  remote 
good  of  the  one  is  offset  by  the  risk  of 
failure  in  the  transportation  of  pollen  (as 
from  the  lack  of  appropriate  visiting  in¬ 
sects,  or  from  the  bad  habits  some  of 
them  form  of  forcing  a  surreptitious 
side-access  to  the  honey,  and  so  shirking 
the  service)  ;  the  direct  success  of  the 
other  is  offset  by  the  liability  to  sterility 
or  diminution  of  vigor.  To  adopt  the 
metaphor  of  the  modern  school,  the 
struggle  between  these  two  modes  has 
been  going  on  through  past  ages — each 
has  prevailed  over  a  part  of  the  field,  but 
a  large  portion  of  it  is  still  in  litigation. 
It  is  notable,  however,  that  all  plants 
which  produce  strictly  and  unavoidably 
self-fertilizable  blossoms,  and  propagate 
mainly  by  these,  produce  also  more  or 


less  of  other  blossoms  cross-fertilizable 
by  insects.  So  that  if  we  must  reduce 
our  conception  of  the  aim  of  Nature  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  to  unity,  it  should 
rather  be  expressed  as  cross-fertilization 
tempered  by  close  -  fertilization,  than 
close  -  fertilization  tempered  by  cross- 
fertilization. 

So  the  necessity  of  cross-fertilization 
is  an  hypothesis,  verifiable  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  one  which,  on  the  whole, 
best  correlates  the  facts.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  hold  its  ground.  But  it  may  still 
be  said  that  the  most  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  we  have  of  the  general  utility, 
and  therefore  of  the  necessity  of  cross¬ 
fertilization  in  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
is  that  derived  from  the  consideration 
not  merely  of  its  prevalence  (for  that  is 
subject  to  many  exceptions  and  limita¬ 
tions),  but  of  what  any  one  familiar 
with  the  facts  can  hardly  avoid  calling 
the  vast  pains  that  seem  to  have  been 
taken,  and  the  great  diversity  of  par¬ 
ticular  instrumentalities  employed,  to 
secure  this  end.  Note  that  -this  sort 
of  inference  holds  equally  good  under 
whatever  conception  of  the  way  in 
which  these  forms  and  adapted  struct¬ 
ures  came  to  be  what  they  are.  It 
comports  as  well  with  Darwinian  as  with 
Paleyan  teleology  ;  indeed,  the  mod¬ 
ern  view  absolutely  requires  us  to  infer 
essential  good  to  the  plants  themselves 
from  these  adaptations  and  operations. 
Such  scientific  belief  or  faith  must  pass 
only  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  and  the 
worth  of  it  in  the  present  case  will  be 
apprehended  only  by  those  who  are 
widely  familiar  with  the  vast  number 
and  variety  of  facts  which  it  correlates 
and  explains. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  most  serious 
objection  or  limitation  to  the  Darwiniar 
aphorism,  “  No  continuously  self-fer¬ 
tilized  species  would  continue  to  exist,” 
is  the  long  survival  of  certain  bud-prop¬ 
agated  races,  and  the  absence  of  satis¬ 
factory  proof  that  such  races  ever  die 
out  from  debility  of  any  inherent  in¬ 
firmity.  Some  seedless  and  bud  prop¬ 
agated  races  of  the  higher  orders  of 
plants  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
but  still  completely  vigorous  ;  and 
among  animals  which  retain  vegetative 
propagation,  such  as  polyps,  certain 
coral  *  structures  are  still  building  up 
solely  in  this  way  from  an  ancestor 
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doubtless  far  older  than  history,  and 
perhaps  older  than  the  human  species. 
Yet,  if  sexual  close-breeding  induces 
deterioration  or  sterility  and  mortality 
of  the  race,  all  the  more  should  non- 
sexual  propagation,  which  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  close- breeding. 

In  fine,  the  Darwinian  proposition,  if 
it  be  taken  universally,  is  by  no  means 
proven,  probable  though  it  be,  and  per¬ 
haps  is  not  provable.  It  is  an  hypoth¬ 
esis  on  trial.  Even  if  not  unqualifiedly 
true,  it  is  most  likely  to  be  true  as  re¬ 
spects  all  showy  flowers  visited  by  in¬ 
sects  ;  for  them  at  least  its  truth  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  statement  un¬ 
der  examination,  and  from  it  “  the 
general  result,  that  to  insects,  and 
especially  to  bees,  we  owe  the  beauty  of 
our  gardens,  the  sweetness  of  our  fields, 
and  flowers  owe  their  scent  and  color, 
their  honey — nay,  in  many  cases  even 
their  form — all  are  due  to  the  selection 
exercised  by  insects,”  is  substantially 
derived. 

What  is  here  asserted  is  not  the  obvi¬ 
ous  truth  that  bright-colored  and  odor¬ 
iferous  and  nectariferous  blossoms, 
being  at  least  generally  dependent  upon 
insects  for  propagation,  have  thereby 
been  continued  in  existence  ;  nor  that, 
blossom  and  insect  being  in  adaptation 
to  each  other  to  such  extent  that  the 
insect  is  essential  to  the  blossom  (as 
likewise  is  the  blossom  to  the  insect), 
either  may  be  loosely  said  to  be  owing 
to  the  other.  The  meaning  manifestly 
is,  or  will  be  understood  to  be,  that  the 
action  of  the  insects  concerned  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  colors,  scents,  honied  secre¬ 
tions,  and  even  the  special  forms  of  all 
such  flowers— that  this  action  scien¬ 
tifically  explains  and  accounts  for  their 
existence. 

Now,  according  to  an  hypothesis 
which  I  freely  accept,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  ”  the  selection  exercised  by  in¬ 
sects  ”  —  ”  beneficent,  though  uncon¬ 
scious  ” — may  be  said  to  hdL\c  given  rise 
to  these  colors,  forms,  etc.  Assuming, 
as  is  probable,  that  our  plants  with 
showy  flower-leaves  are  the  remote  de¬ 
scendants  of  those  destitute  of  such 
array ;  assuming  that  the  coloration 
began  with  little,  and  increased  by  de¬ 
grees  through  numberless  generations  ; 
inferring  that,  in  former  times,  as  in 
ours,  bright  coloring  in  the  flower  was 


accompanied  by,  and  was  the  visible 
sign  of,  sweet  secretions  or  other  prod¬ 
ucts  upon  which  certain  insects  liked 
to  feed  ;  assuming,  as  we  may,  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  variation  at  least  as  great  as 
now,  yet  that  the  tendency  of  progeny 
to  inherit  the  traits  of  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents  has  ever  been  the  fundamental 
law  of  Nature — then  the  natural  infer¬ 
ence  must  be  that  even  the  incipiently 
and  moderately  more  conspicuously  col¬ 
ored  flowers  would  be  better  seen 
and  more  visited  bv  insects  than  the 
less  colored,  therefore  more  inter¬ 
crossed  with  similar  equally  attractive 
individuals,  and  so  preserved  as  the 
founders  of  an  improved  race,  to  be 
similarly  improved  and  modified  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations.  So  likewise  with 
flowers  exhaling  odors,  of  which  insects 
are  keenly  perceptive.  Scent  is  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  color,  but  is  also 
an  endowment  of  many  dull- colored 
blossoms,  where  it  wonderfully  serves 
to  attract  insects  from  a  distance.  Some 
flowers  are  more  fragrant  than  others  of 
the  same  species.  Wind-fertilized  flow¬ 
ers  are  mostly  scentless,  as  well  as  dull- 
colored — they  were  the  predecessors  and 
probable  ancestors  of  the  insect-fertil¬ 
ized  ;  development  in  perfume,  in  flow¬ 
ers  that  have  it,  may  be  inferred  to  have 
gone  on  pari  passu  with  development  in 
color,  through  the  same  process  of  un¬ 
conscious  selection. 

Then  as  to  shapes.  So  very  large  a 
proportion  of  flowers  are  symmetrical 
and  regular  in  form  and  arrangement  of 
parts,  that  for  this  and  for  other 
reasons,  which  need  not  here  be  speci¬ 
fied,  botanists  take  such  to  be  the  nor¬ 
mal  condition,  and  the  irregularity  which 
prevails  in  certain  large  families  of  the 
higher  orders  of  plants,  as  something  to 
be  accounted  for.  The  kind  of  irregu¬ 
larity  or  departure  from  geometrical 
symmetry  rtferred  to  is  exemplified  in  a 
pea-blossom,  a  snapdragon,  a  sage-blos¬ 
som,  and  in  every  flower  of  the  vast 
orchis  family.  Now  all  flowers  of  this 
class  are  brightly  colored  and  habitually 
insect-fertilized,  or  at  least  belong  to 
families  that  are  generally  so.  And  ob¬ 
servation  irresistibly  suggests  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  all  these  numerous,  wonderfully 
diversified,  and  sometimes  most*  curious 
and  strange  alterations  of  shape  are 
adaptations — often  most  exquisite  adap- 
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tations — to  insect-visitation,  and  mainly 
to  cross-fertilization.  They  are  so  either 
by  favoring  access,  or  by  obstructing  a 
mode  of  access  which  would  not  sub¬ 
serve  the  end,  or  as  pouches  or  other 
receptacles  for  nectar,  rightly  adjusted 
to  secure  service  in  return  for  food,  or 
even,  in  certain  cases,  for  the  shutting 
out  of  an  unserviceable  kind  of  insect- 
visitor,  etc.  Volumes  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,  and  many  more  are  yet  to  be  writ¬ 
ten,  in  illustration  of  this  and  related 
topics,  for  the  field  of  observation  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  The  scientific 
conclusion  we  are  now  concerned  with — 
the  general  result  of  mainly  recent  in¬ 
quiry,  conducted  under  the  light  of  the 
doctrine  of  natural  selection — is,  that 
these  adapted  forms  have  arisen  from 
simple  and  small  beginnings,  and  have 
been  led  on  by  the  selective  action  of 
visiting  insects  to  the  present  diversity, 
complexity,  and  elaborate  adjustment  of 
parts.  So  that  all  this,  and  all  that  ren¬ 
ders  flowers  such  interesting  objects  of 
intellectual  contemplation,  as  well  as  of 
sensuous  delight,  may  in  a  certain  sense 
be  said  to  have  been  brought  about 
through  the  action  of  insects  in  seek'ng 
their  food.  But  the  influence  is  recipro¬ 
cal,  and  it  is  understood — although  we 
need  not  stop  to  consider  the  other  side 
of  the  case — that  the  mouth-organs  of 
the  visiting  insects  have  been  as  much 
modified  by  the  flowers  as  the  flowers  by 
them.  So  the  showy  flowers  have  given 
rise  to  the  existing  bees  and  moths,  in 
the  same  sense  and  in  the  same  way  that 
these  have  given  rise  to  the  flowers. 

Sharing  the  modern  scientific  belief  in 
derivative  adaptation  and  evolution,  I 
conceive  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  diver¬ 
sification  of  flowers  and  insects  through 
reciprocal  influence  is  a  legitimate  one. 
But  the  belief  that  things  have  so  come 
to  pass,  and  the  conclusion  that  the 
selection  exercised  by  insects  of  itself 
affords  scientific  explanation  of — ac¬ 
counts  for — the  actual  shapes,  arrange¬ 
ments,  colors,  and  secretions  of  blos- 
soms,are  two  quite  different  propositions. 
To  be  a  scientific  explanation,  it  should 
show,  or  enable  us  to  conceive,  how  in¬ 
sect-visitation  operates  or  in  any  way 
tends  to  develop  colors,  originate  appa¬ 
ratus  of,  secretion,  produce  from  the 
plane  surface  of  a  petal  pouches  or  tubes 
for  holding,  nectar,  and  in  general  to  di- 
Nbw  Suixs.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  6 


rect  growth  into  new  and  special  forms. 
Thus  far  it  does  not  appear  how  the 
visits  of  bees  to  a  blossom  can  make  one 
hair  white  or  black.  For  all  that  yet  ap¬ 
pears,  we  may  be  indebted  to  bees  for 
the  beauty  of  our  gardens  and  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  our  fields,  much  as  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  postman  for  our  letters. 
Correspondence  would  flag  and  fail  with¬ 
out  him  ;  but  the  instrument  is  not  the 
author  of  the  correspondence. 

VVe  do,  however,  obtain  a  scientific  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  part  of  the  process  of  the 
evolution  of  flowers  and  of  their  adapta¬ 
tions.  If  blossoms  have  been  under¬ 
going  change,  even  occasionally,  from 
dull  to  brighter  coloration,  from  sim¬ 
plicity  to  diversity  and  a  certain  com¬ 
plexity,  from  general  to  specialized 
forms  ;  if  they  have  added  from  time  to 
time  new  organs  ;  if  these  organs,  at  first 
rudimentary  and  of  one  simple  pattern, 
tended  to  enlargement  and  diversifica¬ 
tion  ;  then,  under  the  inheritance  of  like 
by  progeny  from  parent,  and  through 
the  inevitable  survival  of  only  the  fittest 
to  the  actual  conditions  at  every  stage, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  visitation  of  insects 
preferentially  to  those  flowers  which, 
step  by  step,  were  becoming  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  would  have  picked  out  those  for 
preservation  and  increase,  or  would  even 
have  provided  opportunity  for  further 
development  and  new  acquisitions. 
Thus  the  selection  and  preservation,  and 
we  may  say  the  eduction,  of  the  actual 
forms  and  adaptations,  may  be  scientifi¬ 
cally  accounted  for,  but  not  •  their  orig¬ 
ination. 

The  origination  is  the  essential  thing. 
Differences  of  a  certain  sort  between  one 
flower  and  another  do  sometimes  arise  ; 
they  originate,  quite  beyond  our  obser¬ 
vation,  somehow  and  somewhere  in  the 
transition  from  parent  to  offspring. 
That  which  was  not  in  the  one  appears 
in  the  other.  This,  when  not  monstros¬ 
ity,  is  called  by  naturalists  variation. 
Naturalists  well  know  that  certain  forms 
spring  from  others  in  this  way  ;  on  the 
ground  of  analogy  they  confidently  affirm 
the  same  of  a  multitude  of  other  forms  ; 
and,  with  Natural  Selection  to  help 
them,  they  now  infer — more  or  less  con¬ 
fidently — that  all  the  differences  between 
one  blossom  and  one  plant  and  another 
have  come  about  through  successive 
variations. 

47 
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Granting  that  it  has  been,  or  may  have 
been  so,  how  far  does  Natural  Selection 
account  for  it,  in  any  case  ?  As  we  have 
seen,  it  will  account  for  the  survival  of 
the  forms  that  have  survived  ;  but  only 
on  the  condition  precedent  that  they  have 
developed  the  very  structure  which  was 
well  suited  both  to  the  outward  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  their  own  particular  exi¬ 
gencies.  They  might  at  the  same  time 
produce  that  which  was  less  fitted,  or 
was  unfitted  to  the  circumstances,  as  the 
hypothesis  assumes  they  did — probably 
with  more  confidence  than  is  altogether 
warranted.  Such  forms  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Many  must  have  perished  by  the 
way,  which  might  have  flourished  under 
slightly  different  conditions.  Thus  far, 
it  is  seen  that  Natural  Selection  acts  only 
as  a  destroyer,  or,  if  as  a  preserver,  only 
because  the  annihilation  of  ninety-nine 
members  of  the  flock  betters  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  one  remaining.  But  this 
metaphorical  term  is  one  of  elastic  mean¬ 
ing,  and  it  has  been  used,  even  from  the 
first,  in  a  double  sense.  Primarily  and 
strictly  it  is  a  personifying  expression  for 
the  ensemble  of  the  agencies  and  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  plants  and  animals  are 
subject,  including,  of  course,  their  action 
on  one  another.  In  this — the  sense  in 
which  we  have  been  using  it — Natural 
Selection  is  recognited  as  a  vera  causa, 
is  wholly  intelligible,  undoubtedly  opera¬ 
tive,  and  is  applicable  as  a  scientific  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  diversification  of  species, 
furnishing  as  it  may  one  factor  of  the 
requisite  explanation.  It  accounts  for 
the  survival  of  certain  adaptable  forms  ; 
it  does  not  pretend  to  account  for  the 
correlation  of  growth  in  which  they 
originated.  But  the  term  has  also  been 
taken  to  include  the  internal  response 
of  the  plant  or  animal  to  the  action  of 
the  conditions,  as  well  as  the  action  of 
the  latter  upon  the  former.  And  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  this  may  be  quite 
proper,  in  which  Natural  Selection, 
strictly  so  called,  may  have  much  to  do 
with  variation.  I  do  not  here  allude  to 
the  interdependence  of  the  two — that, 
as  Natural  Selection  could  accomplish 
nothing  of  moment  without  a  supply  of 
variant  forms  to  jrick  and  choose  from, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wheels  of  the 
machinery — whatever  it  be — which  turns 
out  variations,  would  soon  be  clogged 
and  arrested  unless  Natural  Selection 


continually  took  away  the  unadaptable, 
to  give  room  and  opportunity  to  the 
better  -  adapted.  It  appears  to  be 
thought — and  it  is  probable,  though  by 
no  means  certain — that  (however  it  be 
with  organisms  of  higher  grade)  the 
plant’s  action  is  wholly  called  out  by 
surrounding  influences  ;  and  so  these 
influences  may  be  a  cause  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  which,  selected  and  led  on  by  the 
same,  have  produced  the  results  we  are 
considering.  Mr.  Darwin  evidently 
takes  this  view,  and  has  thrown  no  little 
light  upon  it.  Although  he  speaks  of 
our  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  variation, 
yet  he  has  more  and  more  in  his  later 
works  looked  to  mechanical  causes  for 
explanation,  and  has  in  some  cases  shown  . 
how  they  may  act.  V’^et  no  one  appears 
to  be  more  penetrated  with  the  idea  that 
the  whole  physiological  action  of  the 
plant  is  a  response  of  the  living  organism 
to  the  action  of  the  surroundings.  He 
would  probably  agree  that,  though  the 
external  conditions  induce  the  actions 
and  changes  of  the  living  plant  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent— it  may  be  wholly — they  do 
not  produce  them,  and  are  quite  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  explain  them.  I  have  no  room 
for  presenting  the  grounds  of  this 
opinion,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Let  the 
doubter  attentively  read  three  of  Mr. 
Darwin’s  volumes — “  The  Movements 
and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,”  “  In- 
sectiverous  Plants,”  ”  The  Power  of 
Movement  in  Plants  ” — and  be  con¬ 
vinced. 

We  are  not  saying  that  variation — the 
appearance  of  offspring  manifestly  un¬ 
like  parent — is  scientifically  inexplicable; 
for  we  expect  much  will  yet  be  ex¬ 
plained';  but  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  an 
inexplicable  residuum  will  still  remain. 
What  we  may  say  is,  that  Natural  Selec¬ 
tion  has  not  explained  it,  and  that  no 
good  reason  appears  for  believing  that 
purely  physical  or  mechanical  principles 
will  ever  explain  the  incoming  of  the 
differences  between  one  plant  or  animal 
and  another.  This  one  may  say  with¬ 
out  prejudice  against  the  applications 
of  physics  to  physiology,  in  which  so 
much  fruitful  work  has  recently  been 
done  and  is  doing. 

The  upshot  is,  that  Natural  Selection, 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  vera  causa  whose 
working  we  really  comprehend,  explains 
only  the  selection  of  certain  among  other 
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once  existing  forms  to  be  selected  from  ; 
in  the  largest  legitimate  sense,  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  physical  influences  in  some 
recondite  way  induce  living  organisms 
to  movement  and  change  ;  while,  if  ex¬ 
tended  to  comprehend  the  actions  of 
plants  and  animals  in  adaptation  to  the 
surroundings,  as  well  as  the  influence  of 
th^se  surroundings  upon  them,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  phrase.,  which  is  so  far  forth 
emptied  of  real  scientific  meaning  and 
explanatory  value. 

Add,  however,  to  “  Survival  of  the 
fittest,”  ”  Correlation  of  growth,” 
which  is  always  implied  when  not  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Darwin  and  Wallace,  and  the 
hypothesis  is  made  complete.  But  what 
is  “  Correlation  of  growth  ?”  A  phrase 
denoting  a  fact,  covering  the  really 
essential  facts  of  the  case,  but  not  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  a  scientific  explanation. 
Surely  it  is  to  this  correlation  of  growth 
that  “  we  owe  the  beauty  of  our  gar¬ 
dens  and  the  sweetness  of  our  fields  ” 
more  and  in  a  juster  sense  than  “  to  the 
beneficent  though  unconscious  action  ” 
of  the  bees.  Without  it  the  result  could 
not  be  at  all,  although  without  the  bees 
of  course  it  would  not  have  been  as  it 
is.  The  text  upon  which  I  have  so 
long  and  perhaps  needlessly  discoursed 
exhibits  one  face  of  the  shield,  and, 
when  understood  as  we  probably  may 
all  understand  it,  appears  to  have  not 
only  plausibility  but  real  scientific  value. 

A  word,  in  closing,  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Variation — that  is,  upon  that  up- 
springing  of  the  differences  between  in¬ 
dividual  forms  which  may  amount  to 
such  large  results, — a  word  which  need 
hardly,  if  at  all,  surpass  the  narrowest 
bounds  of  purely  scientific  inquiry. 
Variation  is  commonly  said  to  be  acci¬ 
dental.  Some  take  this  to  mean  that,  as 
anything  may  chance  to  happen,  while 
only  the  lucky  can  survive,  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  scientific  explanation  of 
the  actual  adaptations  of  the  organic 
world,  under  Natural  Selection,  is  time 
enough  for  the  happening.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  it  either  comes  to  this — the  old 
fortuity  which  the  human  mind  declines 
to  accept— or  it  comes  to  something 


quite  different.  This  fortuity,  however, 
is  not  Darwinism,  although  that  has 
needlessly  been  leh  open  to  such  im¬ 
plication.  Mr.  Darwin  over  and  over 
explains  that  by  “  accidental  ”  variation 
he  means  merely  that  which  comes  to 
pass  from  unrecognized  or  unassignable 
causes.  Yet  it  clearly  appears  that 
Darwin  does  regard  variation  as  acci¬ 
dental  in  the  sense  of  its  being  inherently 
likely  (heredity  abstracted)  to  occur  in 
all  conceivable  directions,  or  in  any  one 
direction  as  much  as  in  any  other  ;  and 
from  this  it  has  been  inferred — though 
not  by  Mr.  Darwin — that  it  is  essentially 
lawless.  From  observation  one  would 
rather  infer  that  variation  actually  tends, 
and  really  occurs,  in  some  directions 
only,  but  in  various  degrees.  Lawless, 
or  really  random  variation,  would  be  a 
strange  anomaly ,  in  this  world  of  law, 
and  a  singular  conclusion  to  be  reached 
by  those  who  insist  upon  the  universality 
of  natural  law.  But  if  variation  pro¬ 
ceeds  according  to  law,  the  exquisitely 
adapted  results  to  which  our  attention 
has  been  directed  are  its  fulfilment. 

This  purely  scientific  discussion  has 
been  carried  on  wholly  without  reference 
to  what  has  been  called  “  metaphysical 
teleology  ”  (as  if  one  sort  of  recognition 
of  purpose  were  not  as  metaphysical  as 
another)  ;  and  there  is  no  special  need 
to  enter  upon  that  debatable  ground. 
Some  suppose,  and  many  fear,  that  the 
progress  of  science  is  doing  away  with 
the  idea  of  purpose  in  Nature,  under  a 
crude  notion  that  Purpose  and  Evolution 
are  essentially  contradictory.  Others, 
who  clearly  perceive  that  Man  inevitably 
will  and  must  read  Purpose  in  or  into 
Nature,  conceive  of  Unconscious  Pur¬ 
pose.  This  to  most  minds  seems  like 
conceiving  of  white  blackness.  To  most 
minds  Purpose  will  imply  Intelligence. 
And,  with  the  alternative  presented  to 
them,  ”  either  Nature  is  the  outcome  of 
Intelligence,  or  Intelligence  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  Nature,”  they  will  not  deem  it 
wholly  unscientific  or  super-scientific  to 
inquire  which  hypothesis  may  afford  the 
more  reasonable  explanation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena. —  Contemporary  Revieiv. 
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The  public  mind  in  regard  to  Iieland 
has  foi  some  months  been  so  entirely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  questions  affecting  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  crime  and  disorder  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  action  of  the  Land 
Courts  as  affecting  landlord  and  tenant 
on  the  other,  that  there  has  been  no 
chance  of  a  hearing  for  any  suggestions 
or  plans  in  reference  to  other  remedies 
which  the  Land  Act  sought  to  apply  for 
the  amelioration  or  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peo¬ 
ple.  No  doubt,  questions  affecting  the 
relations  of  the  cultivator  to  the  soil  in 
a  country  in  which  four  fifths  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  are  engaged  in  or  dependent  on 
agriculture  must  have  a  paramount  claim 
to  attention.  It  does  not  follow,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  other  remedies,  small  as 
they  may  appear  relatively  to  the  chief 
one,  ought  to  be  overlooked.  Even  out¬ 
side  the  Land  Act  there  are,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  other  and  quite  legitimate  ways 
in  which  the  Government  might — nay, 
must  at  some  not  far  distant  day — seek 
to  mitigate  the  present  evils. 

Foremost  among  these  I  should  place 
the  formation  in  the  West  Coast  districts 
of  light  railways  or  steam  tramways  in 
connection  with  the  greater  lines  running 
from  the  East  to  the  West  of  the  island. 
Those  who  have  travelled  much  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  know  from  experience 
how  great  an  expense  of  time  and  how 
much  bodily  fatigue  has  to  be  under¬ 
gone  by  any  one  who  would  really  see 
the  country.  A  journey  of  thirty  or  sixty 
miles  a  day  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  on  an  outside  car,  as  is  often 
needful,  is,  in  fact,  a  greater  strain  upon 
the  system  than  a  journey  from  England 
to  Manitoba.  Still  more  serious  is  the 
absence  of  ordinary  facilities  of  com¬ 
munication  for  those  who  may  unhappily 
be  called  upon  to  administer  justice,  or 
>  form  part  of  a  flying  squadron.  But 
even  these  evils,  being  occasional,  are 
not  so  serious  as  the  economic  injury 
permanently  sustained  by  the  popula¬ 
tion  owing  to  their  great  distance  from 
markets,  and  the  consequent  loss  both 
in  time  and  in  value  of  produce. 

Thus  1  have  known  poultry  eaten  as 


the  cheapest  animal  food  for  the  poor, 
and  turbot  as  the  cheapest  fish,  while 
eggs  were  selling  at  the  rate  of  8^/.  or 
10^.  per  score,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
in  the  northwest  counties,  though  worth 
\\d.  and  2d.  each  in  Dublin  or  Liver¬ 
pool.  More  than  half  of  the  population 
of  Donegal,  Mayo,  Galway,  and  other 
districts,  are  practically  out  of  reach  of 
any  railways  for  their  produce,  being  at 
distances  of  from  20  to  50  miles  from 
the  nearest  station. 

How  inadequately  many  counties  are 
provided  with  means  of  communication 
may  be  shown  by  stating  that  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  which  is  as  large  as 
Devonshire,  84  by  62  miles  in  length 
and  breadth,  there  are  only  82  miles  of 
railway,  and  in  Mayo — a  county  of  the 
size  of  Norfolk — not  more  than  70. 

The  importance  of  promoting  the 
planting  of  timber  ought  also  to  be  care¬ 
fully  noted.  Loans  at  a  low  rate  to  pro¬ 
prietors  for  this  purpose  would  be  of 
great  service.  The  needful  drainage  of 
the  land  and  planting  and  fencing  of 
young  plantations  would  employ  a  large 
amount  of  labor,  and  gradually  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  timber  would  prove  a  source  of 
great  wealth  to  the  remote  hilly  districts 
where  little  else  than  heather  now  grows, 
and  in  which,  whenever  the  bog  is  cut, 
the  trunks  of  trees  of  former  generations 
may  be  seen. 

But  great  as  are  the  benefits  likely  to 
result  both  from  increased  facilities  for 
transit  and  from  the  planting  of  timber, 
they  can  only  be  very  gradually  realized, 
and,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  railways 
is  concerned,  can  only  supply  labor  in 
certain  localities  and  for  a  limited  time. 

The  question  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  at  the  present  moment  is  that  of 
Emigration—  a  question  dealt  with  in¬ 
deed,  but  most  imperfectly,  by  the 
Land  Act. 

Looking  at  the  extreme  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  certain  districts,  especially  those 
on  the  West  coast,  it  has  again  and  again 
been  pointed  out  that  the  condition  of 
a  population  attempting  to  obtain  a  live¬ 
lihood  upon  very  small  holdings  of  land 
is  such  that  neither  ownership  nor  non- 
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payment  of  rent  would  help  them.  The 
normal  state  of  a  population  living  with 
their  cows  and  pigs,  or  horses  and  asses, 
is  so  deplorable  that  it  is  impossible  to 
allow  them  to  remain  as  they  are — al¬ 
ways  on  the  verge  of  destitution,  and  in 
bad  seasons  in  an  actual  state  of  starva- 
tion. 

Writing  on  this  subject  when  visiting 
Ireland  in  the  winter  of  1880,  I  re¬ 
marked  :*  “  In  connection  with  this 
part  of  the  subject  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
farms  under  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  acres, 
according  to  their  quality,  are  too  small 
to  support  a  family.  It  matters  not 
whether  a  tenant  has  fixity  of  tenure  or, 
being  a  peasant  proprietor,  has  no  rent 
to  pay  ;  he  cannot,  unless  he  has  some 
other  source  of  income,  live  and  bring 
up  a  family  on  a  small  farm  under  ten 
or  fifteen  acres,  such  as  form  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  holdings  in  the  West 
of  Ireland.” 

It  was  clearly  seen  by  many  of  those 
who  are  the  true  friends  of  Ireland  and 
supported  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act, 
that  it  could  not  materially  help  the  very 
large  number  of  families  who  are  thus 
attempting  the  impossible,  and  whose 
existence  creates  the  ever- recur  ring  cry 
of  distress  or  famine,  and  its  consequent 
discontent  and  crime. 

How  very  large  is  the  number  of  such 
families  is  shown  by  a  reference  to  the 
“  Returns  of  Agricultural  Holdings  for 
Ireland”  for  1880,  compiled  by  the  Lo¬ 
cal  Government  Board.  From  these 
we  find  that  there  were  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland  660,000  holdings.  Of  these,  in 
round  numbers,  one  third,  or  218,200, 
were  valued  at  £4  and  under,  while 
196,000,  or  nearly  another  third,  were 
valued  under  £10  and  above  £4.  So 
that  415,000,  or  very  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  agricultural  holdings  in  Ire¬ 
land,  are  under  £10  a  year  in  valuation, 
though  by  no  means  in  rent. 

That  a  rental  of  £i  per  Irish  acre  for 
arable  or  for  pasture  land  would  not  be 
an  excessive  estimate  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland  may,  I  think  be  accepted  ;  but 
the  Poor  Law  or  Grilfith’s  valuation  is 
usually  25  to  50  or  100  or  more  per  cent 
below  the  actual  rent ;  and  it  would  be 

*  **  Irish  Distress  and  its  Remedies,”  p.  91, 5th 
edition.  London :  Ridgway. 


very  misleading  to  speak  of  415,000 
holdings  at  or  under  £10  valuation,  as 
only  representing  a  similar  number  of 
acres.  Reference  to  other  Tables  of 
Statistics  (Ireland)  shows  that  there  are 
in  Ireland  280,500  holdings  of  not  more 
than  15  acres  in  extent ;  and  we  believe 
it  would  not  be  an  over-estimate  to  place 
the  number  of  occupiers  of  land,  who 
are  without  other  means  of  living  than 
holdings  of  from  i  to  10  acres,  chiefly  of 
poor  bog  land,  at  200,000,  representing 
one  million  persons  at  least. 

We  know  also  that  at  least  one  mill¬ 
ion  persons  were  assisted  during  the 
period  of  sharp  suffering  in  1880. 

But  it  is  when  we  examine  into  the 
figures  relating  to  the  Western  counties 
that  their  extreme  poverty  becomes 
really  apparent.  If  we  take  five  coun¬ 
ties  bordering  on  the  Atlantic — Donegal, 
Mayo,  Galway,  Clare,  and  Kerry — and 
look  at  the  relative  size  of  the  holdings 
in  these  counties,  as  shown  in  the  table 
on  p.  742,  and  bear  in  mind  also  the 
opinion,  strongly  indorsed  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Bishops  and  clergy,  as  well 
as  by  persons  engaged  in  agriculture, 
that  the  holder  of  less  than  15  acres 
cannot  maintain  a  family  in  any  degree 
of  comfort,  we  cannot  feel  surprised  that 
these  counties  furnished  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  applicants  for  assistance,  and  are 
now  steeped  in  debt  and  imperatively 
call  for  aid  for  Emigration. 

These  figures  show  that  a  population 
of  little  over  a  million  is  living  upon 
158,000  holdings,  of  which  no  less  than 
77,200,  or  nearly  one  half,  are  rated 
under  £4  ;  while  47,800,  or  nearly  an¬ 
other  one  third  of  the  whole,  are  rated 
at  £10  and  under — making  together 
125,000,  or  four  fifths  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  safely  estimated 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  77,200  holdings  rated  under 
£4  in  the  five  counties  belong  to  the 
class  alluded  to  as  living  in  debt,  filth, 
and  wretchedness. 

Look  at  the  facts  as  disclosed  in  the 
three  following  Unions  : 

In  the  Clifden  Union  (co.  Galway) 
there  are  4027  holdings,  of  which  3246 
are  rated  under  £4,  and  the  total  acres 
under  tillage  do  not  exceed  10,600 — of 
which  4900  are  under  potatoes  and  other 
root  crops,  and  3100  are  under  oats  and 
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rye,  and  the  remainder  in  grass,  clover, 
etc. 

In  the  Belmullet  Union  (co.  Mayo) 
there  are  3500  holdings,  of  which  3068 
are  rated  under  £4,  and  the  total  acres 
under  tillage  do  not  exceed  9500  acres, 
of  which  4000  are  in  potatoes,  and  4600 
in  oats,  rye,  etc. 

In  Glenties  Union  (co.  Donegal)  there 
J^re  7055  holdings,  of  which  5577  are 
rated  under  £4,  and  the  total  acreage 
under  tillage  does  not  exceed  17,200,  of 
which  9600  are  in  potatoes,  etc.,  and 
7600  in  oats,  etc. 

Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Robinson,  of  Westport,  the 
Local  Government  Inspector  for  the 
counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  I  am  able 
to  present  returns  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  tenants  in  three  townlands  in 
Mayo,  which  he  has  selected  as  fairly 
representing  “  thousands  of  families 
similarly  situated  throughout  these  coun¬ 
ties.”  (See  p.  744.) 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  each  case  the  total  value  of  the  sala¬ 
ble  stock  upon  the  townlands  hardly 
equals  the  total  indebtedness. 

What  a  picture  of  destitution  is  here 
exhibited  !  Surely  this  is  a  condition  of 
society  which  no  statesman  ought  to  ig¬ 
nore  ;  which  no  moralist  or  political 
economist  can  contemplate  without 
alarm  ;  no  philanthropist  without  seek¬ 
ing  to  remedy  or  alleviate  it. 

It  would  be  misleading  in  the  extreme 
to  suggest  or  infer  that  people  so  steeped 
in  debt  represent  the  average  condition 
of  Ireland,  or  that  there  are  not,  even 
in  the  midst  of  this  destitution,  larger 
and  better  farms  and  well-to  do  tenants  ; 
but  the  fact  no  less  remains  that  there 
are  thousands  of  other  families  equally 
impecunious,  equally  impoverished,  and, 
if  evicted  from  their  homes,  equally 
without  any  resource  or  hope  of  shelter 
or  support  other  than  that  which  the 
dreaded  workhouse  offers. 

If  further  evidence  be  needed,  it  can 
readily  be  obtained.  The  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  could  at  once,  if  re¬ 
quired,  furnish  volumes  of  evidence 
similar  to  that  already  given.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  almost  universally  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  it  is  not  evidence,  so  much  as 
an  evident  course  of  action,  that  is 
needed  at  this  juncture. 

It  may  well  be  asked.  Does  the  Land 


Act  apply  any  remedy  which  will,  how¬ 
ever  slowly,  raise  the  condition  of  these 
people  ?  Will  reduction  of  rent,  or  fixity 
of  tenure,  or  facilities  for  purchase,  or 
the  loan  clause,  be  of  avail  to  convert  a 
miserable  and  destitute  population — 
some  say  the  most  miserable  and  desti-  j 

tute  population  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
— into  a  prosperous  and  contented  one  ?  ] 

But  granted  for  a  moment  that  these  I 

clauses  might  ultimately  operate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  it  is  at  the  outset 
incumbent  upon  us  to  ask,  How  can  the 
3^^  years  of  arrears  of  rent,  and  the  incu¬ 
bus  of  debt  which  has  been  shown  to 
exist,  be  cleared  off  ?  i 

The  Arrears  clause  of  the  Land  Act  ; 

enacted  that  tenants  wishing  to  apply 
for  its  benefits  should  pay  or  settle  with  1 

the  landlord  for  the  year  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  then  that  the 
landlord  and  tenant  might  jointly  apply  s 

for  a  loan  not  exceeding  one  year’s  rent,  ’ 

to  be  repaid  over  a  term  of  years,  all 
other  arrears  being  swept  away.  But 
this  clause  was  in  force  for  six  months 
only,  and  has  now  most  unfortunately 
expired.  The  re-enactment  of  the  Ar¬ 
rears  clause  seems  to  me  essential,  but  it 
must  also  be  made  wider  in  its  scope  be-  1 

fore  either  landlords  or  tenants  can  avail 
themselves  of  it  as  freely  as  is  needed. 

On  referring  to  the  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
going  tables,  we  shall  notice  a  remarka¬ 
ble  similarity  in  the  condition  of  the 
three  counties  of  Donegal,  Mayo,  and 
Galway  ;  Donegal  being  the  best,  rela¬ 
tively,  both  as  regards  acreage  under 
cultivation  and  the  proportion  per  acre 
to  the  population.  Indeed,  no  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  t^  eastern  half  of 
Donegal — from  Letterkenny  to  Stran- 
orlar  or  Londonderry,  for  example — will  • 
have  failed  to  notice  the  contrast  with 
the  western  half.  Just  as,  broadly,  we 
may  divide  Ireland  into  east  and  west, 
for  comfort  or  misery,  so  it  is  with  Don¬ 
egal.  This  of  course  makes  the  average 
size  of  the  holdings  in  the  western  half 
even  smaller.  And  it  would  not,  I  think, 
be  unfair  to  estimate  the  6200  hold¬ 
ings  in  Donegal  above  £10  valuation  at 
an  average  of  20  acres  per  holding. 

This  would  take  124,000  acres  out  of 
the  total  of  231,000  under  cultivation, 
leaving  107,000  acres  for  the  remaining 
31,800  holdings,  varying  from  £i  to 
£10  valuation  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
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about  3t^  acres  per  holding.  Applying 
the  same  rule  to  Mayo,  we  should  have 
an  average  of  af  acres,  and  in  Galway 
of  ai  acres  per  holding  under  tillage. 

Small  as  these  quantities  may  appear, 
it  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  in¬ 
stances  previously  given,  taken  from  ac¬ 
tual  estates,  that  in  one  case  a5  families 
were  endeavoring  to  live  on  a  total  of  68 
acres  of  tillage,  or  af  acres  only  in  each 
holding  ;  and  in  another  instance  2g  fam¬ 
ilies  had  63  acres,  or  about  a|  each  ; 
and  in  the  others,  although  the  acreage 
is  so  much  greater,  owing  to  a  large 
quantity  of  bog  land  being  included,  the 
amount  of  land  cultivated  was  not  larger. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  For  a 
people  so  deeply  indebted  as  the  major¬ 
ity  of  this  poor  class  of  tenants  are,  the 
purchase  of  their  holdings  is  an  impos¬ 
sibility — the  payment  in  cash  of  one 
fourth  of  the  purchase-money  is  clearly 
beyond  their  power,  and  to  borrow  it  of 
the  f^ombeen  man  is  merely  to  add  to  the 
clog  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  drown  them  in  the  swamp  of  debt. 

What,  then,  remains  ?  Reclamation 
of  waste  lands,  and  consequent  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  people  ?  Over  and  over 
again  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  “  rec¬ 
lamation"  is  too  costly  ;  that  to  expend 
from  £15  to  £20  an  acre  on  reclamation, 
in  addition  to  the  first  cost  of  the  land 
for  the  15  or  20  acres  required  to  sup¬ 
port  a  family,  with  the  needful  outlay 
for  buildings,  is  an  utterly  unprofitable 
investment ;  a  game  which  a  rich  man 
may  enjoy,  but  which  an  investor  will 
shrink  from.  And  now  that  good  ara¬ 
ble  land,  with  homestead,  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  England  at  £25  or  £30  per 
acre,  the  chances  are  still  less  in  favor 
of  an  Irish  investment,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ill  odor  which  Irish  tenants  have 
brought  upon  themselves  by  the  “No 
Rent"  cry. 

Must,  then,  this  mass  of  misery  be 
left  to  fester,  sending  up  its  malaria  of 
discontent,  leaving  the  contagion  to 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  British 
Islands  t  Policy  and  humanity  alike 
forbid. 

Coming,  then,  again,  to  Emigration 
as  a  means  for,  at  least,  partially  rem¬ 
edying  the  evil,  it  seems  important  to 
consider  : 

ist.  What  is  Emigration  at 'present 
doing  for  these  districts  ? 


2d.  What  facilities  does  the  Land  Act 
give  ? 

3d.  What  aid  or  assistance  has  the 
State  previously  given  ? 

As  to  the  first  question.  It  may  be 
stated  that,  out  of  the  95,857  persons 
who  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1880, 
3400  only  were  from  Donegal,  and  that 
Mayo  and  Galway  and  the  rest  of  Con¬ 
naught  contributed  little  over  one  fifth 
of  the  whole,  or  20,549  persons.  The 
total  numbers  emigrating  in  1881  were 
considerably  less  (78,400),  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  in  that 
year,  as  in  the  past  28  years,  the  more 
prosperous  counties  did  not  contribute 
the  larger  percentage  ;  want  of  funds 
being,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  this  an¬ 
omaly.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  dis¬ 
tricts  most  needing  relief  have  not  hith¬ 
erto  found  it  in  Emigration,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  lack  of  means. 

As  to  the  second  question.  What  as¬ 
sistance  does  the  Land  Act  offer  for 
Emigration  ?  I  think  the  words  of  the 
Emigration  Clause  are  the  best  answer. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

"  32.  The  Land  Connmission  may,  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury, 
and  on  being  satisfied  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  in  any  district  desire  to  emigrate, 
enter  into  agreements  with  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  having  authority  to  contract  on  behalf  of 
any  state,  or  colony,  or  public  body,  or  public 
company,  with  whose  constitution  and  security 
the  Land  Commission  may  be  satisfied,  for 
the  advance  by  the  commission  by  way  of  loan, 
out  of  the  moneys  in  their  hands,  of  such  sums 
as  the  Commission  may  think  it  desirable  to 
expend  in  assisting  emigration,  especially  of 
families  from  the  poorer  and  more  thickly 
populated  districts  of  Ireland.  Such  agree¬ 
ments  shall  contain  such  provisions  relative 
to  the  mode  of  the  application  of  the  loans  and 
the  securing  and  repayment  thereof  to  the 
Commission,  and  for  securing  the  satisfactory 
shipment,  transport,  and  reception  of  the  emi¬ 
grants,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury 
approve.  Such  loans  shall  be  made  repay¬ 
able  within  the  periods  and  at  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  within  and  at  which  advances  by  the 
Board  of  Works  for  the  purpose  of  the  recla¬ 
mation  or  improvement  of  land  are  directed 
by  this  Act  to  be  made  repayable  :  Provided 
always  that  there  shall  not  be  expended  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  hereby  given  a  greater 
sum  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
all,  nor  a  greater  sum  than  one-third  part 
thereof  in  any  single  year.” 

Can  any  one  who  reads  this  carefully 
doubt  that  the  opposition  given  to  emi¬ 
gration  by  the  Irish  party  in  the  House 
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has,  in  this  case,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
stultified  the  measure  ?  All  that  the  Act 
offers  is  a  loan  of  money  on  good  security, 
repayable  over  a  term  of  years,  not  to 
exceed  £66,000  in  any  one  year  !  There 
are  few  public  companies  in  London 
who  have  moneys  to  invest  who  could 
not  offer  the  same.  It  will  be  noticed 
also  that  the  “  public  body”  which 
borrows  has  to  undertake  all  the  risks 
of  collection,  as  well  as  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  for  the  transport 
and  reception  of  the  emigrants.  VVho, 
then,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  no 
loans  have  been  placed,  that  the  clause 
is,  in  fact,  a  dead  letter,  and  that  no  ap¬ 
plications  have  been  seriously  enter¬ 
tained,  still  less  granted  ? 

As  to  the  third  question.  What  aid  or 
assistance  has  the  State  previously  given 
to  emigration  ?  It  may  be  stated  that 
there  are  several  sections  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Relief  Act  which  empower  Guar¬ 
dians  to  give  assistance  for  this  object. 

No.  I.  “  Section  51  enacts  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  may  direct  the  Guardians  to  raise  such 
sum  not  exceeding  ir.  in  the  £  yearly  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  emigration  of  poor  per¬ 
sons  resident  in  the  Union  to  the  British  Col¬ 
onies — such  amounts  to  be  a  charge  on  future 
rates  extending  over  five  years. 

No.  2.  “Section  18  empowers  Unions  to 
assist  destitute  persons  who  actually  are  or 
have  been  inmates  of  the  house  to  emigrate  to 
the  Colonies — charging  the  same  to  the  elec¬ 
toral  division  to  which  the  parties  were  charge¬ 
able.  Such  rate  not  to  exceed  td.  in  the  £. 

No.  3.  "Another  section  provides  that  if  it 
is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Guardians 
that  any  occupier  of  land  at  or  below  £•,. 
whether  on  the  rates  or  not,  shall  be  willing 
to  give  up  his  right  and  possession  of  the  land 
to  his  landlord  and  to  emigrate  with  his  family, 
and  the  said  landlord  willing  to  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  emigration,  then  the  electoral 
division  may  find  the  remainder. 

No.  4.  "  A  further  section  enacts  that  the 
benefit  of  assisting  emigration  may  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  all  destitute  poor  persons  not  being 
and  not  having  been  inmates  of  the  work¬ 
house  ;  and  still  further  power  is  given  to 
unions  to  borrow  and  raise  loans  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  emigration  of  poor  persons 
resident  within  the  Union  upon  security  of 
the  rates.  Further,  it  is  provided  the  loans 
may  be  charged  on  the  rates  by  debentures 
limiting  the  amount  to  its.  id.  in  the  £  on  the 
clear  value  of  the  electoral  division — such 
loans  repayable  in  seven  annual  instalments. 

No.  5.  “  A  further  clause  extends  the  places 
(previously  limited  to  British  Colonies)  to 
which  emigrants  may  be  assisted  to  any  for¬ 
eign  State.” 

This  completes,  so  far  as  we  know, 


the  whole  of  the  assistance  in  any  way 
previously  offered.  The  expense  was 
intended  to  be  repaid  from  the  rates, 
either  yearly  or  by  loans  at  very  short 
periods,  thus  rendering  the  burden  a 
very  onerous  one  to  the  Union  or  elec¬ 
toral  division.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the  total 
number  in  Ireland  assisted  to  emigrate 
in  the  10  years  1 87  i-i 880  has  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  4600  persons  (varying  from  148 
to  864  per  annum),  and  that  the  total 
amount  expended  has  not  been  more 
than  £12,570,  or  460  persons  yearly  at 
a  cost  of  £1257 — say  £2  i5f.  per  head. 
In  1881  the  number  increased  to  1314 
persons,  and  the  cost  to  £3482. 

The  insignificance  of  the  aid  thus 
rendered  will  be  at  once  made  evident 
by  recalling  the  fact  that  in  the  same 
decade  (1871-80)  more  than  600,000 
persons  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  in 
the  year  1880  nearly  100,000. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  emigra¬ 
tion  clause  in  the  Land  Act  w'ould  have 
been  allowed  to  extend  to  Unions,  or 
that  for  emigration  purposes,  a  Union, 
as  a  ”  public  body,”  might  have  been 
allowed  the  advantage  of  25  years  in  lieu 
of  7  for  the  repayment  of  the  loans. 
This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  the 
law  advisers  of  the  Government  have 
declined,  on  the  application  of  one 
Union,  to  sanction  an  advance  under 
the  clause.  Here,  again,  we  see  that 
the  door  is  at  present  closed  against  fur¬ 
ther  assistance  to  those,  most  needing 
help,  who  wish  to  emigrate. 

But  it  is  not  unfrequently  objected 
that  the  people  have  no  desire  to  emi¬ 
grate.  I  wish  that  one  of  these  objec¬ 
tors  would  take  a  well-found  ship  into 
either  Galway  or  West  Port  Bay,  offer¬ 
ing  free  passages  to  all  families  who 
might  wish  to  leave.  The  result  would, 
I  think,  convince  him  of  his  error.  The 
evidence  is  all  in  the  contrary  direction, 
as  any  one  who  will  visit  and  talk  freely 
with  these  Western  people  may  easily 
assure  himself.  “  It’s  only  the  cost, 
sure,  that  keeps  us  at  home,  sir.”  A 
visit  which  I  paid  to  these  Western  dis¬ 
tricts  last  autumn,  and  a  still  more  re¬ 
cent  visit  in  February  last,  especially 
tend  to  confirm  the  foregoing  conclu¬ 
sions. 

On  visiting  the  workhouse  at  Clifden 
(co.  Galway),  I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
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Bourke,  the  indefatigable  clerk  of  that 
Union,  that  the  Clifden  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  had,  at  the  previous  board  meet¬ 
ing,  held  on  the  2 2d  of  February,  1882, 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  beseech¬ 
ing  the  Government  to  grant  some  assist¬ 
ance  for  emigration.  The  minute  is  as 
follows  ; 

“  Resolved, — That,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  poverty  and  destitute  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  tenantry  of  this  Union, 
particularly  those  evicted  for  non  payment 
of  rent,  and  also  those  along  the  sea-shore 
holding  miserable  patches  of  land  caused  by 
the  subdivision  of  holdings,  and  who  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  year  are  in  a  state  of  semi-starva¬ 
tion,  we  respectfully  request  the  interference 
of  the  Government  to  assist  in  the  way  of 
emigration.  Unanimously  agreed  to 
“(Signed)  John  Bourke, 

“  C/fT/t  of  the  Union.” 

Nor  was  other  evidence  wanting  of 
the  strong  feeling  in  the  district  on  this 
question.  I  had  not  been  an  hour  in 
the  town  before  I  had  a  call  from  the 
priest  and  a  resident  gentleman  of  a 
neighboring  parish,  earnestly  inquiring 
whether  any  assistance  could  be  obtained 
for  emigration.  The  priest  informed 
me  that  he  had  15  families  at  least  for 
whom  emigration  was  a  necessity. 
Shortly  after  I  left  the  town,  as  1  was 
afterward  informed,  20  or  more  small 
tenants  came  to  the  hotel  asking  for  help 
to  emigrate. 

But  what  stronger  proof  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  help  can  be  given  than  that  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out,  showing  that  the 
comparatively  well-to-do  and  richer  por¬ 
tions  of  Ireland  afford  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  emigrants,  and  the  poorer  districts 
ihe  smallest  ? 

The  importance  of  the  State  giving 
some  immediate  aid  to  Emigration  is 
more  clearly  manifested  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  evictions— a  number  having 
taken  place  during  the  past  autumn  and 
winter  in  some  of  the  very  poor  districts, 
under  circumstances  most  painful  to 
contemplate. 

A  very  brief  notice  of  my  visit  to  the 
scenes  of  the  evictions  referred  to  in  the 
minute  passed  by  the  Clifden  Union  may 
not  be  deemed  out  of  place  here.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  give  any  description 
which  may  serve  to  aggravate  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  feeling  toward  landowners  in 
Ireland,  whether  as  individuals  or  as  a 


class,  nor  against  a  Government  which, 
shortly  after  entering  office,  almost  risk¬ 
ed  shipwreck  in  its  endeavor  to  prevent 
evictions  for  a  limited  time  in  certain 
impoverished  districts,  and  whose  un¬ 
happy  fate  it  has  been  to  carry  out,  in 
opposition  to  its  own  instincts,  the  law 
which  permits  these  evictions.  What  I 
am  desirous  of  showing  is,  that  without 
some  other  method  of  relieving  these 
districts,  a  most  grievous  cruelty  prob¬ 
ably  will  continue  to  be  inflicted,  and, 
in  addition,  the  Unions  will  become  se¬ 
riously  involved. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are,  I  believe, 
as  follows.  Owing  to  the  inability  of 
the  tenants  to  agree  with  their  landlords 
as  to  the  payment  of  the  three  years’  ar¬ 
rears  of  rent,  and  as  to  the  future  terms 
of  tenantcy,  a  certain  number  were  se¬ 
lected  for  eviction,  and  in  the  early  days 
of  January  a  force  of  soldiers  and  police 
were  collected,  under  the  command  of 
the  R.M.,  to  carry  out  the  work.  Sev¬ 
enty  or  eighty  families  were  then  re¬ 
moved,  their  furniture  and  belongings 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  the  doorways 
of  their  homes,  which  it  is  a  punishable 
offence  to  re-occupy,  roughly  filled  up 
with  the  stone  which  everywhere 
abounds. 

As  is  customary,  the  Relieving  Officer 
was  in  attendance  to  offer  to  any  who 
chose  to  accept  it,  the  shelter  of  the 
workhouse.  No  one  accepted  it,  but  all 
preferred,  in  such  shelter  as  they  could 
best  obtain,  to  brave  the  winter  weather 
— happily  for  them  unusually  mild. 
During  the  six  weeks  which  have  elapsed 
since  this  occurred,  they  have  so  re¬ 
mained,  some  in  lodgings  paid  for  by  the 
guardians,  some  in  their  neighbors’ 
houses,  and  many  others  under  tempo¬ 
rary  shelters,  which  they  have  built  in  as 
close  proximity  as  possible  to  their  own 
homes.  I  have  twice  visited  a  number 
of  these  cabins  —  “  houseen”  (pro¬ 
nounced  “  housheen”)  —  which  show 
some  skill  and  resource  in  the  formation 
of  a  dwelling.  Under  the  shelter  of 
some  large  block  of  granite,  a  trench  of 
about  two  feet  in  depth  is  dug  along  its 
base,  which  thus  forms  a  wall  on  one 
side,  while  the  sods  dug  out  form  the 
ends  and  the  low  wall  needed  for  the 
other  sides  of  the  dwelling  ;  a  few  tim¬ 
bers  slanting  upward  to  the  stone,  and 
covered  with  sods  or  straw,  form  the 
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roof.  Some  such  cabins  have  chimneys, 
others  not.  The  sizes  vary  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  in  lertgth  by  six  to  nine  in 
width,  and  the  heights  from  four  to  six 
feet.  Within  are  found  whatever  relics 
of  furniture  may  have  been  saved  from 
the  wreck  ;  some  straw  forms  the  bed¬ 
ding  or  covers  the  damp  floor. 

In  these  cabins  I  found  probably 
twenty  families,  varying  from  four  or 
five  to  seven  and  eight  in  number — old 
and  young — from  infants  to  the  inevita¬ 
ble  “  crone,”  or  old  grandmother,  who 
so  often  forms  part  of  the  household 
of  the  Irish  peaisant.  These  people  were 
temporarily  supported,  in  part  by  the 
Union  (which  allows  2S.  per  week  for  a 
family),  but  chiefly  I  believe  from  the 
money — now  rapidly  wasting  —  which 
they  had  scraped  together  to  pay  the 
amount  of  rent  which  they  offered,  but 
which  was  refused.  Most  of  the  people 
•  spoken  too  desired  to  emigrate.  If  they 
could  but  obtain  help  for  this,  they 
would  willingly  go.  Some  w’ere  very 
importunate  for  help  for  this  purpose. 
None  asked  for  money  as  charity.  One 
fine,  strong  man,  who  had  four  years  ago 
built  a  house  of  a  superior  class,  costing 
him  £i6  and  labor,  with  windows  and 
plastered  walls  and  timbered  roof — now 
wrecked — was  especially  in  earnest.  He 
could  find  the  half  of  the  fare,  he  said, 
if  the  rest  was  to  be  had.  He  had  a 
young  wife  with  an  infant  two  weeks 
old,  one  other  child,  and  his  wife’s  sis¬ 
ter,  who  could  not  be  left  behind. 
”  Could  nothing  be  done  to  help  him  ?” 
He  was  sure  he  ”  could  earn  a  living  in 
America.”  I  hope  he  may  have  the 
chance  ere  long.  Some  said  they  must 
go  into  the  workhouse  ;  they  could  not 
bear  the  weather  longer  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  they  were  growing  weak.  This 
would,  no  doubt,  be  the  wisest  course 
for  them,  and  I  strongly  urged  a  man 
whose  wife  expected  soon  to  be  confined 
to  take  her  there. 

At  present  the  out-Aoox  relief  given 
is  so  small  that  it  has  not  become  a  seri¬ 
ous  burden  to  the  electoral  division  ; 
and  as  this  is  not  allowed  to  be  given  for 
more  than  a  month,  except  in  cases  of 
illness  or  emergency,  the  grants  will 
probably  shortly  cease. 

As  to  the  eviction  of  tenants  who, 
having  the  means,  wilfully  withheld  the 
rent,  1  have  nothing  to  say.  The  with¬ 


holding  of  the  payment  of  a  just  debt, 
whether  for  rent  or  otherwise,  when 
means  exist  for  its  discharge,  is  simply 
dishonesty  ;  and,  in  one  way  or  other, 
it  is  right  that  the  payment  should 
be  enforced.  But  when  evictions  take 
place  among  the  very  poor,  who,  when 
evicted  f  rom  the  miserable  dwelling  which 
has  served  as  a  home  and  has  been  the 
roof-tree  perhaps  of  generations,  have 
absolutely  no  means  whatever  for  their 
support  but  the  workhouse,  there  arises 
in  my  mind  a  most  serious  question  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  State  l^ing  called 
on  to  employ  all  its  powers  to  enforce 
the  debt,  without  some  other  alternative 
to  offer  than  the  dreaded  workhouse. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  these 
cases  the  mud  or  stone  cabin,  however 
miserable,  the  cultivation  and  reclama¬ 
tion.  however  imperfect,  are  all  the  work 
of  the  evicted.  But  for  the  exertions 
of  these  small  cultivators — and  I  am  now 
speaking  of  the  very  small  holdings — the 
stony  or  bog  lands  which  they  till  would 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases  simply  return 
to  the  aboriginal  state.  It  is  true  that 
the  wild  pasture  or  mountain  land  over 
which  their  few  sheep  or  cattle  have 
grazed  might  be  made  use  of,  and  prob¬ 
ably  to  better  advantage,  by  the  owner  ; 
but  the  small  scattered  patches  of  culti¬ 
vated  land  for  which  the  tenants  have 
previously  paid  1 5^.  and  20s.  per  acre 
would  in  many  cases  go  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  produce  little  rent,  unless  in¬ 
deed  they  were  absorbed  by  neighboring 
holders.  The  small  holdings,  the  hun¬ 
ger  for  land,  arising  from  the  absence  of 
any  demand  for  labor,  chiefly  give  the 
land  its  value  for  rental.  No  one  look¬ 
ing  back  to  the  evictions  of  1847-8, 
which  included  many  small  tenants,  as 
well  as  those  occupying  larger-sized 
farms,  can  doubt  that  much  of  the  bit¬ 
terness  existing  among  the  Irish  in 
America  has  arisen  from  their  sense  of 
injustice  under  the  hardships  then 
inflicted.  And  now,  when  the  failure  of 
the  crops  of  r  878-80  has  again  plunged 
these  poor  small  holders  of  land  into  the 
Slough  of  Despond,  as  regards  both  rent 
and  other  debts,  it  hardly  seems  credible 
that  the  “  resources  of  civilization  ” 
should  have  no  other  remedy  at  hand 
than  an  army  of  soldiers  and  police — no 
other  solace  for  their  misery  than  the 
workhouse  or  the  roadside. 
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Under  the  existing  clauses  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act,  above  quoted,  ample  powers 
seem  to  ^  given  to  Unions  to  borrow 
money  for  Emigration.  That  which 
seems  lacking  is  the  power  to  borrow 
for  a  long  term  in  place  of  a  short  one. 

In  looking  at  the  clauses  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act,  a  gradual  growth  is  evident. 
These  provisions,  limited  at  first  to  a 
bd.  rate  for  those  who  are  inmates  of  the 
workhouse,  and  confining  the  assistance 
to  those  who  emigrated  to  the  colonies, 
gradually  extend  to  any  destitute  poor 
persons  within  the  district — give  |K)wer 
to  Unions  to  raise  a  ir.  rate,  and  to  bor¬ 
row  for  seven  years  on  debenture  any 
sum  within  the  limit  of  i  ir.  8^.  in  the 
pound  on  the  annual  value  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  division — and  leave  the  place  of 
emigration  to  be  chosen  by  the  emigrant. 
Another  clause,  which  relates  to  the 
emigration  of  families  whose  rental  is 
under  £5,  provides  that  Unions  may 
raise  one-third,  on  condition  that  the 
landlord  pays  the  remaining  two-thirds. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  these  clauses 
are  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the 
Poor  Law  Boards  are  on  the  whole  the 
best  agencies  for  carrying  out  any  vol¬ 
untary  Emigration  which  is  aided  by 
the  State,  or  jointly  by  the  State  and 
Union.  That  which  seems  to  be  needed 
to  make  them  efficient  and  operative  for 
the  relief  of  certain  Western  Unions  is 
that  a  short  Act  should  be  passed  em¬ 
powering  .the  Treasury  to  make  special 
advances  to  these  Unions,  repayable  in 
twenty-five  years  at  a  very  low  or  nom¬ 
inal  rate  of  interest.  This  assistance 
should  be  applied  solely  to  those  who 
of  their  own  free  will  are  desirous  to 
emigrate.  In  the  case  of  evicted  ten¬ 
ants,  It  ought  to  be  imperative  that  the 
offer  of  emigration  or  the  workhouse 
should  be  made  as  an  alternative.  And 
the  Relieving  Officer  who  attends  evic¬ 
tions  should  be  empowered  to  make  the 
offer,  and  prepare  his  list  accordingly. 

But  it  will  be  argued  that  the  cost  of 
Emigration  will  be  so  enormous,  that  if 
widely  taken  advantage  of,  neither 
Union  nor  landlord  could  bear  the  strain. 

In  reply  it  may  be  said,  that  the  cost 
of  maintenance  in  the  workhouse  now 
falls  upon  the  Union  or  electoral  di¬ 
vision  in  which  the  pauper  resides,  and 
that  thus  the  owner  of  the  soil  is  at 
present  liable,  especially  in  the  poor 


Unions,  where  four-fifths  of  the  hold¬ 
ings  are  under  £4  valuation  and  the 
poor-rates  are  paid  by  the  landlord. 

It  is  true  that  the  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  evicted  or  impoverished 
tenant  to  enter  the  workhouse  is  so 
great  as  almost  to  relieve  the  Union,  but 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  the  liability 
for  the  payment,  nor  dispose  of  the 
necessity  existing  for  the  relief  offered. 

What,  then,  is  the  present  yearly  cost 
to  any  Union  or  electoral  division  of  a 
family  in  the  workhouse  ?  Taking  the 
average  number  of  a  family  at  five,  and 
the  weekly  cost,  including  clothing,  at 
3J.  &d.  per  head  per  week  in  the  house, 
we  have  a  yearly  cost  for  the  family  of 
£47  13J.,  which  may  continue  for  an 
indefinite  term,  and  has  to  be  defrayed 
in  the  year  in  which  it  is  incurred.  The 
annual  cost,  then,  of  five  families  in  the 
workhouse,  taking  it  at  £50  a  family,  is 
£250,  payable  in  the  year  in  which  it  is 
incurred. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  emi¬ 
gration  for  a  family  of  five,  including 
outfit  and  passage  to  Canada  or  the 
United  States,  could  certainly  be  effect¬ 
ed  for  £50,  leaving  a  little  margin  for 
contingencies,  and  might,  if  the  permis¬ 
sion  was  granted  as  proposed,  be  levied 
on  the  district  over  a  long  term  of  years. 
Taking,  then,  this  amount  as  repayable 
in  25  years,  you  have  an  annual  charge 
of  £2  for  principal  and  loj.  for  interest 
(at  I  per  cent),  as  the  actual  cost  of 
placing  in  a  land  beyond  the  possibility 
of  want,  and  with  the  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess,  a  family  of  five  persons,  whose  only 
chance,  had  they  remained,  was  beggary 
on  their  miserable  holdings  or  the  work- 
house. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  hundred  fam¬ 
ilies  were  thus  assisted  from  impover¬ 
ished  Unions,  such  as  Newport,  West- 
port,  Belmullet,  and  others  in  Mayo,  or 
Oughterard  and  Clifden  in  Galway  ;  at 
£50  per  family  we  have  a  total  of 
£5000.  Spread  this  over  25  years,  as 
proposed,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  That 
for  the  same  annual  sum — £250  a  year 
(£200  principal  and  £50  interest) — as 
would  be  required  permanently  to  keep 
five  families  in  the  workhouse,  100  fam¬ 
ilies  may  be  helped  to  a  land  of  plenty. 

On  the  side  of  the  Treasury,  the  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  emigration  of  100  families 
at  £5000  per  Union,  supposing  the 
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number  of  Unions  needinp;  help  to 
amount  to  20,  would  be  £100,000  a  year 
— barely  the  cost  of  a  trial  of  a  loo-ton 
gun,  which  is  cast  aside  next  year  as 
worthless.  To  the  whole  20  Unions  this 
sum  would  involve  an  annual  outlay  of 
£4000  a  year  for  principal,  or,  per 
Union,  £200,  and  interest  in  addition,  if 
demanded.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  Exchequer  might  lend  with¬ 
out  interest  £100,000  a  year  for  five  years 
for  the  assistance  of  the  mass  of  impov¬ 
erished  tenants  in  certain  well -ascer¬ 
tained  districts  in  Ireland — if,  indeed,  a 
free  grant  is  not  possible  of  one-half  or 
even  the  whole  sum  required  for  emigra¬ 
tion. 

In  what  way  could  these  people  be 
more  truly  helped  ? 

During  the  past  half-century  it  has 
gradually  become  evident  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  these  little  Western  holders  to 
maintain  themselves  with  any  degree  of 
comfort  is  an  impossibility.  Living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  and  destitution,  the  failure 
of  their  crops  even  for  a  single  year, 
spite  of  the  yearly  earnings  in  England 
by  which  alone  in  many  districts  their 
rent  has  been  paid,  has  caused  the  wail 
of  want  and  hunger  to  ascend  to  heaven. 

The  impossibility  that  any  of  the  great 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Land  Act  upon 
tenants  of  larger  holdings,  can  render 
the  condition  of  these  small  tenants  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  future,  or  make  them  an  im¬ 
proving  and  independent  race  of  small 
cultivators,  has,  we  think,  been  abun¬ 
dantly  shown.  Both  the  worn-out  soil 
and  moist  climate  and  the  petty  sub¬ 
division  of  the  holdings  are  against 
them.  .And,  though  they  are  surround¬ 
ed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  waste 
and  wilderness  land,  the  improbability 
of  the  reclamation  of  soil  so  poor  in 
quality  that,  even  in  spite  of  the  demand 
for  land  in  past  days  from  a  much  larger 
population,  it  has  always  been  considered 
worthless,  has  also  been  pointed  out. 

Can,  then,  that  be  true  patriotism 
which  would  condemn  these  people  to 
remain  in  their  bog-huts  ?  Surely,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  cry  of 
“  Ireland  for  the  Irish  ”  is  one  to  which, 
as  their  bitter  experience  shows,  they 
have  already  listened  too  long.  Hope 
for  them  has  been  too  long  deferred. 
But  in  that  land,  scarcely  a  week  away 


from  their  native  shore,  toward  which 
they  so  often  direct  a  wistful  gaze, 
peopled  in  part  by  their  own  kith  and 
kin,  there  is  to  be  found,  not  only  an 
abundant,  nay,  an  insatiate  demand  for 
well-pain  laborers,  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  but  also  millions  of  fertile  acres 
demanding  for  their  cultivation  and  im¬ 
provement  the  only  article  which  these 
poor  Irishmen  have  to  sell — the  bone  and 
sinew  now  lying  idle  and  worthless. 

Never  at  any  time  have  the  induce¬ 
ments  to  Emigration,  or  the  preparations 
made  for  the  reception  of  emigrants  of 
the  class  under  consideration,  been  so 
great.  The  Canadian  Government  offers 
to  all  bond  fide  settlers  free  grants  of  80 
or  160  acres  of  land  ;  and  on  landing  at 
Quebec,  guides  are  in  readiness  either 
to  direct  the  emigrant  to  these  lands  or  to 
give  information  as  to  the  places  in  which 
labor  is  most  in  demand.  Of  other  col¬ 
onies  I  am  not  able  to  speak  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  but  that  liberal  offers 
are  made  by  them  for  the  passage  and 
conduct  of  emigrants  is  well  known. 

In  the  United  States  the  demand  for 
labor  is  almost  unlimited,  and  in  order 
to  meet  that  provision  which  all  well- 
wishers  for  the  success  of  the  emigrant 
must  desire,  means  are  not  wanting  for 
placing  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
temptations  of  the  great  seaboard  cities. 
The  Catholic  colonies  of  Minnesota  and 
Iowa,  under  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  Bishop  Ireland  (himself  an  Irish 
refugee),  offer  the  greatest  possible  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  settler  who,  with  a  ver)- 
few  pounds  in  his  pocket,  desires  to  ob¬ 
tain  land,  and  to  assist  to  found  in  the 
fertile  prairies  of  the  New  World  colo¬ 
nies  of  industrious  and,  because  indus¬ 
trious,  contented  Irishmen. 

Another  of  these  colonies  is  that  of 
the  Irish  and  ‘American  Colonization 
Association,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  John  Sweetman,  situated  on  very 
fertile  land  in  the  Stare  of  Iowa. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Sweetman  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  tract  of  land  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  poor  Irish  families  to 
purchase  land  and  commence  a  new  life 
there  under  the  greatest  advantages. 
Eighty  acres  of  land  are  here  offered  to 
the  emigrant  at  a  very  low  price,  and 
money  is  advanced  for  this,  as  well  as 
for  the  building  of  the  little  shanty  and 
for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  im- 
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plements  ;  the  repayment  being  spread  congregations  in  that  desire,  and  that  the 
over  a  term  of  years.  emigration  of  the  poor  girls  in  question 

Mr.  Sweetman  has  himself  embarked  has  been  attended  with  signal  and  almost 
a  very  considerable  fortune  in  the  un-  universal  success  and  contentment,  I 
dertaking,  and  personally  superintends  now  desire  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
the  whole  business  on  the  spot,  without  active  co-operation  of  societies  and  in¬ 
cost  to  the  Association.  Already  fifty  dividuals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
or  sixty  families  have  been  settled  ;  in  the  providing  of  funds  to  pay  ocean 
thirty  or  forty  more  have  been  selected  passages,  and  in  the  forwarding  of  pas- 
this  year  ;  and  want  of  funds  for  free  sengers  short  of  funds  and  friends  from 
passages  alone  prevents  double  or  treble  the  seaports' to  temporary  homes  in  the 
the  number  being  taken  out.  Mr.  interior  of  the  country.  In  the  absence 
Sweetman  has  set  a  really  noble  example  of  any  association  for  the  purpose  I 
of  what  may  be  done  by  an  Irish  gentle-  would  gladly  take  charge  of  and  admin- 
man  for  the  benefit  of  his  poorer  neigh-  istcr  funds  subscribed  for  the  payment 
bors.*  of  ocean  passages,  and  I  hope  that  con- 

No  man  is  more  entitled  to  the  grati-  ventual  communities,  or  lay  societies, 
tude  of  his  countrymen  than  Mr.  Vere  especially  in  New  York,^  Philadelphia, 
Foster,  of  Belfast,  for  his  practical  de-  Boston,  and  Montreal,  may  be  gener- 
votion  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  ously  provided  with  funds  by  the  Irish 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  and  non-Irish  American  laity  for  the  re- 
of  emigration  as  one  means  of  assisting  ception  of  friendless  poor  girls  who  may 
the  poverty  of  the  West,  Mr.  Vere  Fos-  be  recommended  to  them  by  their  clergy 
ter  has,  during  a  few  recent  years,  at  his  in  Ireland,  and  for  their  travelling 
own  cost  issued  ro.ooo  assisted  passage  charges  into  the  interior,  where  they 
tickets  of  £2  each.  Limiting  his  efforts  would  receive  further  temporary  assist- 
to  Donegal,  Connaught,  and  other  west-  ance  from  the  local  clergy  and  their 
ern  counties,  and  to  assisting  young  congregations.  Twenty-five  dollars  is 
women,  for  whose  services  as  servants  the  sum  which  I  desire  to  raise  in  aid 
there  is  always  a  demand  in  America,  of  each  emigrant. 

Mr.  Foster  has  through  the  agency  of  In  the  same  circular  Mr.  Vere  Foster 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  made  his  gives  no  less  than  seventy-eight  replies 
practical  benevolence  extend  to  nearly  from  the  Catholic  clergy  in  answer  to 
every  parish  in  these  western  districts.  inquiries  during  the  past  autumn  ;  and 
In  a  circular  just  issued  Mr.  booster  the  following  may  be  given  as  fair  speci- 
says  :  mens  of  the  replies  : 


“  I  have  recently  addressed  a  circular 
to  those  clergymen  from  whose  parishes 
the  greater  number  of  girls  emigrated, 
asking  tidings  of  their  success  in  their 
adopted.country,  and  I  have  much  pleas¬ 
ure  in  appending  hereto  extracts  from  all 
the  letters  which  I  have  received,  and 
which  are  uniformly  of  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  character. 


I.  “  I  have  made  careful  inquiry  about  them, 
and  have  10  state  that  the  accounts  are  good, 
and  that  they  are  all  doing  well.  I  have  also 
to  state  that  there  are  many  girls  in  this  parish 
who  are  very  desirous  of  emigrating,  but  who 
are  unable  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  provide  the  balance  which  is  nec- 


2.  “  We  have  received  letters  from  those 


“  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
I  shall  have  reached  the  end  of  my  re¬ 
sources,  and,  having  demonstrated  that 
the  desire  for  assistance  is  widespread, 
that  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  poorer  members  of  their 


*  Any  further  information  which  may  be 
needed  in  reference  to  this  admirable  instance 
of  Irish  self-help,  may  be  had  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  John  Sweetman,  who  is  at  present 
in  Dublin,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  and 
American  Colonization  Association,  12  South 
Frederick  Street,  Dublin. 


young  girls  who  went  to  America  from  this 
part  of  the  country.  They  give  a  very  grati¬ 
fying  account  of  their  success  so  far  in  their 
adopted  country  ;  almost  all  met  their  friends 
upon  arriving  there.  They  have  expected 
them.  They  are,  and  have  reason  to  be  de¬ 
lighted,  having  left  homes  of  misery  and 
wretchedness  to  go  to  a  country  where  honest 
industry  receives  its  reward,  f  have  no  doubt 
many  are  anxious  to  emigrate  had  they  means. 
When  I  ascertain  their  number,  I’ll  be  happy 
to  forward  their  names  and  co-operate  in  every 
way  with  your  benevolent  and  patriotic  pur¬ 
pose.” 

3.  “  In  reply  to  your  favor  to  hand  this 
morning,  I  beg  to  say  that,  so  far  as  fell  under 
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tnj  observation,  the  girls  who  left  this  parish, 
and  were  assisted  by  you,  have  sent  cheering 
accounts  with  small  remittances  of,  say,  from 
£1  to  £3,  to  their  parents  ;  very  many  of  the 
girls  who  left  in  early  spring  this  year  have 
sent  small  remittances.” 

4.  “Out  of  every  twenty  girls  who  left  this 
parish  for  America  nineteen  went  to  join  their 
uncles  or  aunts  and  other  near  and  dear  rela* 
tives  in  the  ‘  Land  of  the  West,'  so  that  for 
them  an  organization  of  charitable  and  influ¬ 
ential  persons  able  and  willing  to  direct  and 
protect  frienless  and  poor  girls  is  not  nec¬ 
essary,  though  such  a  body  might  be  useful.  I 
know  not  any  small  farmer  or  workman  here 
who  has  not  dear  and  near  friends  in  America, 
and  these  in  very  many  instances  implore  their 
poor  relations  to  join  them.” 

5.  “  I  was  waiting  to  see  the  parents  of  those 
girls  who  availed  themselves  of  the  assisted 
emigration,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  give 
you  the  desired  information.  1  have  learned 
with  pleasure  thkt  these  girls  are  doing  well, 
that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  places  on 
their  arrival  in  America. 

6.  “  Such  an  organization  as  you  refer  to 
would  be  most  desirable.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  steps  have  not  been  taken  in  that 
direction  up  to  this.  However,  there  is  hardly 
a  family  of  the  middle  or  very  poor  classes  in 
Ireland  at  present  that  has  not  sent  one  or 
more  of  its  members  to  America,  so  that  in¬ 
tending  emigrants  as  a  rule  will  have  some 
near  relatives  or  friends  to  go  to.” 

“  In  reply  to  your  several  queries  I  beg  to 
state  : 

7.  “  Tbe  girls  who,  aided  by  you,  went  from 
my  parish  are  so  far  doing  well,  and  assisting 
their  poor  relatives  at  home,  together  with 
paying  the  passage  of  others  out. 

8.  “  I  am  quite  certain  that  many,  very 
many,  boys  and  girls  are  desirous  of  emigrat¬ 
ing,  but  are  prevented  by  want  of  means, 
and  I  fully  concur  with  you  that  immense 
benefits  would  be  conferred  on  poor  emigrants, 
who  are  friendless  in  America,  if  the  clergy, 
conventual  communities  or  others,  would, 
at  the  ports  of  arrival  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  provide  safe  and  lucrative  employ¬ 
ment  for  them.” 

9.  “Many  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland  are 
overcrowded.  Either  migration  or  emigration 
is  certainly  needed,  and  as  migration  is  very 
improbable,  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  small 
and  poor  farmers  would  gladly  emigrate  if 
they  had  favorable  prospects  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.” 

10.  “  The  accounts  which  have  come  from 
the  girls  of  this  parish  who  have  emigrated  are 
very  favorable.  Some  have  sent  money  home 
to  their  parents  and  relatives. 

“  There  are  still  a  good  many  girls  anxious 
to  go,  and  most  of  those  are  of  the  farmer  class, 
young  and  nicely  educated.  Some  are  unable 
to  go  on  account  of  not  having  enough  of 
means. 

”A  society  such  as  that  spoken  of  has  been 
already  considered  by  priests  .and  religious  in 
America. 

“  Nothing  would  afford  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  hear  that  an  organization  to  protect 


the  friendless  females  in  America  was  set  on 
foot. 

“  It  would  be  a  great  matter  to  have  a  ‘  home' 
for  the  girls  in  New  York  and  other  ports 
on  landing  :  owing  to  inexperience  they  are 
often  at  a  loss  how  to  act  and  how  to  avoid 
danger.” 

11.  “I  have  just  returned  from  Canada.  .  . . 

In  all  cases  that  I  have  met,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion.  the  girls  are  happy  and  would  not  come 
back  on  any  condition . The  want  of  fe¬ 

male  help  is  the  greatest  now  in  the  Dominion. 
In  all  Ontario  the  cry  of  the  people  I  mixed 
with  was.  Send  us  as  many  girls  as  you  can. 
....  I  have  received  commissions  to  send  out 
350  girls,  but  I  am  straitened  with  means. 
May  I  expect  a  continuance  of  your  grants? 

12.  “.  ..  Upon  close  and  individual  inqui¬ 
ry  1  find  all  those  poor  girls  have  remitted, 
within  the  past  few  months,  small  sums  of 
money  varying  from  £2  los.  to  £s,  and  all 
have  promised  to  send  more  at  Christmas. 
With  regard  to  the  first  query,  1  may  tell  you 
I  have  some  experience  of  American  life,  and 
how  people  do  generally  succeed  there.  In¬ 
dividual  members  of  families  will  still  emi¬ 
grate  as  before,  and  many  of  them  may  and 
will  succeed  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
through  the  States  and  elsewhere ;  but  the 
way  1  would  recommend  emigration  would 
be  let  some  one  or  more  trustworthy  persons 
go  out  to  America,  and  carefully  look  round 
and  select  a  settlement,  get  means  to  erect 
some  shanties  at  least  thereon,  and  when  thus 
provided  bring  out  whole  families  or  large 
numbers  of  families,  and  let  them  settle  down 
in  their  several  lots,  build  and  rebuild,  till 
and  grow  provisions  for  themselves  for  the 
coming  year,  and  have  some  means  doled  out 
to  such  as  need  them  while  the  first  crop  is 
growing.  By  this  means  they  one  and  all  will 
be  very  soon  independent,  and  set  an  example 
to  others  to  follow  and  do  likewise,  and  thus 
escape  poverty,  idleness,  and  enforced  pri¬ 
vation  at  home.  The  Germans  thus  act ;  they 
squat  down,  build  houses,  cut  out  farms,  till 
and  improve  them,  and  soon  you’ll  see  church, 
school  house,  and  shops  spring  up  as  if  by 
magic,  and  peace  and  plenty  reign  around. 

“  Permitting  the  Irish  to  flock  into  the 
towns  and  cities  of  America,  they  soon  get  a 
distaste  fur  rural  life,  their  natural,  suitable, 
and  most  eligible  course,  and  hence  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  so  many  Irish  to  succeed,  while  other 
nationalities  spread  out,  prosper  and  grow." 

13.  “  I  beg  to  state  that  the  accounts  from 
the  poor  girls  who  left  this  parish  this  year  are 
satisfactory.  There  are  a  few  of  whom  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  heard  since  they  left.  There 
are  several  girls  here  who  are  anxious  to  go 
to  America,  but  have  no  means.  I  know 
five  or  six,  some  of  whom  I  could  recommend 
as  first-class  servants  for  any  house,  who  have 
friends  in  America,  and  are  most  anxious  to 
go,  but  have  not  the  means.  They  have 
spoken  to  me  for  aid  within  the  last  week. 

“As  regards  the  prospects  here,  poverty  is 
a  fixed  quantity,  for  Connemara  is  *  sicut  erat 
in principio  et  nunt  et  semper  et  in  sacula,'  the 
land  of  wretchedness  and  misery.” 
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14.  “  In  reply  to  the  queries  in  your  circular, 

I  wish  to  say  that,  as  regards  the  girls  who 
emigrated  from  this  parish,  they  are  going  on 
well,  and  give  very  satisfactoiy  accounts  of 
the  country.  Some  of  them  have  even  sent 
money  twict  to  their  friends  in  a  very  short 
time.” 

15.  “I  sent  ofT,  with  your  help,  a  batch  of 
eight  girls  last  summer  to  America.  Seven 
of  these  wrote  to  sat  they  were  doing  well  ; 
the  othcr  1  understand  is  doing  well  too.  These 
girls  have  sent  home  money,  one  as  much  as 
ten  pounds  ;  another  paid  her  father’s  passage, 
and  sent  money  home  besides.” 

One  or  two  speak  less  brightly  of  the 
prospects  ;  one  only  in  tones  of  discour¬ 
agement  ;  all  are  unanimous  as  to  the 
importance  of  an  organization  at  the 
port  of  landing  for  the  oversight  and 
protection  of  the  girls  on  landing.  This 
subject  is  of  vast  importance  for  all 
classes  of  emigrants,  and  I  am  glad  to 
know  is  receiving  much  attention  in  in¬ 
fluential  quarters.  Nearly  all  the  letters 
refer  to  the  amounts  sent  home  to  assist 
relations  to  follow  their  example,  and 
Mr.  Foster’s  calculation  is  that  each  girl 
who  emigrates  finds  tire  funds  needed  to 
bring  out  another. 

With  so  important  and  unprejudiced 
a  mass  of  evidence  before  us,  even  if  we 
had  none  other  to  rely  upon,  w'e  must 
admit  that  the  case  for  those  who  insist 
upon  the  immense  importance  and  ben¬ 
efit  of  Emigration  is  fully  made  out.  If 
further  evidence  is  needed,  every  travel¬ 
ler  who  has  visited  Canada  or  the  United 
States  can  add  his  testimony. 

During  a  visit  to  these  countries  in  the 
autumn  of  1880,  I  made  it  my  special 
duty  to  inquire  as  to  the  results  of  Emi¬ 
gration.  My  inquiries  extended  to 
.Manitoba  in  the  North-West,  and  other 
portions  of  Canada,  as  well  as  through¬ 
out  the  Eastern  States.  The  reply  was 
uniform.  Place  your  Irish  laborer  or 
small  farmer  on  the  land  and  away  from 
the  great  cities,  and  his  success  is 
assured.  Leave  him  to  fester  in  our 
great  seaports,  and  he  is  as  degraded  as 
his  fellows  in  your  own  ports  of  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Glasgow, 

Over  and  over  again,  I  saw,  and  con¬ 
versed  with.  Irishmen  who,  having  come 
out  in  rags,  are  now  highly-valued  ser¬ 
vants  ;  or  having  landed  penniless,  are 
now  the  owners  of  land  and  houses,  and 
are  looked  upon  as  most  useful  and  in¬ 
dustrious  citizens. 

I  was  especially  struck  with  this  in 
New  Series.— Voi,  XXXV.,  No.  6 


some  of  the  more  recently  settled  States 
— Minnesota,  for  instance  —  in  which 
whole  counties  were  formed  and  settled 
by  flourishing  Irishmen.  I  may  cite  the 
evidence  given  me  by  the  Hon.  Member 

for - County,  in  Canada,  which  he 

had  represented  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
who  informed  me  that  a  large  proportion 
of  his  constituents  were  descendants  of 
poor  Irishmen  who  had  fled  from  the 
famine  of  1847.  Very  few  of  the  older 
people  were  living  ;  a  new  generation 
had  sprung  up — thrifty,  well  to  do,  vig¬ 
orous,  well-educated,  and  raised  phy¬ 
sically,  mentally,  and  morally.  "  Why,” 
said  my  friend,  as  he  closed  his  encomi¬ 
um  upon  the  improvement  of  his  con¬ 
stituents,  “  her  Majesty  might  raise  a 
regiment  of  Guardsmen  among  them, 
they  are  so  fine  a  set  of  men.” 

Put  let  an  Irish  emigrant,  who  has  not 
been  more  than  a  year  in  the  country, 
speak  for  himself.  The  following  is 
taken  from  a  letter  from  one  of  those 
who  have  been  helped  ”  to  a  better 
land  ”  by  Miss  Georgiana  Kennedy,  of 
Dublin,  who  has  certainly  conferred 
upon  her  countrymen  a  greater  boon 
than  some  of  those  ladies  who  claim  to 
be  considered  patriots  and  advisers  of 
the  people  : 

Letter  from  Joseph  Conroy  to  Miss  Kennedy. 

“Curry  Murry  Co.,  Minn.,  I 
U.  S.  A.,  December  i,  1881.  j 

“.  .  .  .  Myself  and  my  family  are  in  the  very 
best  of  good  health  at  present.  I  have 
had  the  very  best  ol  good  luck  since  I  arrived 
here,  my  family  always  keeping  so  well  and 
my  cow  and  oxen  and  all.  My  crops  have 
done  well  from  the  first  day  we  occupied  our 
house  and  eighty  acres  of  land.  1  have  got 
all  my  potatoes  secured,  about  sixty  bushels, 
which  will  give  us  plenty  for  winter.  1  also 
have  my  Hax  saved  and  in  a  secure  stack 
ready  for  threshing.  I  also  have  my  Indian 
corn  cut  and  stacked  and  all  my  hay  secured, 
and  1  am  now  after  siding  my  house  with 
wood,  which  is  far  better  than  sodding.  I  also 
have  lumber  to  ceil  it,  which  will  make  it 
quite  warm.  I  am  busy  at  present  getting  my 
stable  built  and  hauling  firewood  from  Tracy. 

“  Mr.  Sweetman  has  given  to  every  settler 
timber  for  siding  his  house  and  ceiling  it, 
along  with  four  curds  of  firewood  to  each  set¬ 
tler,  which  we  are  busy  drawing  home  from 
Tracy.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  world  deserves  more  praise  for  all 
his  doings  towards  his  settlers  than  what  Mr. 
Sweetman  does — yes,  he  is  a  most  kind-heart¬ 
ed  gentlemen  and  smiles  with  joy  at  all 
our  good  doings.  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Al¬ 
mighty  God  in  all  my  undertakings,  reaping, 
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mowing,  ploughing,  sowing,  buying,  or  selling, 

I  do  all  in  His  name  that  guided  us  here 
across  the  Atlantic  to  our  lonely  but  happy 
home.  Yes,  any  man  can  make  himself  and 
his  home  happy  if  he  only  has  a  little  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  never  look  back,  always  to 
look  to  the  future ;  to  get  all  his  crops 
planted  in  time,  and  to  rise  early  from  his  bed 
every  morning  and  make  a  good  day’s  work, 
he  is  sure  to  get  on  and  do  good  for  himself 
and  his  family;  and  also  he  will  be  able  to 
give  a  happy  return  to  Mr.  Sweetman  for  all 

his  good  doings  towards  him . Yes,  my 

children,  they  are  away  from  all  bad  vice, 
they  will  see  nothing  bad  here,  only  the  kind 

word  of  their  father  and  mother . I  also 

feel  happy  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  got  my 
winter  provisions  secured,  and  I  have  got  all 
my  work  done  for  winter,  only  two  and  a  half 
cords  of  wood  which  lies  yetin*Tracy  ;  owing 
to  the  severe  frost  our  oxen  cannot  travel. 
Still  we  have  a  good  fire  burning,  we  burn 
hay  to  save  one  cord  and  a  half  of  firewood 
th.it  I  have  already  at  home  ;  I  shall  have  the 
remaining  part  when  it  snows  some.  I  have 
got  my  dwelling-house  sided  and  ceiled, 
which  leaves  it  quite  warm,  and  also  a  good 
sod  house  for  my  cow  and  oxen,  and  two  pigs 
I  bought  at  four  dollars . " 

My  space  forbids  more. 

Again  let  me  repeat,  that  what  poor 
Irishmen  need  is  to  be  helped  to  offer  in 
the  best  market  the  only  ware  they  have 
to  dispose  of.  To  deny  them  this,  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  lessen  the  number 
of  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  seems  to  me  a 
very  grave  responsibility,  not  to  say  a 
crime.  Better  far  a  prosperous  and  con¬ 
tented  Ireland,  with  four  millions  of 
people,  if  it  were  so,  than  a  pauperized, 
impoverished,  and  discontented  Ireland 
with  five  or  eight  millions. 

And  surely  if  any  of  the  so-called 
“  leaders  of  the  people  ”  of  Ireland  had 
any  article  to  dis|X>se  of,  at  present 
valueless  in  Ireland,  but  priceless  in 
America,  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
transfer  or  take  it  there.  To  them 
“  Ireland  for  the  Irish  ”  would  then  in¬ 
deed  be  deemed  a  meaningless  cry.  But 
is  it  less  meaningless  when  that  article  is 
labor,  and  the  alternatives  beggary,  or 
independence  and  comfort  ? 

Much  false  and  merely  sentimental  talk 
has  been  indulged  in  by  certain  parties 
to  the  infinite  injury  of  the  impoverished 
people.  Who  ever  affects  to  speak  of 
“  banishment  ”  or  expatriation  "  in 
reference  to  the  multitudes  of  English¬ 
men  who  yearly  go  abroad  to  “  seek  their 


fortunes,”  and  who,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  forefathers,  have  helped 
to  colonize  and  civilize  the  world  ?  And 
in  the  greatness  of  such  enterprises  have 
not  Irishmen  had  their  full  share  ?  Who 
regards  with  pity  the  founders  of  that 
great  Western  Commonwealth  whose  de¬ 
scendants  welcome  with  open  arms  all 
comers  from  the  Old  World  ? 

We  may  justly  regret  the  necessity 
which  the  changed  conditions  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  the  impoverished  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  and  small  holdings,  or  any  other 
causes  combined,  impose  upon  Irishmen 
to  leave  their  native  land  ;  but  to  op¬ 
pose  the  departure  of  thousands,  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  a  decent  livelihood 
in  Ireland,  to  a  country  which  offers 
them  land  at  the  lowest  price,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  the  highest  price  for  the 
labor  they  have  to  dispose  of,  seems  alike 
shortsighted  and  impolitic.  Just  as  well 
might  they  oppose  the  exportation  of  the 
thousands  of  tons  of  Irish  potatoes  now 
leaving  for  New  York,  and  proclaim 
that  they  should  be  left  to  rot  at 
home. 

Unpatriotic  do  you  call  it  ?  It  is  the 
law  written  on  the  human  race  ;  the  law 
which  drew  Abraham  from  his  native 
land ;  the  law  which,  written  on  the 
minds  of  the  great  Aryan  family,  led 
them  to  descend  from  their  eastern 
homes  to  people  and  fertilize  the  plains 
of  Europe  ;  the  law  which  led  Columbus 
and  Vasco  di  Gama,  and  a  host  of  others, 
to  search  for  and  to  point  out  the  great 
New  World  ;  the  law  which  has  impelled 
and  is  now  impelling  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  of  all  nationalities  in  Europe 
to  surge  forth  with  increasing  volume,  in 
that  great  wave  of  humanity  which  breaks 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Western  World, 
not  to  devastate,  but  to  fertilize  and 
bless.  And  in  that  vast  gathering  of  all 
European  races  which  goes  to  form  the 
great  American  nation,  Ireland  may  well 
be  proud  to  have  contributed  her  full 
quota  ;  and,  spite  of  some  omens  to  the 
contrary,  the  world  may  be  congratulated 
that  both  the  sentiment  and  the  vivacity 
of  the  Irish  race  will  thus  be  perpetuated 
and  will  help  to  mould  the  character  of 
the  Great  English  Republic  of  the  fut¬ 
ure. — Contemporary  Review. 
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If  there  is  a  district  in  our  Islands 
where  the  romance  of  history  and  of 
poetry,  of  legend,  tradition,  and  daring 
adventure,  associates  itself  with  all  that 
is  most  characteristic  in  scenery,  it  is  in 
the  Border  counties  between  Carlisle 
and  Berwick.  We  call  the  scenery  char¬ 
acteristic,  because  with  all  its  pictu¬ 
resqueness  it  is  wild  and  suggestive 
rather  than  beautiful.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  spots  of  exceeding  loveliness, 
where  a  river  winds  peacefully  under 
hanging  woods,  or  a  lake  lies  sleeping 
in  the  shadows  of  the  encircling  hills  ; 
where  we  look  from  a  castled  height 
through  leafy  vistas  down  the  rich  mead¬ 
ows  of  some  pastoral  valley  ;  or  where 
we  linger,  lost  in  the  memories  of  the 
past,  in  the  sculptured  cloisters  of  some 
ruined  shrine.  But  as  a  rule,  we  are 
still  most  impressed  by  the  sense  of  des¬ 
olation,  which  must  have  been  over¬ 
powering  in  the  lawless  days  of  the  moss 
troopers,  had  the  stranger  who  for  his 
sins  found  himself  in  those  solitudes, 
been  in  a  mood  to  yield  to  the  senti¬ 
mental  emotions.  The  lairds  and  the  far¬ 
mers  have  wrought  wonderful  changes. 
The  plough  has  been  passed  over  many 
a  famous  battle-field  besides  the  brown 
ridge  of  Flodden  ;  black  moss-flows  bear 
waving  grain  cops ;  plantations  have 
been  covering  the  bare  hillsides  ;  and 
gentlemen’s  seats,  in  their  smiling  “  pol¬ 
icies,”  have  replaced  the  keeps  of  the 
riders  who  shifted  for  their  living.  Yet 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  to 
this  day  so  little  altered  in  essentials,  as 
to  enable  us  to  realize  all  that  it  used  to 
be.  Standing  on  some  frontier  height 
like  the  Carter  Gate,  we  can  picture  the 
condition  of  the  marches  when  their 
martial  wardens  may  be  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  saddle  ;  and  when  the  gear 
of  the  good  people  within  their  bounds 
was  perpetually  changing  owners  between 
sunset  and  cock-crow.  We  look  across 
a  wild  jumble  of  heathery  and  grassy 
hills,  seldom  rising  to  the  dignity  of 
mountains,  and  intersected  everywhere 
by  valleys  and  chasms.  Rills  or  brawl¬ 
ing  brooks  tumbling  down  each  hollow 
in  a  succession  of  pools,  rushes,  and 
cascades,  drainhigthe  upland  peat-bogs, 
or  filtering  between  banks  of  gravel. 
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swelled  the  streams  that  meandered 
through  meadows  and  mosses.  A  heavy 
fall  of  rain  might  flood  these  rivers  at 
any  moment,  and  send  them  down  in 
foaming  torrents,  ”  like  the  mane  of  a 
chestnut  steed,”  when  they  would  not 
“  ride,”  and  effectually  cut  the  retreat 
of  invadeis,  who  were  brought  up  at  the 
fords  that  were  guarded  in  their  rear. 
If  we  take  one  of  those  crystal  streams 
for  our  guide,  and  leave  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  for  the  lower  country,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  wandering  among  green  heights 
and  in  valleys  where  the  sense  of  soli¬ 
tude  is  almost  oppressive  in  the  bright¬ 
est  day.  Here  and  there  we  may  come 
upon  the  substantial  steading  of  a  sheep- 
farmer,  or  on  the  snug  sheilling  of  one 
of  his  shepherds.  The  silence  is  only 
broken  by  the  bleating  of  the  scattered 
flocks  ;  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  wary 
curlew  ;  by  the  call  of  the  lapwing- 
swooping  viciously  overhead,  or  the  note 
of  alarm  of  the  startled  grouse.  But  on- 
many  a  commanding  point  of  vantage 
we  look  up  to  the  remains  of  a  shattered 
keep,  with  its  weather-worn  walls  of- 
massive  masonry.  And  now  and  again 
we  skirt  what  remains  of  one  of  those 
trackless  and  treacherous  morasses 
which  were  the  real  strongholds  of  the 
freebooters  of  the  olden  time,  when  in¬ 
roads  in  force  put  fighting  out  of  the 
question. 

Except  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Caerlav- 
erock,  and  perhaps  Lochmaben,  there 
were  no  such  baronial  castles  in  the 
Scottish  frontier  counties  as  the  ances¬ 
tral  holds  of  the  Percys,  the  Nevilles,  or 
the  Howards,  which  were  the  stately 
bulwarks  of  cultivated  England.  The 
strength  that  the  Scots  relied  upon  in 
the  last  resort  was  expressed  in  the  mem¬ 
orable  reply  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  to  the 
threats  of  Henry  VIII.,  his  overbearing 
brother-in-law,  who  had  been  irritated 
by  the  Earl’s  sturdy  patriotism  :  ”  Little 
does  King  Harry  know  the  skirts  of 
Cairntable  :  I  could  keep  myself  there 
against  all  his  English  host.”  The 
Douglas  belonged  to  a  family  which, 
since  the  days  of  Lord  James,  had  al¬ 
ways  "  loved  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing 
than  the  mouse  squeak  and  that  was 
the  feeling  of  all  the  Border  clans  be- 
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tween  Berwick-on-Tweed  and  the  sands 
of  the  Solway.  Unrivalled  except  by 
their  English  neighbors  as  skirmishing 
light-horsemen,  skimming  swamp  and 
morass  on  their  light-footed  nags  like 
so  many  web-footed  wild-fowls  or  VVills- 
o’-the-wisp,  their  peculiar  talent  for 
fighting  was  altogether  opposed  to  stand¬ 
ing  wearisome  sieges  l^hind  walls  and 
battlements.  Their  rude  towers  may  be 
said  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  the 
umbrella  or  light  waterproof  which 
throws  off  the  heavy  flying  shower. 
They  made  them  good  against  the 
chances  of  a  casual  raid,  rather  than 
leave  them  to  be  gutted  by  the  fire  that 
consumed  their  plenishing.  But  when 
a  march-storm  burst  upon  their  heads  in 
its  violence,  then,  driving  their  cattle 
before  them  with  their  tough  lance- 
shafts,  and  mounting  the  women  and 
bairns  on  the  crupper  behind  them,  they 
sought  shelter  in  the  labyrinths  of  the 
moss-flows,  where  it  was  foolhardy  to 
follow  them. 

Yet  in  those  wild  days  of  raiding, 
cattle-lifting,  and  fire-raising,  when  the 
forays  left  famine  and  pestilence  behind 
them,  the  middle  and  western  marches, 
at  all  events,  were  far  more  populous 
than  at  present.  As  the  birds  of  prey 
of  the  East  come  flocking  to  the  feast 
on  a  dying  animal,  from  what  seemed  a 
speckless  sky  over  a  lifeless  solitude,  so 
the  glens  that  have  long  since  been 
cleared  for  sheep-walks,  sent  forth  their 
swarms  of  hardy  moss-troopers,  when 
the  bale-fires  were  kindled  on  the 
heights,  and  messengers  went  round  with 
the  gathering  word.  And  these  men 
made  love  in  their  own  rough  fashion, 
marrying  and  multiplying,  and  rearing 
their  ragged  families.  It  is  a  mystery 
how  they  managed  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves,  when  the  arable  land  around  each 
keep  or  hamlet  was  measured  by  the 
field-works  that  could  be  thrown  up  to 
protect  it.  For  although  cattle  were 
'*  lifted"  at  least  as  often  as  bred  at 
home,  there  must  have  been  limits  to 
the  herds  on  either  side  of  the  Border  ; 
and  when  the  jackmen  found  short  com¬ 
mons  at  the  tables  of  their  chief,  the  un¬ 
lucky  non-combatants  must  often  have 
gone  fasting.  But  the  fittest  survived, 
struggling  up  somehow  ;  and  the  men 
were  a  lean,  long-winded  generation, 
who,  with  hard  exercise  and  spare  diet. 


trained  down  to  sinew  and  bone  ;  who 
carried  no  superfluous  weight  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  ;  who  were  always  in  condition  to 
give  the  blood  hounds  a  breather,  if  it 
were  their  mishap  to  be  hunted  like 
William  of  Deloraine  ;  and  who  fre¬ 
quently  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  but 
more  often  came  to  their  end  by  spear 
or  halter. 

We  said  the  Border  scenery  was  sug¬ 
gestive  as  well  as  characteristic  ;  and 
the  very  names  either  reflect  the  past,  or 
associate  themselves  with  its  memories 
and  traditions.  Thus  Wolfshope,  Wolfs- 
cleugh — scores  of  places  similarly 
christened,  though  we  do  not  vouch  for 
the  exactness  of  our  designations — re¬ 
mind  us  of  times  when  the  exterminated 
beasts  of  prey  haunted  the  tangled  un¬ 
dergrowth  of  vanished  forests.  The 
ancient  family  of  Swinton  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  borrowed  their  honorable 
patronymic  from  some  formidable  tusk¬ 
er  destroyed  by  a  progenitor  —  as  the 
“  worms”  or  gigantic  serpents  of  Lamb- 
ton  and  Linton  succumbed  to  the  prow¬ 
ess  of  valiant  local  knights-errant. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of 
Harthill,  Hindlee,  EarnescHff,  Tod- 
holes,  Brockenhope,  etc.  While  the 
Otterburne,  called  after  the  otters  that 
infested  its  hollow  banks,  brings  us 
down  to  the  semi-historical  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase,  when  the  ‘‘  doughty  Doug¬ 
las"  sought  a  J)rey  in  Northumberland, 
as  a  challenge  to  the  rival  house  of 
Percy.  Who  can  look  up  from  Belford 
or  Wooler  to  the  lowering  brown  masses 
of  the  Cheviots,  now  veiled  in  their 
draperies  of  cloud  and  mist,  now  stand¬ 
ing  sharply  out  in  the  brilliancy  of  a 
sunburst,  without  thinking  of  that  mem¬ 
orable  hunting-party  that  was  to  be  rued 
by  the  child  unborn  ?  The  shadows  of 
those  hill-tops  in  cloud  or  storm,  seem 
to  fall  heavy  on  the  resting-places  of  the 
heroes  of  romance  whose  souls  were  un¬ 
timely  despatched  to  Hades.  V'et,  as 
it  happens,  it  is  the  genius  of  some  for¬ 
gotten  Border  minstrel  that  has  conse¬ 
crated  those  scenes  with  their  mythical 
associations  ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  the 
Homeric  hunting-party  in  the  Cheviots 
is  founded  on  the  historic  fight  of  the 
Otterburne.  Not  that  the  battle  loses 
much  in  poetical  fire,  if  we  read  of  it  in 
the  pages  of  the  chivalrous  Froissart. 
Then,  again,  with  its  changing  fortunes 
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and  its  actual  death-roll,  it  has  been 
seized  upon  by  the  genius  of  some  later 
bard,  and  immortalized  in  one  of  the 
most  soul-stirring  of  the  Border  ballads. 
What  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
last  words  of  the  fallen  Douglas,  to  the 
mourners  who,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
conflict,  stood  bending  in  the  distraction 
of  sorrow  over  their  dying  leader  ? — 

“  Oh  bury  me  by  the  bracken  bush, 

Beneath  the  blooming  briar  ; 

Let  never  living  mortal  ken 
That  e’er  a  kindly  Scot  lies  here.” 

If  we  may  believe  the  old  chroniclers, 
making  due  allowance  for  romantic  ex¬ 
aggeration,  Otterburne  was  the  most 
fiercely  contested  of  all  the  Border 
fights,  not  even  excepting  disastrous 
Flodden.  It  was  the  typical  decision  in 
arms  of  a  warden-raid  in  force,  when  all 
the  fighting  strength  of  one  side  had  been 
deliberately  mustered  to  repel  an  organ¬ 
ized  onset  from  the  other.  But  there 
are  scores  of  other  fights  and  skirm¬ 
ishes,  of  which  we  are  reminded  either 
by  some  moss-grown  memorial-stone,  or 
by  a  casual  glance  over  the  county 
maps,  down  to  the  bloody  rout  of  Philip- 
haugh,  where  '*  the  great  marquis”  of 
Aytoun’s  noble  ballad,  for  once  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  some  unaccountable  mischance, 
was  as  much  out-generalled  as  outnum¬ 
bered.  Philiphaugh  was  fought  between 
opposing  bodies  of  the  kindly  Scots  ; 
but  unfortunately,  that  was  no  novel 
experience  in  the  troubled  annals  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  P'or  the  blood  feud 
prevailed  among  our  Borderers  as  among 
the  Arabs  ;  and  a  homicide  committed 
"  red-hand”  in  some  hot-headed  broil, 
led  to  the  bitter  clan-quarrels  that  lasted 
through  generations. 

The  English  and  Scottish  dales  have 
each  their  separate  history,  generally 
similar  in  outline  as  in  the  grim  uni¬ 
formity  of  details — Tynedale  and  Red- 
esdale,  Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale — and 
written  in  characters  of  blood  and  fire. 
Then  there  are  the  royal  and  feudal  for¬ 
tresses,  each  of  them  with  its  memories, 
that  have  supplied  the  materials  for 
many  a  thrilling  ballad  or  stirring  epi¬ 
sode  to  the  chroniclers.  The  very  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  obscure  freebooters,  whose 
names  were  never  known  beyond  the 
districts  that  they  pillaged,  have  fired 
the  enthusiasm  of  local  antiquaries,  and 
suggested  themes  for  popular  modem 


songs.  .And  yet,  though  those  pictures 
of  the  past  are  dark  and  lurid,  they  are 
not  unrelieved  by  their  gleams  of  light. 
For  the  moss-troopers  —  who  knew 
neither  fear  nor  ruth,  who  laughed  at 
any  notion  of  the  rights  of  property,  and 
who  seldom  gave  a  thought  to  religion, 
unless  they  had  time  to  send  for  a  priest 
to  hear  their  shrift— had  their  chival¬ 
rous,  and  almost  their  generous  side. 
They  were  as  staunch  friends  as  they 
were  relentless  enemies;  they  would  run 
any  risks  to  rescue  a  comrade  who  lay 
shackled  in  some  dungeon  awaiting  his 
doom.  They  were  seldom  guilty  of 
wanton,  or  at  least  of  deliberate  cruelty, 
though  they  would  burn  the  ”  biggin” 
of  a  wretched  family,  and  carry  away  or 
destroy  all  its  means  of  susbsistence.  In 
ordinary  raids,  we  seldom  hear  of  their 
offering  violence — Russian  and  Bulga¬ 
rian  fashion — to  females.  And  above 
all,  they  were  true  to  their  plighted 
w’ord,  when  solemnly  given  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  ;  while  perjury  was  held 
in  such  general  detestation  that  the 
most  reckless  ruffian  was  suffered  to  go 
free  if  he  “  cleansed  himself  by  oath  of 
march- treason  stain.” 

The  idea  of  writing  an  article  on  the 
Borders  in  the  olden  time  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  us  by  reading  a  striking  and 
interesting  piece  of  county  history  that 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  John  Russell, 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  very  ancient  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  Haigs  of  Bemersyde.*  It 
seems  strange  enough  that  a  stock  of  no 
great  strength,  and  boasting  few  influen¬ 
tial  connections,  should  have  flourished 
under  the  same  roof-tree  for  seven  cen¬ 
turies,  and  survived  the  convulsions  and 
vicissitudes  that  shifted  or  uprooted  the 
most  powerful  families,  whose  heads 
held  the  state  of  petty  princes.  We 
shall  advert  to  that  point  again.  In  the 
meantime,  we  may  remark  that  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell’s  book  throws  many  interesting 
lights  on  early  Border  history.  He  points 
out  that,  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  and  owing  to  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  adverse  circumstances,  the 
Border  districts,  after  making  a  respect¬ 
able  start  in  civilization — after  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  softening  influence  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  religious  communities,  and 

*  The  Haigs  of  Bemersyde  :  a  Family  His¬ 
tory.  By  John  Russell.  William  Blackwood 
&  ^ns  ;  Edinburgh  and  London:  18S2. 
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making  creditable  progress  in  the  arts  of 
peace — relapsed  into  hopeless  lawless¬ 
ness  and  barbarism.  In  the  days  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  Border  line,  as  it  has 
been  subsequently  defined,  did  not  exist. 
The  Saxon  Northumbria  included  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  southern  Scotland. 
Even  subsequently,  when  the  Saxon 
kingdom  had  shrunk  to  an  English  earl¬ 
dom,  there  was  no  chronic  hostility  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Scotland.  On  the 
contrary,  noble  Norman  adventurers 
held  domains  indifferently  in  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  not  a  few  of  them  at¬ 
tached  themselves  specially  to  the  Court 
of  the  Scottish  king.  Scotland,  being 
seldom  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  had 
become  relatively  wealthy.  That  is 
shown  by  the  pious  but  somewhat  im¬ 
provident  liberality  of  David  I.,  styled 
by  the  old  chroniclers  “  ane  sair  sanct 
for  the  Crown."  He  founded  and  gen¬ 
erously  endowed  the  abbeys  of  Melrose, 
Jedburgh,  Kelso,  and  Dry  burgh  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  if  the  monks  had 
the  selecting  of  the  conventual  sites,  the 
choice  does  infinite  credit  to  their  taste. 
In  his  interested  anxiety  for  the  weal 
of  his  soul,  he  endowed  the  worthy 
fathers,  some  of  whom  he  allured  from 
England,  by  an  indiscriminate  aliena¬ 
tion  of  Crown  property.  Nevertheless, 
even  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the 
investment  might  not  have  proved  a  bad 
one  had  things  gone  smoothly.  The 
monks,  as  Mr.  Russell  explains,  set  an 
admirable  example  to  their  neighbors. 
It  was  their  interest  to  live  in  charity 
with  all  men,  and  to  preach  peace  and 
progress  to  the  flocks  that  paid  them 
dues  and  reverence.  They  encouraged 
their  serfs  and  the  kirk-vassals  to  labor 
industriously  on  their  fertile  domains  ; 
they  reclaimed  the  waste  places,  and  pro¬ 
moted  tillage,  according  to  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  lights  of  that  age.  The  abbeys 
and  priories,  surrounded  by  their  orch¬ 
ards  and  meadows,  their  home  crofts  and 
fish-ponds,  were  so  many  smiling  oases 
in  the  surrounding  wilderness.  Nor 
did  the  recluses  devote  themselves  only 
to  their  religious  duties  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  their  material  comforts.  There 
were  students  in  their  peaceful  cells  who 
kept  alight  the  lamps  of  learning  There 
were  cunning  illuminators  who  wrought 
at  the  reproduction  of  rare  manuscripts 
and  missals.  Those  of  them  who  had 


any  artistic  susceptibilities  were  refined 
by  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  art,  for  the 
designs  of  the  stately  abodes,  and  the 
sculptured  tracery  of  their  chapels  and 
cloisters,  show  that  brilliant  precocity 
of  primitive  architectural  genius  which 
our  professionals  of  modern  times  have 
vainly  attempted  to  imitate.  The  hos¬ 
pitable  monks  must  often  have  enter¬ 
tained  in  their  refectories  the  masters 
and  enthusiastic  scholars  of  the  early 
mediceval  artistic  revelation. 

Hut  all  that  brilliant  promise  was 
doomed  to  sudden  eclipse.  The  most 
famous  prophecy  attributed  to  the  Rhy¬ 
mer,  who  predicted  the  long  stability  of 
fortune  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  the 
Haigs,  warned  Scotland  of  the  dire  train 
of  disaster  which  was  to  follow  the  death 
of  the  good  King  Alexander,  The  story 
is  well  known.  The  sage  had  spoken  of 
a  terrible  storm  which  was  to  desolate 
Scotland  on  a  certain  day.  The  morn¬ 
ing  had  dawned  fine  ;  the  skies  were 
singularly  cloudless  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
March,  who  was  probably  the  feudal 
superior  of  the  laird  of  Ercildoune,  had 
laughed  at  the  "  bad  shot"  of  his  gifted 
county  neighbor.  The  seer  retorted  in 
the  mystical  epigram  that  was  to  prove 
pregnant  with  calamitous  meaning,  when 
news  was  brought  to  the  Court  of  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  the  mon¬ 
arch  :  “  That  was  the  storm  I  foretold, 
and  so  it  shall  prove  to  Scotland."  And 
so  amply  was  the  black  prophecy  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  course  of  successive  cen¬ 
turies  of  bloodshed,  that  w’e  might  well 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  subsequent  in¬ 
vention  of  some  ingenious  compiler  of 
the  sanguinary  chronicles,  were  it  not 
probable  that  in  that  case  we  should 
have  had  the  means  of  fixing  its  date. 
The  Rhymer’s  sagacity  might  well  fore¬ 
see  some  of  the  evils  that  were  to  flow 
from  the  death  of  Alexander.  The 
death  of  the  "  Maiden  of  Norway”  fol¬ 
lowing  that  of  her  father,  opened  the 
vexed  question  of  the  Scottish  succes¬ 
sion.  The  ambition  of  the  first  Edward, 
"the  ruthless  king"  of  Gray’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  ode,  was  favored  and  forwarded  by 
the  fierce  jealousies  of  rival  baronial 
claimants.  And  as  it  chanced  that  those 
warlike  barons,  the  Bruces  and  the  Bal- 
iols,  the  Cummins  and  the  Soulises, 
had  their  chief  seats  in  the  frontier 
counties,  the  Borders  were  doubly  con- 
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vulsed,  and  the  subversion  of  their  grow¬ 
ing  civilization  was  more  absolute. 

The  vicissitudes,  migrations,  and  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  great  Border  families  are 
curious,  though,  considering  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  scarcely  extraordinary, 
Bruce’s  assertion  of  the  national  inde¬ 
pendence  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
sweeping  proscriptions.  As  a  feudal 
chief  and  as  a  patriot,  the  “  good  King 
Robert”  had  naturally  no  liking  for  the 
rival  houses  who  had  allied  themselves 
with  the  Southerns,  and  pushed  him 
hard.  'I'he  Baliols  were  banished,  their 
lands  were  conhscated,  and  though  one 
of  them  usurped  the  crown  for  a  few 
months,  in  future  we  only  find  them  fig¬ 
uring  in  Scottish  history  as  the  vassals 
and  followers  of  the  English.  The 
Cummins,  who  counted  kinship  with  the 
MacDougals.  of  Lorn,  shared  the  same 
fate,  though  they  afterward  recovered 
rank  and  power  as  north-country  bar¬ 
ons,  and  have  left  their  lineal  descend¬ 
ants  in  the  northern  counties.  The  last 
of  the  Lords  Soulis,  if  he  be  the  sor¬ 
cerer  and  tyrant  of  sinister  memory  who 
was  boiled  in  a  leaden  shroud,  if  we  may 
trust  Leyden’s  ballad,  had  in  reality  a 
more  peaceful  end.  He  was  seized  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  following,  and 
tried  before  his  peers  in  full  Parliament 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the 
sovereign.  He  saved  his  life  by  con¬ 
fessing  the  crime  ;  but  he  had  to  submit 
to  the  forfeiture  of  his  vast  estates,  and 
died  in  confinement  in  Dumbarton  Cas¬ 
tle.  Very  probably  he  deserved '  his 
fate,  though  the  exploits  of  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  done  gallant  service 
against  the  English,  and  once  been  joint- 
warden  of  the  kingdom,  might  have  pled 
in  his  favor.  But  he  had  dangerous  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  throne,  depending  on  a 
disputed  point  of  pedigree  and  legiti¬ 
macy  ;  and  undoubtedly  he  was  as  am¬ 
bitious  as  he  was  turbulent  and  schem¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
that  though  the  chief  fortress  of  the 
Soulises  was  in  Liddesdale,  they  had  ex¬ 
tensive  possessions  in  the  Lothians. 
Glimerton,  close  to  the  capital,  belonged 
to  them  ;  and  it  is  said  they  gave  their 
name  to  the  parish  of  Saltoun — original¬ 
ly  Soulistoun.  The  Gordons,  like  the 
Cummins,  were  another  family  who 
shifted  northward  from  the  frontiers  ; 
they  have  carried  the  names  of  their 


southern  estates  along  with  them  ;  and 
indirectly  they  owed  their  aggrandize¬ 
ment  to  the  forfeitures  whch  made  so 
many  of  the  nobility  landless.  Scott 
tellstheir  story  in  the  notes  to  his  ”  Bor¬ 
der  Minstrelsy.”  Originally  they  were 
settled  on  the  lands  of  Gordon  and 
Huntly  in  the  Merse.  Adam  de  Gor¬ 
don,  a  distinguished  ancestor  of  the 
”  Cocks  of  the  North,”  was  a  trouble¬ 
some  neighbor  to  the  Northumbrians, 
and  a  favorite  companion-in-arms  of  the 
Bruce.  He  received  a  grant  of  the  con¬ 
fiscated  estates  of  David  de  Strathbolgie, 
Earl  of  Athol — which  showed,  as  the 
event  proved,  nothing  more  than  the 
gratitude  and  kind  intentions  of  his  sov¬ 
ereign,  for  De  Strathbolgie  saved  his  feu¬ 
dal  territories  by  a  timely  return  to  his 
allegiance.  However,  the  suspended 
title  was  revived  in  the  person  of  Adam 
de  Gordon’s  great-grandson,  who  was 
actually  invested  with  the  wild  district 
of  Strathbolgie  when  the  Lord  Athol, 
w'ho  then  possessed  it,  had  fallen  in 
open  rebellion.  That  John  de  Gordon 
had  fought  under  the  Douglas  at  Otter- 
burne — when 

“  The  Gordons  good,  in  English  blood 
They  steeped  their  hose  and  shoon.” 

The  romantic  vicissitudes  of  the 
Douglases  are  well  known.  Tracing 
their  origin  back  to  the  myth  of  the 
“dark  gray  man,”  and  to  times  when 
tradition  confounds  itself  with  history, 
by  warlike  deeds  and  illustrious  alliances 
they  grew  to  a  power  that  repeatedly 
overshadowed  the  throne,  and  excited 
the  fear  and  hatred  of  their  sovereigns. 
The  last  of  the  elder  branch  aspired  and 
almost  attained  to  a  position  much  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  Lord  VV'arwick,  the 
mighty  king-maker,  whom  Lord  Lytton 
has  described  as  the  last  of  the  English 
barons.  There  was  no  disputed  succes¬ 
sion,  however,  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Douglases  were  loyal,  though  ambitious 
and  overbearing.  Since  the  father  of 
the  ”  Good  Lord  James”  had  allied 
himself  with  the  Southern  faction,  they 
never  made  unpatriotic  compacts  w’ith 
England,  like  their  east-country  rivals 
the  Earls  of  March,  and  too  many  of 
the  great  Border  nobility.  But  they  pro¬ 
voked  the  jealousy  of  their  peers  and 
neighbors  as  well  as  of  their  king,  and 
their  aggressiveness  had  prepared  the 
way  for  their  fall.  The  honors  of  the 
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mighty  family  that  was-exiled  and  pro¬ 
scribed  were  revived  in  its  younger  mem¬ 
bers.  There  were  Earls  of  Angus  so 
powerful  that  it  became  a  common  say¬ 
ing  that  none  durst  strive  with  a  Doug¬ 
las  or  a  Douglas's  man  ;  and  one  of  the 
lords  of  Morton  became  Regent.  Yet 
the  Douglases  never  again  permanently 
asserted  the  exceptional  position  they 
once  had  occupied.  We  are  told  that 
when  Montrose  tried  to  raise  the  Border 
counties  before  Philiphaugh,  only  a 
mere  handful  of  horse  answered  the  call 
of  the  once-honored  name.  As  for  the 
last  Duke  of  Douglas,  he  died  childless 
in  1761,  and  the  Border  possessions  of 
the  family  have  passed  to  descendants  in 
the  female  line.  Their  wealth  and 
greatness  in  the  earliest  times,  as  well 
as  the  generous  patronage  they  extended 
to  the  arts,  are  commemorated  in  those 
remarkable  monuments  in  their  chapel 
of  St.  Bride  in  Douglasdale,  which  date 
from  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Lock¬ 
hart’s  “  Life  of  Scott”  there  is  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  visit  to  the 
spot,  when  the  author  of  ”  Waverley,” 
in  the  decay  of  his  powers  and  memory, 
had  been  writing  his  last  novel  of  ”  Cas¬ 
tle  Dangerous.”  It  seems  strange,  by 
the  way,  that  among  all  his  wanderings 
in  the  Borders,  he  had  never  before 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  scenes  of  histor¬ 
ical  associations  which  had  inspired  many 
of  the  finest  passages  in  his  works.  Five 
hundred  of  the  race,  Lockhart  tells  us, 
had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  overcrowded 
vaults,  which  had  been  closed  for  bur¬ 
ials  a  century  before  that  time. 

As  the  Douglases,  richly  rewarded  for 
the  loyalty  of  the  Good  Lord  James,  had 
risen,  like  the  Gordons,  on  the  fall  and 
forfeiture  of  the  rebel  barons  in  King 
Robert’s  time,  so  in  repeated  confisca¬ 
tions  their  vast  domains  came  to  be 
distributed  among  the  lesser  clans  cf  the 
Border.  Scotts  and  Kerrs,  in  a  lively 
hope  of  favors  to  come,  preferred  to 
fight  for  the  King,  who  had  lands  to 
give  away,  rather  than  follow  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  their  formidable  neighbors. 
They  acquired  other  estates  afterward, 
by  gift  or  purchase,  exchange,  or  mar¬ 
riage.  The  Scotts  and  Kerrs  have 
flourished  and  multiplied.  Though  de¬ 
scents  may  have  been  transmitted  in  the 
female  line,  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  chiefs  occupy  the  highest  rank 


in  the  peerage  ;  while  sundry  cadets  of 
the  clans  have  been  ennobled,  whose 
forefathers  were  lesser  barons,  and  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  moss-trooping  feats. 
Ayton,  who  inherited  the  fire  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  best  of  the  old  Scottish 
bards,  pays  a  graceful  tribute  in  his 
“  Bothwell”  to  the  sagacity  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  heads  of  those  gallant  families — 

“  Wise  was  Buccleuch,  and  Cessford  too. 
Who  stoutly  held  their  own, 

And  little  cared  amid  their  clans 
For  threats  from  either  throne.” 

But  Other  races  of  reivers,  likewise  very 
”  pretty  fellows  in  their  day,”  and  at 
least  as  daring,  have  been  far  less  fortu- 1 
nate.  The  Grahams  of  the  Scottish 
botder,  for  instance — proclaimed  a  head-, 
less  and  broken  clan — were  at  one  time 
transported  bodily  to  Ireland  ;  while 
the  fate  of  the  gallant  Armstrongs,  the 
heroes  of  so  many  of  our  most  soul¬ 
stirring  ballads,  is  still  more  melancholy. 
They  had  once  owned  the  greater  part 
of  Liddesdale,  where  they  had  built  the 
keeps,  which  remain  in  picturesque  de¬ 
cay  to  the  present  day,  on  many  a  point 
of  vantage.  Their  chief  fortress  was 
Mangertoun,  even  in  its  ruin  an  impos¬ 
ing  building  of  its  class  ;  though  their 
real  stronghold  was  among  the  black 
flows  of  the  Tarras  moss,  in  which  the 
wizard  Lord  Soulis  had  ”  stabled  his 
stalwart  steeds,”  sent  in  the  disastrous 
expedition  under  Red  Ringan.  But 
James  V.  effectually  broke  their  power 
when,  marching  southward  in  guise  of 
peace,  he  held  his  rough-and-ready  hang¬ 
ing  assizes  on  the  Borders  ;  and  the 
ruthless  convictions  and  executions  in 
his  grandson’s  time  seem  to  have  finish¬ 
ed  the  work  he  began.  Since  then  the 
Armstrongs  have  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  districts  they  had  so  gallantly 
defended  against  the  English  ;  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  easy  morality  of  the  age, 
and  the  better  fortune  of  many  of  their 
reiving  neighbors,  it  must  be  owned  that 
they  were  hardly  treated. 

While  lands  were  changing  hands  in 
wars  and  insurrections  ;  while  families 
were  being  extinguished  in  savage  blood- 
feuds,  or  falling  victims  to  the  thorough¬ 
going  justice  of  the  Crown — the  Haigs 
stuck  to  the  bulk  of  their  Bemersyde 
acres,  and  continued  to  be  fairly  flour¬ 
ishing.  And  the  fact  is  almost  as  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  the  popular  prophecy  which 
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tradition  attributes  to  “  true  Thomas.’  often  were.  Indeed  the  site  of  the  orig 
They  may  have  owed  something  to  the  inal  Abbey  of  Melrose,  founded  by  the 
protection  of  the  powerful  Earls  of  pious  David,  is  on  the  opposite  reach  of 
March,  who  appear  to  have  been  their  the  river  ;  and  we  have  referred  already 
feudal  sui>eriors.  But  the  Earls  of  to  the  taste  of  the  monks  in  the  selection 
March  themselves  were  often  on  the  los-  of  their  residences.  Bemersyde  “  stands 


ing  side,  and  when  a  great  insurgent 
made  his  peace  with  the  Crown,  his  de¬ 
pendents  were  often  likely  to  suffer.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  and  setting  aside  the 
fanciful  traditions  which  traced  the 
pedigree  of  the  Haigs  directly  to  the 
Pictish  kings,  they  seem  to  have  been 
settled  on  Bemersyde  in  the  reign  of  Da¬ 
vid  1.,  and  consequently  in  the  ii.iddle 
of  the  twelfth  century  ;  so  that  already 
they  were  a  highly  respectable  “  county 
family”  when  Edward  I.  invaded  Scot¬ 
land.  To  (luote  Mr.  Russell,  who  has 
shown  as  much  acuteness  as  research  in 
arranging  their  interesting  family  an¬ 
nals  : 

“  Uf  the  hundreds  of  forts  and  castles  which 
once  existed  on  the  Scottish  Border,  and 
whose  ruins  still  excite  the  wonder  and  curi¬ 
osity  ol  the  antiquary,  Bemers>de  is  the  only 
one  that  is  still  inhabited  as  a  manorial  resi¬ 
dence,  and  inhabited,  too,  by  the  family  that 
were  its  original  founders.” 

And  he  adds,  very  naturally  : 

“  This  singular  tenacity  of  possession,  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  back  as  into  the|twelfth  century, 
would  under  any  circumstances  be  remark¬ 
able  ;  and  in  the  present  instance  becomes 
all  the  more  so  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
its  locality  is  in  the  very  centre  of  that  dis¬ 
trict  of  Scotland  which  for  mure  than  three 
hundred  years  was  the  battle-giound  of  two 
hostile  nationalities,  as  well  as  the  scene  of 
almost  unceasing  internal  conflict,  rapine, and 
dissension.” 

The  Haigs  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
descent,  and  there  is  enough  that  is  curi¬ 
ous  or  suggestive  in  their  chronicles  to 
make  Mr.  Russell’s  volume  both  valuable 
and  interesting.  We  can  only  refer  to 
it,  however,  in  connection  with  our  sub¬ 
ject,  and  in  so  far  as  it  throws  a  light  on 
the  condition  of  the  Borders  at  different 
periods.  What  was  in  the  riding-days 
an  ordinary  Border  tower,  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  and  modernized  as  "  Bemersyde 
House,”  though  the  ancient  stamm 
scfUoss,  which  has  been  subsequently 
battlemented  and  bartizaned,  still  exists 
in  the  body  of  the  building.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  characteristic  of  all  these  places 
of  strength,  though  the  surroundings  are 
softer  and  more  romantic  than  they 
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on  an  elevated,  rocky  bluff,  overhanging 
this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  reaches 
of  the  Tweed.”  So  that  on  the  one  side 
it  was  effectually  protected  by  the 
river  ;  while  on  the  other,  by  the  fall  of 
the  ground  nature  had  assisted  art  in 
repelling  any  onslaught  of  an  enemy. 
The  tower,  although  of  no  great  size, 
had  its  regular  outworks  ;  and  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  barbican  is  indicated  by  a 
magnificent  Spanish  chestnut,  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  planted  when  the 
foundations  were  laid.  The  venerable 
chestnut  is  cherished  as  the  covin  or 
trysting  tree,  beneath  which  the  lairds  of 
Bemersyde  were  in  the  habit  of  welcom¬ 
ing  their  guests.  We  may  believe,  too, 
that  they  occasionally  held  ”  beds  of 
justice”  there,  for  doubtless  they  had  a 
right  of  pit  and  gallows.  The  Haigs  had 
established  themselves  in  their  ancestral 
seat  in  the  days  when  the  country  was 
comparatively  quiet  and  prosperous.  Its 
general  aspect  was  very  different  from 
what  it  has  become  since  it  was  deso¬ 
lated  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  reclaim¬ 
ed  by  agricultural  enterprise.  It  is  only 
fair,  however,  to  let  Mr.  Russell  speak 
for  himself,  since  his  description  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  remarkably  spirited  : 

"Next  to  those  everlasting  hills  and  ma¬ 
jestic  rivers  which  best  defy  time  and  change, 
the  great  stretches  of  forest  and  woodland 
that  everywhere  prevailed  formed  the  chief 
external  feature  of  the  Border  country.  From 
the  Cheviots  to  the  Lammermoors,  the  higher 
grounds  were  clothed  in  all  the  waving  luxu¬ 
riance  of  a  primeval  forest — the  hillsides  that 
now  stand  out  bare  and  brown  being  dark 
with  ancestral  pines  or  shaded  by  wide- 
spreading  groves  of  venerable  oak.  Round 
Jedburgh  and  Hawick  were  immense  belts  of 
country  covered  with  trees,  the  traces  ot 
which  are  visible  to  the  present  day.  At 
Bowden,  in  Roxburghshire,  was  a  wood  of 
500  acres  ;  and  almost  the  entire  area  of  the 
county  of  Selkirk  was  one  vast  forest,  abound¬ 
ing  in  magnificent  herds  of  deer  ....  The 
lofty  mountains  between  the  Yarrow  and  the 
Tweed,  which  now  yield  no  higher  growth 
than  the  heath  and  the  bracken,  then  bore  up¬ 
on  their  heaving  flanks  a  *  dark  forest,’  which 
a  royal  army  of  a  later  day  still  thought  was 
‘  awsome  ’  to  see.  The  whole  country  be¬ 
tween  the  Gala  and  the  Leader,  down  to 
the  Eildons  was  covered  with  wood,  the 
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memory  of  which  is  still  retained  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  district.  We  have  Lang- 
shaw,  and  Allanshaw,  and  Hareshaw  ;  Broad* 
woodhill,  Wooplawwood,  and  Oakendean. 
Even  on  the  estate  of  Bemersyde  were  Wood- 
head,  and  Fiatwuod,  and  Threepwood— names 
now  either  lost,  or  shorn  of  their  signifi¬ 
cance.  .  .  .  The  principal  rivers  were  then  less 
restricted  in  their  course  than  now  ;  for  at  that 
time  the  beautiful  haughlands  and  meadows 
which  modern  industry  has  reclaimed,  were  in 
general  mere  wastes  of  bog  and  morass,  stud¬ 
ded  with  clumps  of  willow  and  alder,  and 
fringed  with  beds  of  water-flags  and  rushes, 
where’^the  boom'of  the  bittern  resounded  at 
nightfall,  and  flights  of  wild-fowl  darkened 
the  sun  at  noon  day.” 

From  the  early  charters  granted  by 
the  lairds  of  Bemersyde,  we  learn  some¬ 
thing  indirectly  of  the  habits  of  life  of  a 
considerable  landed  proprietor  of  the 
period  and  his  dependents.  The  oldest 
of  those  charters  which  now  exists  is 
undated,  but  it  is  assumed  on  good  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  circa  1215.  By  it,  Petrus 
de  Haga  gives  two  oxgates  of  land,  a 
portion  of  one  of  his  forests,  and  a  tene¬ 
ment.  to  the  monks  of  the  adjacent  Ab¬ 
bey  of  Dryburgh,  in  which  the  Haigs 
have  always  had  their  burial-place.  The 
consideration  was,  of  course,  to  be 
masses  for  the  souls  of  Peter  himself,  his 
departed  wife,  his  ancestors  and  succes¬ 
sors.  The  tenement  alienated  by  the 
pious  donor  had  really  been  the  Bemer¬ 
syde  dower-house,  as  the  deed  sets  forth 
that  it  had  been  occupied  by  his  mother 
Goda,  “  of  good  memory.”  It  is  ac¬ 
curately  designated  as  ”  the  fifth  to  the 
east,”  from  which  Mr.  Russell  jumps  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  village  of  Be¬ 
mersyde  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size;  that  the  dwelling  in  question  must 
have  been  not  greatly  distinguishable 
from  the  others  ;  and  that  probably  it 
was  one  of  the  peels  or  bastel-houses 
common  upon  the  Borders  at  a  later 
period.  From  that  charter,  and  an¬ 
other  which  De  Haga  had  signed  as  wit¬ 
ness,  he  reconstructs  and  peoples  one  of 
those  feudal  villages  which  sheltered 
under  the  keep  of  the  proprietor  or  su¬ 
perior.  Mr.  Russell  is  probably  right 
in  asserting  that  they  were  then  con¬ 
structed  chiefly  of  wood  ;  though  it  is 
certain  that  afterward,  when  forays  were 
frequent,  the  principal  houses  appear 
generally  to  have  l^en  built  of  solid 
stone,  which  might  be  gutted  but  could 
not  be  destroyed  by  fire  ;  while  the 


bondsmen  kennelled  in  hovels  which 
cost  but  a  few  hours’  labor.  They  were 
inhabited  partly  by  freemen,  partly  by 
the  villeins  or  bom  thralls,  who  were 
either  sold  separately  or  went  with  the 
estates,  like  the  blacks  on  our  own  West 
Indian  plantations.  The  charter  shows, 
moreover,  that  the  villagers  were  in  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances,  and  that  they 
even  paid  an  attention  to  the  graces  of 
life,  which  became  impossible  as  the 
country  grew  more  unsettled.  Each 
had  a  garden  round  his  cottage,  with 
rights  of  grazing  on  the  commonland. 
And  Mr.  Russell  refers  for  confirmation 
of  his  pleasing  picture  to  the  rental-book 
of  the  rich  Abbey  of  Kelso,  which,  al¬ 
though  bearing  a  somewhat  later  date, 
applies  to  a  similar  state  of  things.  In 
the  village  of  Bowden,  which  was  owned 
by  the  monks,  there  was  a  society  of 
thirty-six  thriving  cottagers,  and  to  each 
cottage  was  attached  from  one  to  nine 
acres.  They  paid  rents  which  were  not 
exorbitant — even  considering  the  values 
of  that  age — partly  in  coin,  varying  from 
one  to  six  shillings,  and  partly  in  labor. 
The  services,  however,  were  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  crushing  conventual  corv/es 
which  went  so  far  toward  bringing  the 
French  Revolution  to  a  crisis  ;  for  they 
were  limited  to  nine  days  in  the  year. 
There  were  besides,  in  Bowden,  twenty- 
eight  cultivators  of  a  higher  class,  who 
each  paid  half  a  merk  for  his  husband- 
land  with  its  right  of  patronage— which 
was  precisely  our  lawyer’s  fee  of  six 
shillings  and  eightperice — with  services 
payable  to  the  monastery,  including  la¬ 
bor  in  harvest.  They  were  further 
bound,  of  course,  to  follow  the  convent 
banner  in  time  of  war,  which  in  those 
comparatively  happy  days  was  only  tan¬ 
tamount  to  an  undertaking  to  turn  out 
in  case  of  need  for  the  common  protec¬ 
tion. 

There  is  another  very  singular  charter, 
which  is  well  worth  notice.  When  Pe¬ 
trus  de  Haga  attached  his  seal  and  sig¬ 
nature  to  a  formal  deed  of  trivial  tenor, 
he  never  dreamed  that  he  was  suggesting 
a  subject  for  the  speculations  of  inquisi¬ 
tive  antiquarians  six  centuries  later. 
The  writing  sets  forth  that  he  had  cov¬ 
enanted  with  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Melrose,  in  quittance  of  certain  trans¬ 
gressions  committed  by  him  and  his,  to 
make  a  yearly  payment  of  ten  salmon. 
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five  of  them  fresh  and  five  old  ;  that  the 
said  religious  men,  moved  by  piety,  and 
seeing  that  the  payment  tended  to  the 
disinheritance  of  DeHaga  and  his  heirs, 
had  consented  to  relieve  him  of  it. 
Consequently,  it  was  to  be  compounded 
for  the  annual  delivery  of  a  half-stone  of 
wrax,  under  a  penalty  of  thirty  pennies 
to  the  lamp  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  for  each  month  that  the  delivery 
might  l)e  delayed.  The  deed  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  puzzling.  It  is  a  mystery 
why  the  delivery  of  the  salmon  should 
have  tended  to  the  disinheritance  of  the 
Haigs  ;  for  the  theory  that  salmon  could 
ever  have  been  so  scarce  in  the  Tweed 
as  to  make  the  discharge  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  in  any  way  ditHcult,  is  altogether 
untenable.  Mr.  Russell's  suggested 
interpretation  is  far  more  plausible.  He 
thinks  that  the  fishings  on -the  Demer- 
syde  may  have  been  vested  in  one  of  the 
powerful  over-lords,  who  may  have  re¬ 
sented  any  encroachment  on  his  rights 
as  superior  ;  and  that  the  monks  had 
granted  a  release  to  the  Haigs  from  en¬ 
gagements  which  might  embroil  them 
with  a  formidable  neighbor. 

But  another  fact  of  still  greater  inter¬ 
est  is  connected  with  this  curious  deed. 
Among  sundry  subscriptions  of  witnesses 
of  rank  and  consequence,  we  find  that 
of  “  Thomas  Rimor  of  Ercildun,”  de¬ 
monstrating  clearly,  were  demonstra¬ 
tion  needed,  that  the  Rhymer  was  a  real 
historical  personage.  Besides,  although 
this  deed  is  likewise  undated,  on  collat¬ 
eral  evidence  it  may  be  assigned  to  some¬ 
where  between  the  years  1260  and  1270, 
which  approximately  fixes  the  time  when 
the  Rhymer  flourished.  Scott,  when 
speculating  on  the  age  of  the  seer  and 
the  events  with  which  tradition  has  asso¬ 
ciated  him,  found  it  necessary  to  stretch 
certain  dates  to  the  limits  of  credibility, 
that  he  might  reconcile  facts  which  were 
barely  reconcilable.  But  Sir  Walter, 
although  admiring  the  family  of  his 
good  neighbors  at  Bemersyde,  as  he  ad¬ 
mired  everything  that  was  ancient,  hon¬ 
orable,  and  romantic,  was  not  so  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  in  their  pedigree  as  Mr. 
Russell,  who  has  ransacked  the  family 
records.  Scott  assumed  that  there  was 
but  a  single  Peter  de  Haga,  and  he  felt 
bound  to  attribute  to  him  a  patriarchal 
length  of  years  ;  while  Mr.  Russell  has 
discovered  that  three  lairds  of  the  name 


had  inherited  the  lands  in  succession, 
which  simplifies  the  dates  amazingly,  by 
smoothing  away  sundry  difficulties  ;  and 
there  seem  fair  grounds  for  presuming 
that  the  Rhymer  was  an  aged  man  when 
he  set  his  hand  to  the  deed  in  question. 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Ercildoune, 
now  Earlstown,  in  Berwickshire,  where 
the  ruin  still  exists  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Rhymer’s  Tow’er.  And  the 
lands  of  Plrcildoune  are  only  separated 
from  those  of  Bemersyde  by  the  Cow- 
denknowes,  so  familiar  to  admirers  of  the 
Border  minstrelsy  ;  so  that  True  Thomas 
may  well  have  lived  in  friendly  intimacy 
with  the  successive  generations  of  the 
Peters  de  Haga.  As  for  the  celebrated 
prophecy,  from  which  the  Haigs  are  said 
to  have  borrowed  their  motto  of  "  Tyde 
what  may,”  which  surmounts  the  he¬ 
raldic  rock,  which  is  happily  suggestive 
of  their  stability,  if  not  genuine — and 
the  embodiment,  as  Mr.  Russell  sug¬ 
gests,  of  a  kindly  wish — it  has  at  least 
proved  ben  trm'ato.  It  is  admitted  that 
it  has  been  in  circulation  from  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  And  Scott,  while 
demonstrating  that  many  of  the  predic¬ 
tions  attributed  to  the  Rhymer  were 
spurious  and  obviously  adapted  ex  post 
facto  to  memorable  historical  events,  as 
others  might  well  have  been  based  on  a 
shrewd  forecast  of  probabilities,  says, 
”  We  know  at  least,  for  certain,  that  a 
belief  in  his  supernatural  knowledge  was 
current  soon  after  his  death.  ”  He  adds 
that  the  author  of  the  metrical  romance 
of  ”  Sir  Tristram” — the  solitary  known 
copy  of  the  romance  is  treasured  in  the 
Advocates’  Library  in  Edinburgh — 
would  never  have  been  immortalized  in 
tradition  as  ”  the  Rhymer,”  had  it  not 
been  for  the  popularity  of  his  propheti¬ 
cal  staves. 

The  storm  that  the  inspired  bard  had 
predicted,  burst,  as  we  have  said,  with 
disastrous  violence  on  the  Border.  For 
centuries  they  became  the  bloody  scenes 
of  universal  terror  and  anarchy  ;  and 
such  infant  institutions  as  we  have  seen 
flourishing  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
under  the  protection  of  the  convents  and 
the  feudal  strongholds,  were  everywhere 
uprooted.  When  the  places  of  strength 
were  stormed  and  sacked — when  the  very 
monasteries  were  burned  over  the  heads 
of  their  inmates  by  men  who  set  spiritual 
censures  at  defiance — it  was  certain  that 
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the  humbler  classes  would  have  more 
than  their  share  of  suffering.  When 
men  hardly  hoped  to  reap  where  they 
had  sown,  an\thing'like  careful  agricult¬ 
ure  was  at  an  end.  There  were  no 
more  orchards  of  fruit-trees,  grafted 
from  foreign  stocks,  to  be  found  within 
the  precincts  of  the  monasteries  ;  no 
more  patches  of  garden-ground  around 
the  cott.iges  of  the  villagers.  We  have 
seen  that  the  tenants  of  Bemersyde  and 
of  the  Abbey  of  Kelso  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  regular  rents  according 
to  the  terms  of  their  tacks.  Nothing  is 
more  significant  of  the  melancholy  change 
than  the  fact  that,  from  the  wars  of  in¬ 
dependence  to  the  Union,  money  rents 
had  ceased  to  be  paid  altogether.  The 
feudal  barons  and  the  chiefs  of  the  clans 
distributed  their  bleak  domains  among 
their  kinsfolk  and  vassals  on  tenures  of 
man-service  ;  and  the  only  other  return 
they  received  was  in  the  shape  of  occa¬ 
sional  help  in  their  own  rude  farming. 
Indeed  there  was  little  or  no  current 
coin  forthcoming  ;  and  the  wealth,  or 
rather  the  poverty,  of  the  Borderers  con¬ 
sisted  in  their  droves  of  half -starved 
sheep  and  cattle.  Life,  even  in  the 
households  of  the  nobility,  must  have 
been  rough  to  wretchedness  ;  and  often, 
especially  in  the  winter,  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  extreme  privations.  When  flesh 
was  plentiful,  they  feasted  on  huge  joints, 
with  coarse-baked  cakes  of  oatmeal  or 
barley  ;  and  when  girnel  and  larder  were 
exhausted  by  their  improvidence,  the 
replenishing  them  depended  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  raids.  We  have  always 
thought  that  the  worthy  housekeeper 
“cut  it  rather  fine”  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  serving  a  pair  of  spurs  on  her 
baronial  table  as  a  signal  that  it  was  high 
time  for  her  riders  to  bestir  themselves. 
But  the  Borderers,  like  the  trappers  of 
the  Fur  Companies  in  the  far  west  of 
America,  were  accustomed  to  tide  over 
times  of  fasting  by  taking  up  a  hole  or 
two  in  their  leathern  belts  ;  and  if  they 
set  little  store  by  the  ceremonial  observ¬ 
ances  of  the  Church,  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  keeping  involuntary  Lents.  Yet 
the  Scots,  we  fancy,  were  seldom  in  such 
dire  extremities  as  some  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  enemies  on  the  English  side. 
Like  the  wilder  English  dalesmen,  they 
were  secured  from  utter  devastation  by 
the  natural  fastnesses  to  which  they 


could  retreat,  driving  their  four-footed 
property  before  them.  But  the  more 
open  country  between  the  Tweed  and 
Alnwick,  or  even  Newcastle,  lay  help¬ 
lessly  exposed  to  a  Scottish  invasion  ; 
famine  used  to  become  chronic  there, 
when  there  was  prolonged  war  between 
the  crowns  ;  and  pestilence  and  deadly 
epidemics  followed  closely  on  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  famines.  Things  could 
scarcely  have  been  worse,  in  north-east¬ 
ern  Northumberland,  than  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  before  and  after  the 
battle  of  Hexham.  But  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  as  we  learn  from  contemporary 
documents,  the  rich  living  of  Morpeth 
had  become  entirely  worthless,  though 
Morpeth  was  defended  by  a  tower  and 
castle.  And  it  is  said  that  at  that  time, 
in  all  Northumberland  there  were  only 
eight  benefices  of  any  value.  Redesdale 
is  as  strongly  defended  by  nature  as  any 
of  the  Scotch  valleys  ;  and  from  the 
times  when  the  Umfravilles  held  their 
manors  on  condition  of  clearing  them 
from  thieves  and  wolves,  the  Redesdale 
men  had  always  been  famed  for  their 
ferocity  and  hardihood,  as  Bernard 
(lilpin  neatly  learned  to  his  cost  when 
he  undertook  their  spiritual  education  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  in  the  extensive  parish  of  Els- 
don  there  is  not  a  single  gentleman’s 
house  of  an  older  date  than  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne. 

When  all  lived  by  the  good  old  rule 
that  “  they  should  take  who  had  the 
power  ” — when  men  held  their  lives  by 
as  precarious  a  tenure  as  the  property 
they  were  sure  to  defend  desperately — 
the  marvel  is  that  the  weaker  clans 
should  not  have  been  exterminated. 
The  probable  explanation  is,  that  by 
offering  their  military  services  they  could 
make  sure  of  powerful  allies  or  protec¬ 
tors.  Hardy  fighting-men  were  always 
welcome  to  chiefs  with  half  a  score  of 
feuds  on  their  hands,  committed  to  a 
continual  struggle  for  ascendancy.  And 
there  are  bonds  of  man-rent  still  to  be 
found  in  family  charter-chests,  by  which 
barons  of  good  descent  and  position 
placed  themselves  and  their  people  un¬ 
reservedly  at  the  disposal  of  some  more 
powerful  noble.  So  in  later  days,  when 
the  lords  of  Buccleuch,  who  were  always 
pmlitic  as  well  as  valiant,  had  been  rising 
into  prominence  on  the  decline  of  the 
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Douglases,  they  enlisted  the  spears  of  stir.  But  if  a  lord  warden  deemed  the 
the  Elliots  and  Armstrongs,  who  were  affair  of  sufficient  importance,  he  had  a 
ranking  already  among  the  “  broken  right  to  summon  every  man  within  his 
clans.”  But  strong  or  weak,  each  man  bounds,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
tonified  himself  as  best  he  could  against  sixty.  As  for  the  isolated  deeds  of 
the  impending  surprise  or  onslaught  ”  spulzie,”  which  were  encouraged  by 
which  could  only  be  a  question  of  time,  custom,  they  were  admittedly  illegal  if 
The  villages  more  immediately  on  the  the  nations  were  at  peace  ;  though  the 
Borders  were  necessarily  the  most  ex-  legalized  proceedings,  by  way  of  redress, 
posed.  In  these  the  strength  of  the  peels  were  somewhat  rough  and  primitive.  A 
or  bastel-houses  was  duly  regulated  by  thief  might  be  followed  up  by  “  hot- 
statute.  They  were  to  be  surrounded  by  trod,”  with  hue  and  cry,  hound  and 
a  wall,  which  was  to  be  one  yard  in  thick-  horn  ;  while  any  of  his  resetters  or  res- 
ness  and  six  yards  in  height,  and  which  cuers  were  equally  answerable  to  justice 
was  to  enclose  a  space  of  61  scpiare  feet,  with  the  culprit  himseif.  One  of  the 
T  o  the  larger  peels  there  were  double  peasants  in  the  ”  Black  Dw'arf,”  dis- 
doors — the  outer  of  grated  iron,  the  in-  cussing  the  old  fashion  of  ”  following  a 
ner  of  oak,  crossed  with  iron-bars,  and  fray  ”  across  the  Border,  describes  it,  as 
clenched  with  hammered  horse-nails,  we  have  no  doubt,  very  accurately  : 
such  as  yielded  to  the  house-breaking  ”  Hout  !  there’s  nae  great  skill  needed  : 
experience  of  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  just  put  a  lighted  peat  on  the  end  of  a 
w’hen  he  released  the  imprisoned  inmates  spear  or  hay -fork  or  something,  and 
of  Clendearg.  The  ground-floor  of  the  blaw  a  horn,  and  cry  the  gathering-word  ; 
smaller  bastels  formed  a  shelter  for  the  and  then  it’s  lawful  to  follow  gear  into 
cattle — it  communicated  with  the  living-  England,  and  recover  it  by  the  strong 
room  above  by  an  iron  trap-door  ;  and  hand,  or  to  take  gear  from  some  other 
each  gloomy  little  fortress  had  its  loop-  Englishman,  provided  ye  lift  nae  mair 
holes,  if  not  its  battlements,  from  which  than’s  been  lifted  from  you  ; — that’s  the 
arrows,  bullets,  or  boiling  water  were  auld  Border  law  made  at  Dundrennan  in 
discharged  from  under  cover  on  the  the  days  of  the  Black  Douglas.  Deil 
assailants.  Many  of  those  villages  of  ane  need  doubt  it.”  William  of  Delo- 
clustered  forts,  the  counterparts  of  which  raine,  as  we  remember,  had  “baffled 
are  still  to  be  found  in  Thibet  and  Percy’s  best  blood-hounds  :”  hounds 
Afghanistan,  were  encircled  by  a  triple  were  kept  at  towers  and  castles,  as  much 
wall,  enclosing  the  very  limited  arable  for  the  chase  of  the  moss-troopers  as  of 
land  which  was  divided  by  alternate  the  deer  ;  and  where  there  was  a  lonely 
strips  among  the  little  community,  hamlet  or  an  outlying  peel,  wakeful  ban- 
Where  there  chanced  to  be  a  church,  the  dogs  were  let  loose  in  the  enclosures  after 
roof  was  of  stone,  to  minimize  the  dam-  dusk,  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
age  of  the  periodical  conflagrations,  a  stealthy  enemy. 

Surprises  secretly  planned  and  adroitly  But  lawless  as  they  were,  the  Borders 
carried  out  were  most  destructive.  When  had  their  rude  sjstem  of  laws,  or  rather 
there  was  apprehension  of  a  foray,  the  of  customs,  and  their  semi-barbarous 
passes  were  watched  ;  scouts  were  in  virtues.  The  wardens  held  their  courts 
readiness  to  carry  the  alarm  to  the  ad-  of  justice,  whither  aggrieved  parties  came 
jacent  hills,  where  there  were  old  men  with  their  complaints,  and  where  those 
and  lads  to  tend  the  bale-fires  ;  and  the  charged  with  offences  which  they  stub- 
forts  and  passes  were  occupied  in  force,  bornly  denied,  were  sometimes  persuaded 
if  there  seemed  a  fair  jrrospect  of  defend-  to  appear  under  safe-conducts.  When 
ing  them.  no  blood  had  been  shed,  outrages  that 

Meanwhile  the  alarm-fires,  kindling  had  brought  unexpectedly  unpleasant 
from  hill  to  hill,  blazed  the  news  to  the  consequences  were  not  unfrequently 
warden  or  the  lord  of  the  district  ;  w'hile  compounded  for  by  agreement.  It 
mounted  messengers,  following  fast,  ex-  strikes  us  that  one  of  these  wild  open-air 
plained  details  and  the  strength  of  the  tribunals  would  furnish  a  fine  subject  for 
foray.  If  it  proved  a  mere  dash  of  a  the  painter  ;  and  we  are  surprised  that 
handful  of  reivers,  probably  neither  one  no  artist  of  genius  has  had  the  ambition 
nor  the  other  thought  it  worth  while  to  to  attempt  it.  The  execution  might  be 
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difficult,  but  it  needs  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  design  the  composition. 
We  can  conjure  up  the  scene  on  the 
fells,  with  a  broad  river  sweeping  swiftly 
round  a  hill-locked  haugh,  and  a  stern 
fortress  rising  in  the  background.  A 
warden  of  lofty  port,  in  bright  armor, 
but  bare-headed,  stands  or  sits  in  his 
chair  of  dignity,  surrounded  by  the  chiv¬ 
alry  of  the  neighborhood.  1'he  dis¬ 
mounted  riders,  in  the  battered  mail  that 
has  been  rusted  by  exposure  to  the 
weather  in  many  a  night-ride,  or  in  their 
storm  -  beaten  buff -coats  —  fierce-eyed, 
hollow-cheeked  men,  but  hard  as  iron — 
stand  grouped  about,  leaning  on  their 
long  lances.  Their  under-sized  horses, 
far  more  serviceable  than  showy — many 
of  them  strained,  half  foundered,  and 
touched  in  the  wind  with  reckless  usage 
and  desperate  gallops — are  picketed  or 
knotted  together  by  the  bridles  ;  while 
savage  dogs  with  shaggy  coats  and  blood¬ 
shot  eyes,  prowl  about  the  outskirts  of 
the  gathering.  When  a  case  comes  up 
for  solemn  judgment,  what  fierce  gestic¬ 
ulations  between  contending  suitors, 
smarting  under  the  sense  of  mortal  out¬ 
rages  !  Even  respect  for  the  baron  sit¬ 
ting  in  banco,  whose  hand  is  as  heavy  as 
his  speech  is  austere,  can  hardly  hold 
them  back  from  flying  at  each  other’s 
throats.  Or  take,  as  a  companion  pic¬ 
ture,  one  of  the  great  football-matches, 
in  which  not  only  rival  clans  would  meet 
each  other,  but  even  the  marchmen  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  boundary-line. 
Then  the  armor  was  cast  aside,  and  the 
jack-boots  likewise,  as  we  should  sup¬ 
pose  ;  and  the  sinewy  lads,  as  long  in 
wind  as  in  limb,  “  brattled  over  the 
braes”  after  the  ball,  like  their  half-bred 
deer-hounds.  What  savage  “scrim¬ 
mages”  when  'the  Border  blood  was  hot, 
and  old  enemies  meeting  in  the  way  of 
play  had  a  blissful  chance  of  half  throt¬ 
tling  each  other  !  Naturally  the  players 
had  to  part  with  their  whingers  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  ;  but  we  may  conceive  that 
many  a  quarrel  beginning  with'  fisticuffs 
came  to  be  settled  afterward  with  the 
cold  steel.  And  in  the  feasting  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  with  the  flow  of  ale  and  the 
bursts  of  barbaric  minstrelsy  that  fired 
their  fierce  tempers,  the  conviviality 
must  often  have  degenerated  into  brawl¬ 
ing  when  the  ”  malt  got  abune  the 
meal.”  Then  we  see  the  guests  sepa¬ 


rating  after  the  stirrup-cups,  with  hand¬ 
shakes  like  bear-hugs,  and  rough  fare¬ 
wells  ;  the  riders  stagger  toward  their 
neighing  horses,  and  break  up  in  boister¬ 
ous  bands,  riding  through  bog  and  swamp 
and  ford  in  the  wan  moonlight — waking 
the  echoes  in  the  hills  with  shouts  and 
snatches  of  song,  till  they  had  taken  the 
edge  olf  the  mettle  of  their  fretted 
steeds,  and  sullen  silence  settled  down 
u|X)n  the  party. 

The  union  of  the  crowns,  preceding 
that  of  the  kingdoms,  did  much  to  bring 
that  state  of  bloody  anarchy  to  an  end. 
A  man  was  no  longer  safe  from  his 
sovereign’s  justice  when  he  had  left  the 
frontier  line  behind  him.  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  unlike  his  grandfather  and  his 
great-grandfather,  had  no  great  fancy 
for  acting  the  Grand  Justiciar  in  person  ; ' 
nor  did  he  care  to  face  the  flash  of  the 
Border  steel,  when  desperate  men  drew 
swords  in  earnest.  But  if  he  did  not 
personally  superintend  summary  execu¬ 
tions  like  those  of  Piers  Cockburn  of 
Henderland  and  the  much  -  lamented 
Armstrong  of  Gilnockie,  he  went  about 
the  work  of  extirpation  more  system¬ 
atically.  Strongholds  which  from  time 
immemorial  had  been  the  nests  of  rebel 
chiefs,  were  destroyed  or  dismantled, 
and  their  occupants  were  heavily  fined 
and  banished,  condemned  to  indefinite 
periods  of  imprisonment,  or  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace  under  penalties.  The 
“debatable  lands,”  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  long  eluded  a  jurisdiction 
that,  being  claimed  by  both  kingdoms, 
was  enforced  by  neither,  were  transferred 
to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  for  a  fixed 
yearly  fee-farm.  The  Earl,  with  the  law 
and  its  forces  at  his  back,  took  order 
with  his  new  tenants,  and  thenceforward 
the  territories  of  the  notorious  Grahams 
became  tolerably  orderly.  In  fact,  from 
the  reign  of  James  in  England,  reiving 
may  be  said  to  have  ceased  as  a  profes¬ 
sion.  But  it  was  a  task  of  time  and 
trouble  to  change  the  habits  of  men  who 
lived  in  the  isolation  of  their  inaccessible 
valleys,  among  hills  where  the  intricate 
passes  were  only  known  to  themselves. 
They  began  to  breed  sheep  and  rear 
herds  of  black  cattle,  and  occasionally 
carried  their  colts  to  the  horse-fairs, 
which  were  scenes  of  deep  drinking  and 
hard  fighting.  But  they  were  still  ad¬ 
dicted  to  ”  lifting  ”  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
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were  the  terror  of  their  more  peaceably 
disposed  neighbors,  who  often  found  it 
prudent  to  pay  them  liberal  black-mail. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  king’s  writ 
never  ran  in  these  dales,  and  the  hue 
and  cry,  unless  supported  by  the  sheriff 
and  the  comitaius,  discreetly  stopped 
short  of  the  well-guarded  entrance. 
Gradually  matters  improved,  as  the  law 
succeeded  in  asserting  itself,  and  when 
criminals  had  no  longer  the  confidence 
of  impunity.  The  dalesmen  had  been 
effectually  disarmed  after  the  latest  of 
the  Jacobite  risings  ;  and  though  the 
constable’s  calling  was  still  a  dangerous 
one,  it  was  found  that  putting  him  in 
bodily  peril  did  not  pay  in  the  end.  If 
the  law  were  baffled  for  the  moment,  it 
was  nevertheless  inexorable,  and  culprits 
were  followed  up  and  ferreted  out.  But, 
in  times  comparatively  recent,  the  lawless 
classes  were  largely  recruited  from  the 
Border  population.  It  was  the  districts 
near  the  Solway  that  furnished  the  bold¬ 
est  smugglers  to  the  fair-traders  who  ran 
their  cargoes  from  the  Isle  of  Man  by 
moonlight.  It  was  the  Border  farmers 
who  furnished  well-armed  escorts  to  the 
strings  of  pack-horses,  laden  with  tea- 
chests  and  spirit-casks,  that  might  be 
heard  jingling  along  the  hill-causeways 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  ;  and  the  wastes 
were  favorite  encampments  of  those  rov¬ 
ing  gangs  of  gypsies  who  established  a 
permanent  winter  settlement  at  Kirk 
Yetholm. 

We  have  referred  already  to  the  Bor¬ 
derers’  notions  of  good  faith,  and  to  the 
stanchness  with  which  they  kept  to  their 
plighted  word.  Being  everything  rather 
than  religious,  an  oath  had  with  them 
little  more  sanctity  than  a  simple  promise 
solemnly  given.  But  when  a  Borderer 
pledged  his  “  hand  and  glove,”  the  en¬ 
emy  who  had  burned  the  roof-tree  over 
his  household,  driven  his  cattle,  or  slain 
his  brother,  might  lay  aside  all  distrust 
and  ”  take  a  tryst  ”  to  talk  matters  over. 
And  they  seem  to  have  always  prided 
themselves  on  free  hospitality,  even  when 
the  sacrifices  in  practising  it  were  almost 
as  great  as  in  the  case  of  Boccaccio’s 
poverty-stricken  gentleman,  who  wrung 
the  neck  of  his  favorite  falcon  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  lady  of  his  heart.  We  often 
hear  in  the  old  ballads  of  refugees  who 
were  entertained  for  yeirs  at  free  quar¬ 
ters,  though  sometimes,  no  doubt,  they 


did  good  service  for  their  keep — as, 
when  Hobbie  Noble,  the  sturdy  Bew- 
castleman  in  “  Jock  o’  the  Side,”  was 
picked  out  as  one  of  the  chosen  three 
sent  to  snatch  Lord  Scrope’s  captive  from 
the  warden’s  clutches.  In  later  days, 
the  hearty  sheep-farmers,  living  in  rough 
plenty,  could  better  afford  to  make  their 
guests  comfortable.  It  was  from  the 
actual  experience  of  his  own  youthful 
wanderings,  that  Scott  sketched  the  re¬ 
ception  of  ”  the  Captain  ”  by  Dandie 
Dinmont  at  Charlieshope.  Week  after 
week  Scott  and  his  companion  had  gone 
from  solitary  homestead  to  solitary  home¬ 
stead,  never  putting  hand  in  pocket  ex¬ 
cept  to  pay  the  turnpikes.  To  be  sure, 
the  favor  was  felt  to  be  by  no  means  on 
one  side.  A  farmer  who  vegetated  where 
no  wheeled-carriage  had  ever  been  seen, 
and  who  let  his  fly-blown  correspondence 
accumulate  in  a  distant  post-office  till 
pleasure  or  business  chanced  to  take 
him  to  the  market-burgh,  would  gladly 
welcome  “  the  cracks  ”  of  a  cheerful 
stranger.  And  the  future  author  of 
”  Waverley  ”  must  have  been  “grand 
company,”  with  his  endless  store  of 
jest  and  anecdote  ;  with  his  quick  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  tastes  of  his  companions 
for  the  time,  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
their  “  auld  warld  ”  songs  and  traditions. 
By  the  way,  there  is  no  better  story  told 
in  Lockhart’s  Life  than  one  that  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  excessive 
hospitality  of  those  hill-folk.  After 
many  nights  of  carousing  far  into  the 
small  hours,  Scott  was  congratulating 
himself  on  one  occasion  on  having  been 
let  off  very  easily.  There  had  been  only 
a  single  bottle  of  the  classic  elder-flower 
wine  at  supper ;  and  the  household, 
after  a  temperate  repast,  had  knelt  down 
to  its  devotions — when  suddenly  there 
was  a  noise  of  horse-hoofs  outside,  and 
the  goodman  conducting  the  “  exercise” 
jumped  jovially  to  his  feet.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes,  “  with  an  exclamation  of  ‘  By 

- ,  here’s  the  keg  at  last  !’  and  in 

tumbled,  as  he  spoke  the  word,  a  couple 
of  sturdy  herdsmen,”  whom,  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  advocate’s  visit,  he  had  dis¬ 
patched  for  a  supply  of  rum. 

In  so  savage  a  country,  with  its  scarce¬ 
ly  less  savage  inhabitants,  the  most  som¬ 
bre  and  fantastic  superstitions  were 
sure  to  flourish.  The  moss-trooper  on 
his  lonely  rides,  with  the  crimes  that 
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burdened  even  his  callous  conscience, 
heard  strange  cries  in  the  winds  and  the 
moaning  of  the  waters  and  the  cries  of 
the  night  animals,  and  evolved  terrible 
and  spectral  shapes  from  the  mists  and 
the  gloomy  shadows.  His  imagination 
peopled  his  solitudes  with  those  tutelary 
spirits  that  we  find  in  the  mythology  of 
all  barbarous  peoples  ;  and  they  took 
their  color  on  the  Borders  from  his  un¬ 
educated  fancy,  so  that  their  individual¬ 
ities  were  as  rude  as  their  designations 
were  homely.  The  streams  and  the 
depths  of  the  black  lakelets  were  in¬ 
habited  by  shellycoats  and  kelpies,  while 
the  dwarfish  and  malignant  brown  man 
of  the  moors  would  show  himself  for  the 
most  part  as  a  messenger  of  mischance 
or  disaster.  The  brownie,  more  prop¬ 
erly  so  called,  was  a  familiar  and  friendly 
spirit,  who,  like  Milton’s  hard-working 
and  good-humored  “  lubber  fiend,”  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  a  dwelling  The  Cum¬ 
berland  dalesmen,  we  believe,  called  him 
Hob  Thross.  The  fairies,  or  "  good 
people,”  who  were  spoken  of  with  bated 
breath,  led  up  their  moonlight  dances 
within  the  fairy  circles  on  many  a  green 
hillock.  As  for  the  reality  of  their  ex¬ 
istence,  how  was  it  possible  to  question 
it,  when  they  left  such  material  proofs 
of  it  behind  them  as  the  goblet  that  be¬ 
came  the  famous  ”  luck  of  Edenhall  ”  ? 
—  while,  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  an  old  lady  was  tried, 
sentenced,  and  executed,  chiefly  on  her 
own  damning  confession  that  she  had 
”  hanted  and  repaired  with  the  gude 
neighbors  and  the  Queen  of  Elfland.” 
Then  there  were  many  holy  or  enchanted 
wells,  whose  waters  were  either  believed 
to  have  marvellous  healing  properties, 
or  which  were  consecrated  to  saints  by 
the  Church,  and  recommended  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  pilgrimage.  The  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  of  course  universal  ;  but 
on  the  Borders  there  had  been  wizards 
and  witches  of  all  degrees  of  rank,  from 
the  terrible  Lord  Soulis  and  Sir  Michael 
Scott,  down  to  the  woman  who  cast  her 
spells  on  the  kye,  and  would  turn  her¬ 
self,  by  the  help  of  her  familiar,  into  a 
mawkin.  Surveying  the  lonely  wreck 
of  the  Soulis  Castle  of  Hermitage  in  the 
gloaming,  and  recalling  the  sinister  fame 
of  its  tyrant  of  evil  memory,  we  can  well 
understand  how  the  belated  peasant 
should  have  shuddered  at  it.  Built  by 


malignant  demons  coerced  by  magic 
spells,  imprisoned  fiends  continued  to 
haunt  its  ruins.  But  it  is  strange,  when 
tradition  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
credulity  of  centuries,  how  imagination 
from  the  abstract  will  condescend  on  the 
concrete. 

“  The  door  of  the  chamber  where  Lord 
Soulis  is  said  to  have  held  his  conferences 
with  the  evil  spirits,  is  supposed  to  be  opened 
once  in  seven  years  by  that  demon  to  which, 
when  he  left  the  castle  never  to  return,  he 
committed  the  keys,  by  throwing  them  over 
his  left  shoulder  and  desiring  it  to  keep  them 
till  his  return.  Into  this  chamber,  which  is 
really  the  dungeon  of  the  castle,  the  peasant 
is  afraid  to  look  ;  for  such  is  the  active  malig¬ 
nity  of  its  inmate,  that  a  willow  inserted  at 
the  chinks  of  the  door,  is  found  peeled  or 
stripped  of  its  bark  when  drawn  back." 

As  for  the  illustrious  Michael  Scott, 
though  his  bones  are  said  to  have  moul¬ 
dered  in  one  of  the  Border  abbeys,  as 
the  lands  where  he  had  his  ”  local  habi¬ 
tation”  lay  in  Fife,  he  is  only  remem¬ 
bered  on  the  Borders  by  the  handiwork 
of  his  familiar  spirits.  It  was  a  demon 
in  his  service 

”  That  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three. 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone.” 

But  even  that  potent  necromancer,  the 
evidences  of  whose  supernal  pow’ers  are 
so  unmistakable,  having  never  put  the 
•  country  people  in  bodily  terror  like  Lord 
Soulis,  has  been  ridiculed  and  vulgarized 
in  the  popular  recollection.  Some  of 
the  stories  told  of  him  show  in  a  ludi¬ 
crously  grotesque  light  the  enchanter 
whose  horse-hoofs  shook  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame,  making  him  the  sport  and 
mockery  of  inferior  intelligences  —  as 
when  he  was  turned  into  a  hare  by  a 
malicious  hag,  and  only  enabled  to  re¬ 
sume  his  shape  when  he  found  a 
moment’s  breathing-space  from  his  grey¬ 
hounds  in  his  own  common  sew’er. 

The  manners  and  rugged  simplicity  of 
the  Borderers  are  reflected  in  their  bal¬ 
lads,  which  are  often  as  harsh,  abrupt, 
and  inconsecutive  as  the  uneducated 
minds  that  conceived  them;  but  are  not 
unfrequently  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
In  their  evident  realism,  with  the  fre¬ 
quent  undercurrent  of  quaint  drollery, 
they  are  the  most  trustworthy  and  in¬ 
valuable  contributions  to  the  pictures 
which  fancy  dimly  evokes  from  the  past. 
Some  of  them  are  unmelodious  enough  ; 
and  the  ”  maker” — for  we  can  hardly 
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call  him  the  poet — has  simply  thrown 
into  halting  metre  everyday  incidents  in 
most  vulgar  speech.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  these,  for  the  most  part,  are 
indisputably  genuine  and  ancient.  But 
the  majority  show  true  poetical  fire,  with 
the  higher  qualities  that  make  popular 
lyrics  immortal.  Account  for  it  as  we 
may,  and  by  the  admission  of  the  most 
critical  judges,  the  Scottish  national 
poetry  of  the  olden  time  is  of  a  far 
higher  order  than  the  Southern  ballads. 
To  prove  it,  we  need  only  compare 
Percy’s"  Reliques"  with  Scott’s"  Min¬ 
strelsy."  In  the  English  collections  we 
have  the  narrative  of  some  more  or  less 
sensational  episodes  turned  into  rhymes 
that  are  often  mere  doggerel,  by  some 
practically  minded  bard  who  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  himself  with  material  facts. 
Rubin  Hood  was  surely  a  noble  subject, 
as  was  Clym  of  the  Clough  and  the  other 
gallant  archers  who  roamed  the  merry 
greenwood  in  Plantagenet  times,  as  the 
yeoman  -  champions  of  the  oppressed 
lower  orders.  But  the  exploits,  in  which 
these  heroes  had  not  always  the  best  of 
it,  might  almost  be  contemporary  police- 
reports  conscientiously  versified.  Even 
the  romantic  story  of  the  "  Heir  of 
Lynn,"  a  prehistoric  type  of  the  victims 
of  our  modern  money-lenders,  where  the 
imminent  tragedy  has  a  dramatic  and  de¬ 
lightfully  unexpected  denouement,  is  re¬ 
lated  with  a  singular  perversity  of  bald¬ 
ness.  The  old  English  ballad,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Scottish,  is  Bishop  Percy’s 
"  Hermit  of  Warkworth,”  to  Leyden’s 
“  Lord  Soulis"  or  Scott’s  "  Eve  of  St. 
John.”  The  former,  with  its  languidly 
monotonous  flow  and  insipidly  harmo¬ 
nious  rhythm,  deserved  the  caustic  ridi¬ 
cule  of  Johnson,  though  the  Lexicogra¬ 
pher  may  have  cherished  a  grudge  to  the 
Bishop,  arising  out  of  an  after-dinner 
wrangle.  While  the  others,  with  their 
mingled  smoothness  and  fire,  with  their 
vigorous  touches  of  character  and  their 
bright  intensity  of  local  coloring,  are  as 
good  as  anything  that  had  gone  before 
them.  For  the  Scotch  ballads,  with 
their  appeals  to  the  passions  and  senti¬ 
ments,  with  their  animated  outbursts  of 
martial  or  patriotic  feeling,  with  their 
brilliant  touches  of  vivid  description, 
with  their  turns  of  pregnant  suggestive¬ 
ness,  and  their  notes  of  melting  pathos, 
have  passages  that  must  always  live  in 
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the  memory,  as  their  echoes  ring  in  the 
ears. 

Lyrics  of  warlike  adventure,  of  feats 
of  harebrained  peril,  and  audacious 
deeds  of  stouthreif,  were  naturally  most 
in  favor  ;  and  the  memory  of  many  an 
obscure  freebooter  has  been  kept  green 
because  he  happened  to  number  a 
“  sacred  bard  ’’  among  his  acquaint¬ 
ances.  But  some  of  the  most  ancient 
lyrics  are  in  great  measure  fanciful  and 
allegorical,  showing  such  refinement  in 
imaginative  poetry  as  we  should  hardly 
have  expected  of  the  times.  Noticeable 
among  these  is  ’’  Pause  Foodrage,”  be¬ 
ginning — 

"  King  Eister  has  courted  her  for  her  lands. 

King  Wester  for  her  fee. 

King  Honour  for  her  comely  face 

And  for  her  fair  bodie.” 

While  others,  which  are  either  singularly 
beautiful  or  morbidly  fantastic,  are  the 
idealism  of  the  superstitions  that  must 
have  sent  a  shuddering  thrill  through  the 
group  that  gathered  round  the  chimney- 
place  to  listen  to  them.  .  In  “  The 
Young  Tamlane,’’  with  its  blending  of 
vulgar  fable  and  vivid  realism,  with  its 
exquisitely  graceful  images  and  its 
quaintly  descriptive  epithets,  we  have 
the  story  of  a  mortal’s  intercourse  with 
the  Court  of  Elfland.  More  happy  than 
the  venerable  Thomas  of  Ercildoune, 
whose  unhallowed  passion  for  the  Fairy 
Queen  seems  to  have  transported  him 
finally  to  her  unknown  country,  fair 
Janet,  by  her  faith,  constancy,  and 
courage,  succeeds  in  recovering  an  en¬ 
chanted  lover.  There  is  admirable 
spirit  in  the  eager  earnestness  of  Tarn- 
lane’s  instructions  to  his  beautiful  mor¬ 
tal  bride  : 

“  First  let  pass  the  black,  Janet, 

And  syne  let  pass  (he  broun  ; 

But  grip  ye  to  the  milk-white  steed. 

And  pu'  the  rider  doun. 

***** 

They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  an  ask  ; 

They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  bale  that  burns  fast.” 

Fair  Janet  is  watching  at  the  mirk  mid¬ 
night,  listening  to  the  "  strange  eldritch 
sounds"  borne  on  the  wild  north  wind, 
till  the  painful  tension  of  expectation  is 
relieved  by  the  melodious  ringing  of  the 
elfin  bridles. 

“  And  Janet  was  as  glad  o’  that 
As  any  earthly  thing.” 

49 
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Strong  in  her  love,  the  valiant  maiden 
lays  grip  on  the  bridle  of  the  milk-white 
steed  ;  and  as  the  elfin  cortege  draws 
rein,  powerless  to  meddle  in  the  strife, 
the  weird  predictions  of  her  lover  are 
fulfilled  from  point  to  point,  till,  after 
the  manifold  transformations,  each  more 
horrible  than  the  former, 

“  They  shaped  him  in  her  arms  at  last, 

A  mither-naked  man.” 

The  spiteful  outbreak  of  the  Queen  of 
Fairyland,  as  she  sees  the  lover  she  has 
held  in  her  spells  transferred  back  again 
to  the  arms  of  her  rival,  reflects  the 
popular  conception  of  those  soulless 
spirits,  and  contrasts  finely  with  the 
more  earnest  passion  and  deep  maternal 
feeling  of  the  maiden  of  mortal  race. 
Infinitely  pathetic,  and  exhibiting  a  still 
rarer  instance  of  fantastic  power  tem¬ 
pered  by  true  poetic  feeling,  is  the  wild 
ballad  of  “  Clerk  Saunders.”  The  min¬ 
strel  indulges  freely  in  the  horrible,  and 
yet  it  never  passes  into  absolute  repul¬ 
siveness  ;  for  what  might  be  loathsome 
is  rather  suggested  than  expressed.  For 
a  melodious  masterpiece  of  ghostly  and 
ghastly  fancy,  it  may  rank  with  the 
night-ride  of  Wilhelm  and  Leonore. 
The  unfortunate  clerk  has  been  slain  in 
deadly  sin:  he  has  died  like  Sir  John 
Le-Spring,  the  hero  of  a  modern  English 
Border  ballad,  in  the  very  embrace  of  his 
fond  leman. 

“  And  they  lay  still,  and  sleeped  sound, 
Until  the  day  began  to  daw  ; 

And  kindly  to  him  she  did  say, 

‘  It  is  time,  true  love,  you  were  awa'.’ 

But  he  lay  still,  and  sleeped  sound,”  etc. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  “  clinking 
bell  ”  has  gone  through  the  town,  and 
the  "  dead  corse  has  been  carried  to  the 
clay,”  the  clerk  presents  himself  at  May 
Margaret’s  window  an  hour  before  cock¬ 
crow,  to  reclaim  his  faith  and  troth. 
But  with  Margaret,  as  with  Janet,  the 
maternal  instincts  are  even  stronger  than 
lawless  love,  and  she  is  loath  to  give 
back  either  faith  or  troth  to  the  un¬ 
wedded  father  of  her  unborn  child. 
What  a  thrilling  picture  of  despair,  when 
she  invites  the  shape  she  knows  to  be  a 
spectre  to  come  within  and  kiss  her 
”  cheik  and  chin”  !  He,  too,  has  been 
impelled  to  revisit  the  scene  of  their  sin¬ 
ful  joys  by  some  mysterious  but  irresist¬ 
ible  fatality  : 


June, 

“  My  mouth  it  is  full  cold,  Margaret, 

It  has  the  smell  now  of  the  ground  ; 

And  if  1  kiss  thy  comely  mouth. 

Thy  days  of  life  will  not  be  long.” 

^Vhat  a  leave-taking  it  is  when  he  tears 
himself  away  as  the  cocks  are  crowing 
and  the  ”  wild-fowls  boding  day  ”  ! — 

“Gin  ever  the  dead  come  for  the  quick. 

Be  sure,  Marg'ret,  I’ll  come  for  thee.” 

And  the  mysterious  sympathy  with  the 
murdered  man  is  so  strong  upon  her, 
that,  hap  what  will,  she  must  follow. 
She  loses  sight  of  his  shade  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  but  she  knows  where  to 
find  him  in  the  churchyard  : 

“  *  Is  there  ony  room  at  your  head,  Saunders  ? 

Is  there  ony  room  at  your  feet  ? 

Or  ony  room  at  your  side,  Saunders, 

Where  fain,  fain,  I  wad  sleep  ?’  > 

“  ‘There  is  nae  room  at  my  head,  Marg’ret, 
There  is  nae  room  at  my  feet ; 

My  bed  it  is  full  lowly  now — 

Amang  the  hungry  worms  I  sleep, 

•  •  •  •  • 


The  best  modern  imitation  of  “  Clerk 
Saunders”  is  in  Scott’s  wonderful  story 
of  the  “  Eve  of  St.  John  ” — by  the  way, 
Smailholm  Tower  is  still  standing  near 
Bemersyde  and  Ercildoune.  But  there 
is  a  double  mystery,  or  rather  a  compli¬ 
cation  of  mysteries,  in  the  original, 
which  Scott  has  scarcely  succeeded  in 
imitating. 

The  author  of  “Clerk  Saunders” 
leaves  the  connecting-links  in  his  con¬ 
ception  to  the  awakened  fancy  of  his 
hearers  :  we  understand  that  he  must 
have  assigned  definite  motives  to  his 
characters,  even  when  he  carries  us 
within  the  bounds  of  the  supernatural  ; 
and  yet  he  leaves  his  meanings  open  to 
the  ingenuity  of  plausible  interpretations. 
But  let  us  change  the  scene  from  that 
midnight  chamber  of  horrors  to  the  sad¬ 
dle,  and  leave  the  haunted  graveyard  tor 
the  fresh  breezes  of  the  open  moors.  If 
we  search  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Borders 
for  forays  and  hard-fought  skirmishes, 
we  have  only  an  embarrassment  of 
choice.  We  might  take  the  “  Raid  of 
the  Keidswire,”  where  a  friendly  Border 
meeting  broke  up  in  a  fierce  combat, 
and  where  the  bard  runs  over  a  whole 


”  ‘  But  plant  a  wand  o’  bonnie  birk. 
And  lay  it  on  my  breast. 

And  shed  a  tear  upon  my  grave. 

And  wish  my  saul  good  rest.’  ” 
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beadroll  of  notorious  Border  names  in 
describing  the  gatheting  of  the  clans  to 
that  unhappy  tryst.  But  perhaps  “  Kin- 
mont  Willie”  is  even  more  characteris¬ 
tic.  as  recording,  with  the  most  unvar¬ 
nished  simplicity  of  language,  one  of 
those  dare-devil  exploits,  which  might 
seem  incredible  were  they  not  matters  of 
history.  Kinmont  Willie  was  an  Arm¬ 
strong,  and  a  follower  of  the  laird  of 
Buccleuch.  He  had  been  chased  and 
captured  by  the  English,  and  laid  by  the 
legs  in  fetters  in  the  dungeons  of  Carlisle 
Castle,  strongly  garrisoned  at  that  time 
by  one  of  the  warlike  Lords  Scrope.  It 
became  a  point  of  honor  with  his  friends 
to  rescue  him,  and  ”  forty  march-men 
bauld  ”  were  found  to  attempt  the  des¬ 
perate  adventure.  Craft  smoothed  the 
way  for  the  display  of  their  courage  : 

“And  five  and  five,  like  a  mason  gang. 

That  carried  the  ladders  lang  and  hie  ; 

And  five  and  five,  like  broken  men. 

And  so  they  reached  the  Woodhouselee.” 

There  is  a  dash  of  humor  in  the  an¬ 
swers  to  “  fause  Sakelde,”  who  ques¬ 
tions  them  when  they  have  crossed  the 
Border  ;  and  the  mason  lads  tell  him 
that  they  are  bound  to  harry  a  corbie’s 
nest.  But  when  Sakelde  comes  to  cross- 
examine  the  ”  broken  men,”  he  finds 
their  taciturn  leader  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  : 

“  The  never  a  word  had  Dickie  to  say, 

Sae  he  thrust  his  lance  thro’  his  fause  bodie." 

The  castle  is  stormed,  the  dungeon  is 
forced,  and  the  Kinmont,  still  encum¬ 
bered  by  his  fetters,  is  mounted  on  the 
broad  shoulders  of  Red  Rowan  : 

"  ‘O  mony  a  time,’  quo’  Kinmont  Willie, 

‘  I  have  ridden  horse  baiih  wild  and 
wood  ; 

But  a  rougher  beast  than  Red  Rowan, 

I  ween  my  legs  have  ne’er  bestrode.”’ 

And  there  is  an  appropriately  facetious 
finish,  when  the  Bold  Buccleuch,  coming 
up  with  a  body  of  horse  to  the  support 
of  his  followers,  bandies  what  we  should 
call  ”  chaff  ”  with  the  irate  Lord  Scrope, 
when  the  chase  has  been  stopped  by  the 
brimming  Eden.  Patriotism  colors  all 
the  Border  songs,  taking  poetical  liber¬ 
ties  with  facts  and  figures,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  rival  ballads  of  Chevy  Chase  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  the  Scottish  min¬ 
strel  may  be  excused  for  making  Lord 
Scrope  sing  the  praises  of  the  enemy 


“  He  is  cither  himsell  a  devil  frae  hell. 

Or  else  his  mither  a  witch  maun  be  ; 

I  wadna  have  ridden  that  wan  water 
For  a’  the  gowd  in  Christentic.” 

“  Jock  o’  the  Side”  almost  reads  like 
another  version  of  the  same  ballad  ; 
though  the  rescue  of  Jock  is  still  more 
foolhardy,  since  only  three  riders-errant 
achieved  the  venture.  The  excitement 
when  Jock  was  taken  was  tremendous, 
reminding  us  of  the  capture  of  Fernan 
Gonzalez,  the  Castile  champion  in  the 
Spanish  ballad  : 

“  To  Mangerton  house  Lady  Downie  has 
gane, 

Her  coats  she  has  kilted  up  to  her  knee  ; 
And  doun  the  water  wi’  speed  she  rins. 

While  tears  in  spaits  fa’  fast  frae  her  e’e.” 

If  “  Jock  o’  the  Side”  was  founded 
on  fact,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  the  inci¬ 
dents  must  have  been  elaborately  em¬ 
broidered.  The  three  adventurers  force 
the  gates  of  Newcastle  ;  wring  the  neck 
of  the  ”  proud  porter”  who  withstands 
them  ;  make  their  way  to  the  keep,  and 
break  open  the  chained  and  bolted  doors 
with  an  ease  and  dexterity  that  leave 
Jack  Sheppard  leagues  behind.  And 
the  ride  from  Tyneside  to  Cholerford, 
encumbered  by  the  fettered  captive,  was 
more  marvellous  than  Turpin’s  gallop  to 
York.  There  must  have  been  giants  on 
the  Border  in  those  days.  “  The 
Laird’s  Wat,”  who  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  three,  and  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  more  than  an  average 
amount  of  pluck,  was  abused  by  his 
brother  as  a  “  puir,  faint-hearted  thief,” 
because  he  hesitated  to  ride  the  flooded 
Cholerford  water.  However,  the  four 
faced  the  flood,  and  got  over  safely, 
and  then  the  ballad  closes  with  the  usual 
bitterly  practical  repartee  to  pursuers 
who,  while  close  on  their  heels,  had,  like 
Lord  Scrope,  been  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  The  Northumbrian  land-sergeant 
resigns  himself  to  the  loss  of  the  pris¬ 
oner,  but  begs  the  fugitives  at  least  to 
leave  him  his  fetters  : 

"  *  I  wat  well  no,’  quo’  the  Laird’s  Jock  ; 

*  I’ll  keep  them  a’  ;  shoon  to  my  mare 
they’ll  be.’  ’’ 

We  may  bring  our  notice  of  the  Bor¬ 
ders  and  their  ballads  to  a  close  with  one 
which,  to  our  mind,  gives  the  most 
graphic  idea  of  the  life  of  the  fierce 
raiding-days  ;  all  the  more  so,  that  the 
verses  are  harsh  and  abrupt  in  the  ex- 
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treme,  and  couched  in  the  rudest  and 
most  familiar  language.  Indeed,  Scott 
characterizes  it  as  “  the  most  uncouth 
and  savage  of  all  the  Border  ditties;” 
and  many  of  the  words  are  so  anti¬ 
quated  that  to  understand  them  a  gloss¬ 
ary  is  indispensable.  But  then  each 
stanza  contains  a  picture,  or  rather  a 
photograph,  with  highly  suggestive  traits 
of  manners.  In  fact  it  is  just  such  a 
ballad  as  suggested  to  Surtees  his  ex¬ 
quisite  practical  joke  of  the  slaughter 
of  Sir  Albany  Featherstonhaugh,  with 
which  he  imposed  so  thoroughly  on  the 
critical  minstrel  of  the  North,  that  the 
warder  on  Norham  battlements  has  been 
made  to  hum  it  in  “  Marmion,”  In 
the  "  Fray  of  Suport,”  ”  an  English¬ 
woman,  residing  in  Suport,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Kershope,  having  b^n  plundered 
in  the  night  by  a  band  of  Scottish  moss¬ 
troopers,  is  supposed  to  invoke  her  ser¬ 
vants  and  friends  for  the  pursuit  or  ‘  hot- 
trod  ;  upbraiding  them  at  the  same  time 
in  homely  phrase  for  their  negligence 
and  security 

**  Sleepy  Sim  of  the  Lamb-hill, 

And  snoring  Jock  of  Suport  mill, 

Ye  are  baith  right  het  and  fou’ ; 

But  my  wae  wakens  na  you. 

Last  night  1  saw  a  sorry  sight — 

Nought  left  me,  o’  four-and-twenty  gude  ow- 
sen  and  ky. 

My  weel-ridden  gelding  and  a  white  quey. 
But  a  toom  byre  and  a  wide. 

And  the  twelve  nogs  on  ilka  side, 

Fy,  lads  !  shout  a’  a’  a’  a'  a*, 

My  gear’s  a*  gane. 

But  Toppet  Hob  o’  the  Main  had  guestened 
in  my  house  by  chance. 

I  set  him  to  wear  the  front  door  wi’  the  speir, 
while  I  kept  the  back  door  wi’  the  lance ; 
But  they  hae  run  him  thro’  the  thick  o’  the 
thie,  and  broke  his  knee-pan. 


And  the  mergh  o’  his  shin-bane  has  run  doun 
on  his  leather  spur  whang : 

He’s  lame  while  he  lives,  and  where’er  he 
may  gang. 

Fy,  lads  !  etc. 

*  •  *  •  • 

Doughty  Dan  o’  the  Houlet  Hirst, 

Thou  was  aye  good  at  a  birst ; 

Gude  wi’  a  bow,  and  better  wi  a  speir — 

The  bauldest  march-man  that  e'er  followed 
gear ; 

Come  thou  here. 

Fy,  lads !  etc. 

*  »  *  *  • 

Ah,  lads,  we’ll  fang  them  a’  in  a  net ! 

For  1  hae  a’  the  fords  o’  Liddell  set ; 

The  Dunkin  and  the  Door-loup, 

The  Willie-ford  and  the  Water-slack, 

The  Black-rack  and  the  Trout-dub  o’ Liddell  ; 
There  stands  John  Forster  wi’  five  men  at  his 
back,  , 

Wi’  buft  coat  and  cup  o’  steil : 

Boo !  ca’  at  them  e’en  Jock  ; 

That  ford’s  sicker,  I  wat  weil. 

Fy,  lads  !  etc. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Ah  !  but  they  will  play  ye  another  jigg. 

For  they  will  out  at  the  big  rig. 

And  thro’  at  Fargy  Graeme’s  gap. 

But  I  hae  another  wile  for  that ; 

For  I  hae  little  Will  and  stalwart  Wat, 

And  lang  Aiky  in  the  Souter  Moor, 

Wi’  his  sleuth-dog  sits  in  his  watch  right 
sure  ; 

Should  the  dog  gie  a  bark. 

He'll  be  out  in  his  sark. 

And  die  or  win. 

Fy,  lads !  etc. 

•  »  *  •  • 

Captain  Musgrave  and  a’  his  band 
Are  coming  doun  by  the  Siller-Strand, 

And  the  mickle  toun-bell  o’  Carlisle  is  rung  ; 
My  gear  was  a*  weel  won. 

And  before  it’s  carried  o’er  the  Border,  mony 
a  man's  gae  doun. 

Fy,  lads !  etc. 
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Sir,  we  had  a  good  talk. — ^Johnson. 

As  we  must  account  for  every  idle  word,  so 
we  must  for  every  idle  silence. — Franklin. 

There  can  be  no  fairer  ambition  than 
■to  excel  in  talk  ;  to  be  affable,  gay, 
ready,  clear,  and  welcome  ;  to  have  a 
fact,  a  thought,  or  an  illustration,  pat  to 
every  subject ;  and  not  only  to  cheer  the 
flight  of  time  among  our  intimates,  but 


bear  our  part  in  that  great  international 
congress,  always  sitting,  where  public 
wrongs  aie  first  declared,  public  errors 
first  corrected,  and  the  course  of  public 
opinion  shaped,  day  by  day,  a  little 
nearer  to  the  right.  No  measure  comes 
before  Parliament  but  it  has  been  long 
ago  prepared  by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
talkers  ;  no  book  is  written  that  has  not 
been  largely  composed  by  their  assist- 
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ance.  Literature  in  many  of  its  branches 
is  no  other  than  the  shadow  of  good  talk; 
but  the  imitation  falls  far  short  of  the 
original  in  life,  freedom,  and  eCTect. 
There  are  always  two  to  a  talk,  giving 
and  taking,  comparing  experience  and 
according  conclusions.  Talk  is  fluid, 
tentative,  continually  “  in  further  search 
and  progress  while  written  words  re¬ 
main  fixed,  become  idols  even  to  the 
writer,  found  wooden  dogmatisms,  and 
preserve  flies  of  obvious  error  in  the 
amber  of  the  trut^.  Last  and  chief, 
while  literature,  gagged  with  linsey- 
woolsey,  can  only  deal  with  a  fraction  of 
the  life  of  man,  talk  goes  fancy  free  and 
calls  a  spade  a  spade.  Talk  has  none  of 
the  freezing  immunities  of  the  pulpit.  It 
cannot,  even  if  it  would,  become  merely 
aesthetic  or  merely  classical  like  litera¬ 
ture.  A  jest  intervenes,  the  solemn 
humbug  is  dissolved  in  Laughter,  and 
speech  runs  forth  out  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  groove  into  the  open  fields  of 
nature,  cheery  and  cheering,  like  school¬ 
boys  out  of  school.  And  it  is  in  talk 
alone  that  we  can  learn  our  period  and 
ourselves.  In  short,  the  first  duty  of  a 
man  is  to  speak  ;  that  is  his  chief  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  world  ;  and  talk,  which  is 
the  harmonious  speech  of  two  or  more, 
is  by  far  the  most  accessible  of  pleas¬ 
ures.  It  costs  nothing  in  money  ;  it  is 
all  profit  ;  it  completes  our  education, 
founds  and  fosters  our  friendships,  and 
can  be  enjoyed  at  any  age  and  in  almost 
any  state  of  health. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  to  a 
youth  is  his  first  success  in  conversation  ; 
the  first  time  that  he  falls  among  con¬ 
genial  people,  that  the  talk  runs  on  some 
point  of  common  interest,  that  words 
come  to  him  tull  of  authority  and  point, 
and  that  he  is  heard  in  silence  and  an¬ 
swered  with  approval.  Next,  after  he 
has  found  that  he  can  talk  himself,  he 
goes  on  to  meet  others  who  can  talk  as 
well  or  better  than  he,  finishing  his 
thoughts,  uttering  the  things  he  had  for¬ 
gotten,  using  his  own  language,  or  one 
yet  more  apt  and  copious,  but  still  native 
to  his  understanding.  The  first  discov¬ 
ery  is  the  more  striking,  but  the  second 
is  the  more  cheerful.  Then  is  the  date 
of  his  first  conversation  worth  the  name, 
when  he  shall  measure  himself  against 
his  match,  Greek  meeting  Greek,  and  in 
the  discovery  of  another  soul,  glow  into 
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the  knowledge  of  his  own.  The  spice  of 
life  is  battle  ;  the  friendliest  relations 
are  still  a  kind  of  contest  ;  and  if  we 
would  not  forego  all  that  is  valuable  in 
our  lot,  we  must  continually  face  some 
other  person,  eye  to  eye,  and  wrestle  a 
fall  whether  in  love  or  enmity.  It  is 
still  by  force  of  body,  or  power  of  char¬ 
acter  or  intellect,  that  we  attain  to 
worthy  pleasures.  Men  and  women 
contend  for  each  other  in  the  lists  of 
love,  like  rival  mesmerists  ;  the  active 
and  adroit  decide  their  challenges  in  the 
sports  of  the  body  ;  and  the  sedentary 
sit  down  to  chess  or  conversation.  All 
sluggish  and  pacific  pleasures  are,  to  the 
same  degree,  solitary  and  selfish  ;  and 
every  durable  bond  between  human 
beings  is  founded  in  or  heightened  by 
some  element  of  competition.  Now  the 
relation  that  has  the  least  root  in  matter 
is  undoubtedly  that  airy  one  of  friend¬ 
ship  ;  and  hence,  I  suppose,  it  is  that 
good  talk  most  commonly  arises  among 
friends.  Talk  is,  indeed,  both  the  scene 
and  instrument  of  friendship.  It  is  in 
talk  alone  that  the  friends  can  measure 
strength,  and  enjoy  that  amicable 
counter-assertion  of  personality  which  is 
the  gauge  of  relations  and  the  sport  of 
life. 

A  good  talk  is  not  to  be  had  for  the 
asking.  Humors  must  first  be  accorded 
in  a  kind  of  overture  or  prologue  ;  hour, 
company,  and  circumstance  be  suited  ; 
and  then,  at  a  fit  juncture,  the  subject, 
the  quarry  of  two  heated  minds,  spring 
up  like  a  deer  out  of  the  wood.  Not 
that  the  talker  has  any  of  the  hunter's 
pride,  though  he  has  all  and  more  than 
all  his  ardor.  The  talker  will  lose  his 
fox  and  run  a  hare,  miss  the  hare  and 
come  in,  at  the  end  of  his  day's  sport, 
flushed  and  happy  and  triumphant, 
though  with  empty  hands.  There  are 
some,  indeed,  who  will  bait  the  same 
subject  by  the  hour,  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  cry  treason  on  the  man 
who  flags  or  wanders.  But  this  is  not 
the  stamp  of  the  true  talker.  These 
talk  for  victory,  or  to  improve  their 
minds — a  purpose  that  defeats  itself. 
The  genuine  artist  follows  the  stream  of 
conversation  as  an  angler  follows  the 
windings  of  a  brook,  not  dallying  where 
he  fails  to  "  kill.”  He  trusts  implicitly 
to  hazard  ;  and  he  is  rewarded  by  con¬ 
tinual  variety,  continual  pleasure,  and 
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those  changing  prospects  of  the  truth 
that  are  the  best  of  education.  There 
is  nothing  in  a  subject,  so  called,  that 
we  should  regard  it  as  an  idol,  or  follow 
it  beyond  the  promptings  of  desire.  In¬ 
deed,  there  are  few  subjects  ;  and  so  far 
as  they  are  truly  talkable,  more  than  the 
half  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  three  : 
that  I  am  I,  that  you  are  you,  and  that 
there  are  other  people  dimly  understood 
to  be  not  quite  the  same  as  either. 
Wherever  talk  may  range,  it  still  runs 
half  the  time  on  these  eternal  lines.  The 
theme  being  set,  each  plays  on  himself 
as  on  an  instrument ;  asserts  and  justi¬ 
fies  himself  ;  ransacks  his  brain  for  in¬ 
stances  and  opinions,  and  brings  them 
forth  new-minted,  to  his  own  surprise 
and  the  admiration  of  his  adversary.  All 
natural  talk  is  a  festival  of  ostentation  ; 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  game,  each  ac¬ 
cepts  and  fans  the  vanity  of  the  other. 
It  is  from  that  reason  that  we  venture 
to  lay  ourselves  so  open,  that  we  dare  to 
be  so  warmly  eloquent,  and  that  we 
swell  in  each  other’s  eyes  to  such  a  vast 
proportion.  For  talkers,  once  launched, 
begin  to  overflow  the  limits  of  their  or¬ 
dinary  selves,  tower  up  to  the  height  of 
their  secret  pretensions,  and  give  them¬ 
selves  out  for  the  heroes,  brave,  pious, 
musical,  and  wise,  that  in  their  most 
shining  moments  they  aspire  to  be.  So 
they  weave  for  themselves  with  words, 
and  for  a  while  inhabit  a  palace  of  de¬ 
lights,  temple  at  once  and  theatre,  where 
they  All  the  round  of  the  world’s  digni¬ 
ties.  and  feast  with  the  gods,  exulting  in 
Kudos.  And  when  the  talk  is  over,  each 
goes  his  way,  still  flushed  at  once  with 
vanity  and  admiration,  still  trailing 
clouds  of  glory  ;  each  declines  from  the 
height  of  this  ideal  orgie,  not  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  by  slow  declension.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  in  the  entr'acte  of  an  afternoon  per¬ 
formance,  coming  forth  into  the  sun¬ 
shine,  in  a  beautiful  green,  gardened 
comer  of  a  romantic  city  ;  and  as  I  sat 
and  smoked,  the  music  moving  in  my 
blood,  I  seemed  to  sit  there  and  evapo¬ 
rate  the  Flying  Dutchman  (for  it  was  that 
I  had  been  hearing)  with  a  wonderful 
sense  of  life,  warmth,  well-being,  and 
pride  ;  and  the  noises  of  the  city,  voices, 
bells,  and  marching  feet,  fell  together  in 
my  ears  like  a  symphonious  orchestra. 
In  the  same  way,  the  excitement  of  a 
good  talk  lives  for  a  long  while  after  in 


the  blood,  the  heart  still  hot  within  you, 
the  brain  still  simmering,  and  the  physi¬ 
cal  earth  swimming  around  you  with  the 
colors  of  the  sunset. 

Natural  talk,  like  ploughing,  should 
turn  up  a  large  surface  of  life,  rather 
than  dig  mines  into  geological  strata. 
Masses  of  experience,  anecdote,  inci¬ 
dent,  cross-lights,  quotation,  historical 
instances,  the  whole  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  two  minds  forced  in  and  in  upon  the 
matter  in  hand  from  every  point  of  the 
compass  and  from  e^^ry  degree  of  men¬ 
tal  elevation  and  abasement — these  are 
the  material  with  which  talk  is  fortified, 
the  food  on  which  the  talkers  thrive. 
Such  argument  as  is  proper  to  the  ex¬ 
ercise  should  still  be  brief  and  seizing. 
Talk  should  proceed  by  instances  ;  by 
the  apposite,  not  the  expository.  It 
should  keep  close  along  the  lines  of 
humanity,  near  the  bosoms  and  busi¬ 
nesses  of  men,  at  the  level  where  history, 
fiction,  and  experience  intersect  and 
illuminate  each  other.  Into  that  illusory 
region  where  the  speakers  reign  supreme, 
mankind  must  be  evoked,  not  only  in 
the  august  names  and  shadowy  attributes 
of  history,  but  in  the  life,  the  humor, 
the  very  bodily  figure  of  their  common 
friends.  It  is  thus  that  they  begin  to 
marshal  armies  of  evidence  on  either  side 
of  their  contention  ;  and  as  they  sit  aloft 
and  reason  high,  the  whole  pageant  of 
man’s  life  passes  before  them  in  review. 
I  am  I,  and  You  are  You,  with  all  my 
heart  ;  but  conceive  how  these  lean  prop¬ 
ositions  change  and  brighten  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  words,  the  actual  you  and  1  sit 
cheek  by  jowl,  the  spirit  housed  in  the 
live  body,  and  the  very  clothes  uttering 
voices  to  corroborate  the  story  in  the 
face.  Not  less  surprising  is  the  change 
when  we  leave  oft  to  speak  of  generalities 
—the  bad,  the  good,  the  miser,  and  all 
the  characters  of  Theophrastus — and 
call  up  other  men,  by  anecdote  or  in¬ 
stance,  in  their  very  trick  and  feature  ; 
or  trading  on  a  common  knowledge,  toss 
each  other  famous  names,  still  glowing 
with  the  hues  of  life.  Communication 
is  no  longer  by  words,  but  by  the  in¬ 
stancing  of  whole  biographies,  epics, 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  epochs  of 
history,  in  bulk.  That  which  is  under¬ 
stood  excels  that  which  is  spoken  in 
quantity  and  quality  alike  ;  ideas  thus 
figured  and  personified,  change  hands. 
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as  we  may  say,  like  coin  ;  and  the  speak¬ 
ers  imply  without  effort  the  most  obscure 
and  intricate  thoughts.  Strangers  who 
have  a  large  common  ground  of  reading, 
will,  for  this  reason,  come  the  sooner  to 
the  grapple  of  genuine  converse.  If  they 
know  Othello  and  Napoleon,  Consuelo 
and  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Vautrin  and 
Steenie  Steenson,  they  can  leave  gener¬ 
alities  and  begin  at  once  to  speak  by 
figures. 

Conduct  and  art  are  the  two  subjects 
that  arise  most  frequently  and  that  em¬ 
brace  the  widest  range  of  facts.  A  few 
pleasures  bear  discussion  for  their  own 
sake  ;  but  only  those  which  are  most 
social  or  most  radically  human  ;  and 
even  these  can  only  be  discussed  among 
their  devotees.  A  technicality  is  always 
welcome  to  the  expert,  whether  in  ath¬ 
letics,  art,  or  law;  I  have  heard  the  best 
kind  of  talk  on  technicalities  from  such 
rare  and  happy  persons  as  both  know 
and  love  their  business.  No  human 
being  ever  spoke  of  scenery  for  above 
two  minutes  at  a  time,  which  makes  me 
suspect  we  hear  too  much  of  it  in  liter¬ 
ature.  The  weather  is  regarded  as  the 
very  nadir  and  scoff  of  conversational 
topics.  And  yet  the  weather,  the  dra¬ 
matic  element  in  scenery,  is  far  more 
tractable  in  language,  and  far  more 
human  both  in  import  and  suggestion 
than  the  stalple  features  of  the  landscape  ; 
sailors  and  shepherds,  and  the  people 
generally  of  coast  and  mountain,  talk 
well  of  it  ;  it  is  often  excitingly  present¬ 
ed  in  literature,  and  Mr.  Clark  Russell’s 
squalls  and  hurricanes  are  things  to  be 
remembered  during  life.  But  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  all  living  talk  draws  it  back  and 
back  into  the  common  focus  of  human¬ 
ity  ;  talk  is  a  creature  of  the  street  and 
market-place,  feeding  on  gossip  ;  and 
its  last  resort  is  still  in  a  discussion  on 
morals.  That  is  the  heroic  form  of  gos¬ 
sip  ;  heroic,  in  virtue  of  its  high  preten¬ 
sions  ;  but  still  gossip,  because  it  turns 
on  personalities.  You  can  keep  no  men 
long,  nor  Scotchmen  at  all,  off  moral  or 
theological  discussion.  These  are  to  all 
the  world  what  law  is  to  lawyers  ;  they 
are  everybody’s  technicalities  ;  the  me¬ 
dium  through  which  all  consider  life,  and 
the  dialect  in  which  they  express  their 
judgments.  I  knew  three  young  men 
who  walked  together  daily  for  some  two 
months,  in  a  solemn  and  beautiful  forest 


and  in  cloudless  summer  weather  ;  daily 
they  talked  with  unabated  zest,  and  yet 
scarce  wavered  that  whole  time  beyond 
two  subjects  :  theology  and  love.  And 
perhaps  neither  a  court  of  love  nor  an 
assembly  of  divines  would  have  granted 
their  premises  or  welcomed  their  con¬ 
clusions. 

Conclusions,  indeed,  are  not  often 
reached  by  talk  any  more  than  by  pri¬ 
vate  thinking,  that  is  not  the  profit  ;  the 
profit  is  in  the  exercise,  and  above  all  in 
the  experience  ;  for  when  we  reason  at 
large  on  any  subject,  we  review  our  state 
and  history  in  life.  Here  we  may  apply 
the  fable  of  the  father  and  his  sons  ; 
there  is,  after  all,  no  hidden  treasure, 
no  sounding  discovery  is  made  ;  but  the 
soil  is  labored  and  oxygenated,  and  yields 
more  freely  of  its  natural  products. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  and 
specially,  I  think,  in  talking  art,  talk 
becomes  effective,  conquering  like  war, 
widening  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
like  an  exploration.  A  point  arises  ; 
the  question  takes  a  problematical,  a 
baffling,  yet  a  likely  air  ;  the  talkers 
begin  to  feel  lively  presentiments  of  some 
conclusion  near  at  hand  ;  toward  this 
they  strive  with  emulous  ardor,  each  by 
his  own  path,  and  struggling  for  first 
utterance  ;  and  then  one  leaps  upon  the 
summit  of  that  matter  with  a  shout,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  other  is 
beside  him,  and  behold  they  are  agreed. 
Like  enough,  the  progress  is  illusory,  a 
mere  cat’s  cradle  having  been  wound 
and  unwound  out  of  words.  But  the 
sense  of  joint  discovery  is  none  the  less 
giddy  and  inspiriting.  And  in  the  life 
of  the  talker  such  triumphs,  though  im¬ 
aginary,  are  neither  few  nor  far  apart  ; 
they  are  attained  with  speed  and  pleas¬ 
ure,  in  the  hour  of  mirth  ;  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  process,  they  are  always 
worthily  shared. 

This  emulous,  bright,  progressive  talk¬ 
ing,  the  pick  of  common  life,  is  most 
usually  enjoyed  in  a  duet.  Three,  in 
spite  of  the  proverb,  is  often  excellent 
company,  but  the  talk  must  run  more 
gently.  When  we  reach  these  breathless 
moments,  when  there  comes  a  difference 
to  be  resolved,  the  third  party  is  either 
badgered  by  a  coalition,  or  the  two 
others  address  him  as  an  audience  and 
strive  for  victory  ;  and  in  either  case,  the 
necessary  temper  and  sincerity  are  lost. 
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With  any  greater  number  than  three, 
fighting  talk  becomes  impossible  ;  and 
you  have  either  indolent,  laughter-loving 
divagation,  or  the  whole  company  breaks 
up  into  a  preacher  and  an  audience.  It 
is  odd,  but  true,  that  I  have  never  known 
a  good  brisk  debate  between  persons  of 
opposite  sex.  Between  these  it  has 
always  turned  into  that  very  different 
matter,  a  dispute.  Instead  of  pushing 
forward  and  continually  changing  ground 
in  quest  of  some  agreement,  the  parties 
have  instantly  fortified  their  starting- 
point,  and  held  that,  as  for  a  wager, 
against  all  odds  and  argument.  To  me, 
as  a  man,  the  cause  seems  to  reside  in 
the  superior  obstinacy  of  woman  ;  but 
there  is  little  question  that  the  fault  is 
shared  ;  for  the  prosperity  of  talk  lies  not 
in  one  or  other,  but  in  both.  There  is  a 
certain  attitude,  combative  at  once  and 
deferential,  eager  to  fight  yet  most  averse 
to  quarrel,  which  marks  out  at  once  the 
talkable  man.  It  is  not  eloquence,  not 
fairness,  not  obstinacy,  but  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  all  of  these,  that  I  love  to  en¬ 
counter  in  my  amicable  adversaries. 
They  must  not  be  pontiffs  holding  doc¬ 
trine,  but  huntsmen  questing  after  ele¬ 
ments  of  truth.  Neither  must  they  be 
boys  to  be  instructed,  but  fellow-teachers 
with  whom  I  may  wrangle  and  agree 
on  equal  terms.  \Ve  must  reach  some 
solution,  some  shadow  of  consent ;  for 
without  that,  eager  talk  becomes  a  tor¬ 
ture  ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  reach  it 
cheaply,  or  quickly,  or  without  the  tussle 
and  effort  wherein  pleasure  lies. 

The  very  best  talker,  with  me,  is  one 
whom  I  shall  call  Spring-Heel’d  Jack. 

I  say  so,  because  I  never  knew  any  one 
who  mingled  so  largely  the  possible  in¬ 
gredients  of  converse.  In  the  Spanish 
proverb,  the  fourth  man  necessary  to 
compound  a  salad,  is  a  madman  to  mix 
it  :  Jack  is  that  madman.  I  know  not 
which  is  more  remarkable;  the  insane 
lucidity  of  his  conclusions,  the  humor¬ 
ous  eloquence  of  his  language,  or  his 
power  of  method,  bringing  the  whole 
of  life  into  the  focus  of  the  subject 
treated,  mixing  the  conversational  salad 
like  a  drunken  god.  He  doubles  like 
the  serpent,  changes  and  flashes  like 
the  shaken  kaleidoscope,  transmigrates 
bodily  into  the  views  of  others,  and  so, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  and  with  a 
heady  rapture,  turns  questions  inside 
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out  and  flings  them  empty  before  you 
on  the  ground,  like  a  triumphant  con-  | 

juror.  It  is  my  common  practice  when 
a  piece  of  conduct  puzzles  me,  to  attack  ■ 

it  in  the  presence  of  Jack  with  such  I 

grossness,  such  partiality  and  such 
wearing  iteration,  as  at  length  shall 
spur  him  up  in  its  defence.  In  a 
moment  he  transmigrates,  dons  the  re¬ 
quired  character,  and  with  moonstruck 
philosophy,  justifies  the  act  in  question. 

I  can  fancy  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  vim  of  these  impersonations,  the 
strange  scale  of  language,  flying  from 
Shakespeare  to  Kant,  and  from  Kant 
to  Major  Dyngwell, 

As  fast  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds  ' 

Out  of  an  instrument —  ' 

the  sudden,  sweeping  generalizations,  ! 

the  absurd  irrelevant  particularities,  i 

the  wit,  wisdom,  folly,  humor,  elo-  i 

quence,  and  bathos,  each  startling  in  ' 

its  kind,  and  yet  all  luminous  in  the  ad-  | 

mired  disorder  of  their  combination.  j 

A  talker  of  a  different  calibre,  though 
belonging  to  the  same  school,  is  Burly. 

Burly  is  a  man  of  a  great  presence;  he 
commands  a  larger  atmosphere,  gives  the 
impression  of  a  grosser  mass  of  charac¬ 
ter  than  most  men.  It  has  been  said 
of  him  that  his  presence  could  be  felt  in 
a  room  you  entered  blindfold  ;  and  the 
same,  I  think,  has  been  said  of  other 
powerful  constitutions  copdemned  to  ; 

much  physical  inaction.  There  is  some-  | 

thing  boisterous  and  piratic  in  Burly’s 
manner  of  talk  which  suits  well  enough 
with  this  impression.  He  will  roar  you 
down,  he  will  bury  his  face  in  his  hands, 
he  will  undergo  passions  of  revolt  and 
agony  ;  and  meanwhile  his  attitude  of 
mind  is  really  both  conciliatory  and 
receptive  ;  and  after  Pistol  has  been  out- 
Pistol’d,  and  the  welkin  rung  for  hours, 
you  begin  to  perceive  a  certain  subsi¬ 
dence  in  these  spring  torrents,  points  of 
agreement  issue,  and  you  end  arm-in¬ 
arm,  and  in  a  glow  of  mutual  admira¬ 
tion.  The  outcry  only  serves  to  make 
your  final  union  the  more  unexpected 
and  precious.  Throughout  there  has 
been  perfect  sincerity,  perfect  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  desire  to  hear  although  not 
always  to  listen,  and  an  unaffcted  eager¬ 
ness  to  meet  concessions.  You  have, 
with  Burly,  none  of  the  dangers  that  at-  I 

tend  debate  with  Spring-Heel'd  Jack  ;  I 

who  may  at  any  moment  turn  his  pow-  I 
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ers  of  transmigration  on  yourself,  create 
for  you  a  view  you  never  held,  and  then 
furiously  fall  on  you  for  holding  it. 
These,  at  least,  are  my  two  favorites, 
and  both  are  loud,  copious,  intolerant 
talkers.  This  argues  that  I  myself  am 
in  the  same  category  ;  for  if  we  love  talk¬ 
ing  at  all,  we  love  a  bright,  fierce  ad¬ 
versary,  who  will  hold  his  ground,  foot 
by  foot,  in  much  our  own  manner,  sell 
his  attention  dearly,  and  give  us  our  full 
measure  of  the  dust  and  exertion  of  bat¬ 
tle.  Both  these  men  can  be  beat  from 
a  position,  but  it  takes  six  hours  to  do 
it  ;  a  high  and  hard  adventure,  worth 
attempting.  With  both  you  can  pass 
days  in  an  enchanted  country  of  the 
mind,  with  people,  scenery,  and  man¬ 
ners  of  its  own  ;  live  a  life  apart,  more 
arduous,  active,  and  glowing  than  any 
real  existence  ;  and  come  forth  again 
when  the  talk  is  over,  as  out  of  a  theatre 
or  a  dream,  to  find  the  east  wind  still 
blowing  and  the  chimney-pots  of  the  old 
battered  city  still  around  you.  Jack  has 
the  far  finer  mind.  Burly  the  far  more 
honest  ;  Jack  gives  us  the  animated 
poetry.  Burly  the  romantic  prose,  of 
similar  themes  ;  the  one  glances  high 
like  a  meteor  and  makes  a  light  in  dark¬ 
ness  ;  the  other,  with  many  changing 
hues  of  fire,  burns  at  the  sea  level,  like 
a  conflagration  ;  but  both  have  the  same 
humor  and  artistic  interests,  the  same 
unquenched  ardor  in  pursuit,  the  same 
gusts  of  talk  and  thunderclaps  of  con¬ 
tradiction. 

Cockshot  is  a  different  article,  but 
vastly  entertaining,  and  has  been  meat 
and  drink  to  me  for  many  a  long  even¬ 
ing.  His  manner  is  dry,  brisk,  and 
pertinacious,  and  the  choice  of  words 
not  much.  The  point  about  him  is  his 
extraordinary  readiness  and  spirit.  You 
can  propound  nothing  but  he  has  either 
a  theory  about  it  ready  made,  or  will 
have  one  instantly  on  the  stocks,  and 
proceed  to  lay  its  timbers  and  launch  it 
in  your  presence.  "  Let  me  see,”  he 
will  say.  "  Give  me  a  moment.  I 
have  some  theory  for  that.”  A 
blither  spectacle  than  the  vigor  with 
which  he  sets  about  the  task,  it  were 
hard  to  fancy.  He  is  possessed  by  a 
demoniac  energy,  welding  the  elements 
for  his  life,  and  bending  ideas,  as  an 
athlete  bends  a  horseshoe,  with  a  visible 
and  lively  effort.  He  has,  in  theorizing. 


a  compass,  an  art ;  what  I  would  call 
the  synthetic  gusto  ;  something  of  a 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  should  see  the  fun 
of  the  thing.  You  are  not  bound,  and 
no  more  is  he,  to  place  your  faith  in 
these  brand-new  opinions.  But  some 
of  them  are  right  enough,  durable  even 
for  life  ;  and  the  poorest  scene  for  a 
cock-shy  —  as  when  idle  people,  after 
picnics,  float  a  bottle  on  a  pond  and 
have  an  hour’s  diversion  ere  it  sinks. 
Whichever  they  are,  serious  opinions  or 
humors  of  the  moment,  he  still  defends 
his  ventures  with  indefatigable  w'it  and 
spirit,  hitting  savagely  himself,  but  tak¬ 
ing  punishment  like  a  man.  He  knows 
and  never  forgets  that  people  talk,  first 
of  ail,  for  the  sake  of  talking  *  conducts 
himself  in  the  ring,  to  use  the ^Id  slang, 
like  a  thorough  "  glutton,”  and  hon¬ 
estly  enjoys  a  telling  facer  from  his  ad¬ 
versary.  Cockshot  is  bottled  effer¬ 
vescency,  the  sworn  foe  of  sleep. 
Three-in-the-morning  Cockshot,  says  a 
victim.  His  talk  is  like  the  driest  of  all 
imaginable  dry  champagnes.  Sleight  of 
hand  and  inimitable  quickness  are  the 
qualities  by  which  he  lives.  Athelred, 
on  the  other  hand,  presents  you  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  sincere  and  somewhat  slow 
nature  thinking  aloud.  He  is  the  most 
unready  man  I  ever  knew  to  shine  in 
conversation.  You  may  see  him  some¬ 
times  wrestle  with  a  refractory  jest  for  a 
minute  or  two  together,  and  perhaps  fail 
to  throw  it  in  the  end.  And  there  is 
something  singularly  engaging,  often  in¬ 
structive,  in  the  simplicity  with  which 
he  thus  exposes  the  process  as  well  as 
the  result,  the  works  as  well  as  the  dial 
of  the  clock.  Withal  he  has  his  hours 
of  inspiration.  Apt  words  come  to  him 
as  if  by  accident,  and,  coming  from 
deeper  down,  they  smack  the  more  per¬ 
sonally,  they  have  the  more  of  fine  old 
crusted  humanity,  rich  in  sediment  and 
humor.  There  are  sayings  of  his  in 
which  he  has  stamped  himself  into  the 
very  grain  of  the  language  ;  you  would 
think  he  must  have  worn  the*  words  next 
his  skin  and  slept  with  them.  Yet  it  is 
not  as  a  sayer  of  particular  good  things 
that  Athelred  is  most  to  be  regarded, 
rather  as  the  stalwart  woodman  of 
thought.  I  have  pulled  on  a  light  cord 
often  enough,  while  he  has  been  wielding 
the  broad-axe  ;  and  between  us,  on  this 
unequal  division,  many  a  specious  fal- 
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lacy  has  fallen.  I  have  known  him  to 
battle  the  same  question  night  after  night 
for  years,  keeping  it  in  the  reign  of  talk, 
constantly  applying  it  and  reapplying  it 
to  life  with  humorous  or  grave  intention, 
and  all  the  while,  never  hurrying,  nor 
flagging,  nor  taking  an  unfair  advantage 
of  the  facts.  Jack  at  a  given  moment, 
when  arising,  as  it  were,  from  the  tripod, 
can  be  more  radiantly  just  to  those  from 
whom  he  differs  ;  but  then  the  tenor  of 
his  thoughts  is  even  calumnious  ;  while 
Athelred,  slower  to  forge  excuses,  is  yet 
slower  to  condemn,  and  sits  over  the 
welter  of  the  world,  vacillating  but  still 
judicial,  and  still  faithfully  contending 
with  his  doubts. 

Both  the  last  talkers  deal  much  in 
points  of  conduct  and  religion,  studied  in 
the  “  dry  light  ”  of  prose.  Indirectly 
and  as  if  against  his  will  the  same  qual¬ 
ities  from  time  to  time  appear  in  the 
troubled  and  poetic  talk  of  Opalstein. 
His  various  and  exotic  knowledge,  com¬ 
plete  although  unready  sympathies,  and 
fine,  full,  discriminative  flow  of  language, 
fit  him  out  to  be  the  best  of  talkers;  so 
perhaps  he  is  with  some,  not  quite  with 
mt—proxime  accessit,  I  should  say.  He 
sings  the  praises  of  the  earth  and  the 
arts,  flowers  and  jewels,  wine  and  music, 
in  a  moonlight,  serenading  manner,  as  to 
the  light  guitar  ;  even  wisdom  comes 
from  his  tongue  like  singing  ;  no  one  is, 
indeed,  more  tuneful  in  the  upper  note’s. 
But  even  while  he  sings  the  song  of  the 
Sirens  he  still  hearkens  to  the  barking 
of  the  Sphinx.  Jarring  Byronic  notes  in¬ 
terrupt  the  flow  of  his  Horatian  humors. 
His  mirth  has  something  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  world  for  its  perpetual  back¬ 
ground  ;  and  he  feasts  like  Don  Giovanni 
to  a  double  orchestra,  one  lightly  sound¬ 
ing  for  the  dance,  one  pealing  Beethoven 
in  the  distance.  He  is  not  truly  rec¬ 
onciled  either  with  life  or  with  himself  ; 
and  this  instant  war  in  his  members  some¬ 
times  divides  the  man’s  attention.  He 
does  not  always,  perhaps  not  often,  frank¬ 
ly  surrender  himself  in  conversation. 
He  brings  into  the  talk  other  thoughts 
than  those  which  he  expresses  ;  you  are 
conscious  that  he  keeps  an  eye  on  some¬ 
thing  else,  that  he  does  not  shake  off  the 
world,  nor  quite  forget  himself.  Hence 
arise  occasional  disappointments  ;  even 
an  occasional  unfairness  for  his  com¬ 
panions,  who  And  themselves  one  day 


giving  too  much,  and  the  next,  when 
they  are  wary  out  of  season,  giving  per¬ 
haps  too  little.  Purcel  is  m  another 
class  from  any  I  have  mentioned.  He  is 
no  debater,  but  apjiears  in  conversation, 
as  occasion  arises,  in  two  distinct  char¬ 
acters,  one  of  which  I  admire  and  fear, 
and  the  other  love.  In  the  first,  he  is 
radiantly  civil  and  rather  silent,  sits  on 
a  high,  courtly  hilltop,  and  from  that 
vantage  ground  drops  you  his  remarks 
like  favors.  He  seems  not  to  share  in 
our  sublunary  contentions  ;  he  wears  no 
sign  of  interest ;  when  on  a  sudden  there 
falls  in  a  crystal  of  wit,  so  polished  that 
the  dull  do  not  perceive  it,  but  so  right 
that  the  sensitive  are  silenced.  True 
talk  should  have  more  body  and  blood, 
should  be  louder,  vainer  and  more  de¬ 
claratory  of  the  man  ;  the  true  talker 
should  not  hold  so  steady  an  advantage 
over  whom  he  speaks  with  ;  and  that  is 
one  reason  out  of  a  score,  why  I  prefer 
my  Purcel  in  his  second  character,  when 
he  unbends  into  a  strain  of  graceful  gos¬ 
sip,  singing  like  the  fireside  kettle.  In 
these  moods,  he  has  an  elegant  homeli¬ 
ness  that  rings  of  the  true  Queen  Anne. 

I  know  another  person  who  attains,  in 
his  moments,  to  the  insolence  of  a  Res¬ 
toration  comedy,  speaking,  I  declare,  as 
Congreve  wrote  ;  but  that  is  a  sport  of 
nature,  and  scarce  falls  under  the  rubric, 
for  there  is  none,  alas  !  to  give  him  an¬ 
swer. 

One  last  remark  occurs  :  It  is  the 
mark  of  genuine  conversation  that  the 
sayings  can  scarce  be  quoted  with  their 
full  effect  beyond  the  circle  of  common 
friends.  To  have  their  proper  weight, 
they  should  appear  in  a  biography  and 
with  the  portrait  of  the  speaker.  Good 
talk  is  dramatic  ;  it  is  like  an  impromptu 
piece  of  acting  where  each  should  repre¬ 
sent  himself  to  the  greatest  advantage  ; 
and  that  is  the  best  kind  of  talk  where 
each  speaker  is  most  fully  and  candidly 
himself,  and  where,  if  you  were  to  shift 
the  speeches  round  from  one  to  another, 
there  would  be  the  greatest  loss  in  sig¬ 
nificance  and  perspicuity.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  talk  depends  so  wholly  on 
our  company.  We  should  like  to  intro¬ 
duce  Falstaff  and  Mercutio,  or  Falstaff 
and  Sir  Toby  ;  but  Falstaff  in  talk  with 
Cordelia  seems  even  painful.  Most  of 
us,  by  the  Protean  quality  of  man,  can 
talk  to  some  degree  with  all  ;  but  the 
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true  talk,  that  strikes  out  all  the  slum-  tion  of  our  being,  and  is  a  thing  to  relish 
bering  best  of  us,  comes  only  with  the  with  all  our  energy,  while  yet  we  have  it, 
peculiar  brethren  of  our  spirits,  is  and  to  be  grateful  for  forever. — Corn- 
founded  as  deep  as  love  in  the  constitu-  hill  Magazine 


W  H  ISPERS. 

Where  the  summer  winds  are  blowing, 

Where  the  purple  grape  is  growing. 

Where  the  rosy  hues  are  glowing 
In  the  skies  above, 

'Neath  the  branches  intertwining. 

He  at  her  sweet  feet  reclining. 

In  her  eyes  her  heart  divining 
Whispers  still  of  love. 

.Ah,  what  bliss  in  his  caresses. 

As  his  lips  he  softly  presses 
On  her  brow  and  shining  tresses, 

Soothing  her  fond  fears. 

Whispering  he  will  love  her  ever. 

Whispering  he  will  leave  her  never. 

Till  cold  death  their  souls  shall  sever 
In  the  vale  of  years. 

From  the  sky  the  red  is  dying. 

Withered  leaves  around  are  lying. 

And  the  winds  are  ever  sighing 
Sadly  overhead  ; 

One  more  blossom  bruised  and  broken. 

One  more  heartless  lover’s  token. 

One  more  whisper  falsely  spoken. 

One  more  spirit  fled. 

Temple  Bar. 
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Chapter  IV. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  mild  argu¬ 
ment,  the  subject  of  which  had  been 
started  by  Norie.  Presently  I  noticed 
Tripshore,  who  was  stumping  the  port 
side  of  the  deck  as  regularly  as  a  senti¬ 
nel  in  front  of  his  box,  suddenly  stop, 
and  peer  at  the  sea  over  the  weather 
bow,  sheltering  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
from  the  moonlight.  After  a  bit  he 
went  aft,  and  spoke  to  the  fellow  at  the 
wheel,  and  then  he  returned  and  stood, 
sheltering  his  eyes  and  staring. 

“  I  fancy  Tripshore  has  sighted  some¬ 
thing  worth  looking  at,  to  judge  by  the 
attention  he  is  giving  it,”  said  I,  un¬ 


willing  to  be  the  first  to  address  the 
man. 

Sir  Mordaunt  broke  off  in  what  he  was 
saying,  and  called  out,  “  What  do  you 
see,  Mr.  Tripshore?” 

“  Why,  sir,  what  looks  to  me  uncom¬ 
monly  like  a  ship’s  boat  adrift,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  pointing  in  the  direction  into 
which  he  had  been  staring. 

We  left  our  chairs  and  went  to  the 
side,  where  we  stood  peering  and  peer- 
ing. 

“  I  see  it,  uncle!”  exclaimed  Miss 
Tuke.  “  Look  at  the  big  star  there, 
like  a  lantern  over  the  sea  ;  the  object 
is  exactly  under  it.” 

“  In  the  very  wake  of  its  light,” 
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said  I,  and  I  went  for  the  night-  **  It  beats  cock-fighting,"  exclaimed 
glass.  Tripshore,  looking  up  at  the  canvas, 

"  Isn’t  it  a  boat,  sir?”  asked  Trip-  that  hung  without  a  stir.  “  I  thought 
shore.  the  draught  was  ahead  just  now — but 

“  Certainly,"  I  answered,  after  a  pro-  favoring  it  must  be,  if  it’s  anywheres 
longed  squint  ;  "  but  I  don’t  see  any-  about  at  all.  Yet  there’s  no  use  worrit- 
body  in  her.”  ing  the  men  by  boxhauling  them  yards 

The  glass  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  about,  sir,"  said  he,  looking  at  me.  “  If 
and  all  were  agreed  that  it  was  a  boat  our  anchor  was  over,  I  should  reckon 
that  had  gone  adrift,  unnoticed,  while  some  big  fish  had  got  hold  of  it,  and  was 
towing  astern  of  a  ship.  showing  us  the  way  down  Channel.” 

“  Can’t  we  ed^e  down  to  her,  some-  "  Quarter-deck,  there  !’’  bawled  the 
how,  Tripshore?’  said  Sir  Mordaunt.  man  on  the  look-out  in  the  bows. 
"  I  should  like  to  have  a  close  look  at  "  There’s  a  boat  away  out  yonder  ahead 
her.  of  us  !’’ 

"  I’m  afeard  there’s  not  much  edging  "  What  are  ye  hollerin’  about  ?’’ 
to  be  done,  sir,"  responded  Tripshore,  growled  Tripshore.  "We’ve  been  watch- 
grinning.  and  casting  his  eyes  round  the  ing  of  it  this  half-hour.  Why  didn’t 
sea.  The  breathlessness  of  the  calm  you  report  it  before  ?’’ 
that  had  fallen  could  be  seen  in  the  " ’Cos  I  didn’t  see  it,"  answered  the  ' 
water  under  the  moon,  where  the  mag-  man. 

nificent  flashing  silver  reflection  was  as  "  Yachtsmen  are  like  new-born  pup- 
motionless  as  «  surface  of  illuminated  pies  when  they  get  upon  the  sea — blind 
looking-glass.  And  yet,  wonderful  to  for  several  days,”  rumbled  Tripshore  in 
relate,  on  looking  over  the  side,  I  saw  his  gizzard,  looking  at  me. 
that  the  schooner  was  still  obeying  the  \  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  by  which 
impulse  of  some  very  phantom  of  a  time  the  boat  was  about  a  third  of  a 
draguht  of  air  overhead,  for  there  were  mile  distant.  But  the  yacht  had  now 
bubbles  crawling  by,  and  ripples  as  fine  come  to  a  dead  stand.  1  threw  the  end 
as  the  wires  of  a  pianoforte  breaking  of  my  cigar  overboard,  and  watched 
from  her  stem,  and  resembling  silver  it,  but  it  did  not  shift  its  position  by 
threads  upon  the  dark  water  as  they  a  hair’s  breadth.  A  wonderful  calm, 
came  aft  within  the  sphere  of  the  moon’s  truly  !  Often  afterward  I  recalled  that 
reflection.  •  picture — the  sea  like  ebony  in  the  east, 

“  You  might  shove  her  up  a  little,  do  but  gloriously  radiant  in  the  south  ; 
you  know,  Mr.  Tripshore,”  said  I.  nothing  in  sight  but  the  little  boat  and 
“  She  ought  to  bear  it.  Here  we  are,  the  smack  on  the  starboard  beam,  look- 
moving  without  wind,  which  proves  that  ing  like  a  fold  of  gray  mi?t  upon  the 
the  ‘  Lady  Maud  ’  is  bound  to  go,  no  dark  water  ;  the  sky  black  as  ink  on  the 
matter  how  you  head  her."  skirts  of  the  haze  which  floated  around 

He  immediately  told  the  man  who  the  small,  brilliant,  yellow  moon,  and 
was  steering  to  starboard  the  helm,  all  up  aloft  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

That  the  vessel  was  moving  was  shown  "  Heaven  have  mercy  !  what’s  that  ?’’ 
by  her  creeping  round  so  as  to  bring  the  Pooh  !  only  the  cold  snout  of  one  of  Sir 
moon  on  the  port  bow.  Mordaunt’s  great  dogs  upon  the  palm  of 

"  Why,  Sir  Mordaunt,"  I  exclaimed,  my  hand. 

"  you’ve  got  a  wonderful  ship  here  !  “  Why,  Walton,  man,  what  a  shout  ! 

Of  course  there  is  a  current  of  air  aloft.  Do  you  know  you  have  made  me  drop 
but  would  any  man  believe  that  a  yacht  my  cigar  ?’’  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt  ; 
of  this  tonnage  will  answer  her  helm  on  and  he  stooped  and  groped  about  the 
such  a  sea  as  this  ?’’  deck. 

“  The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved  on,  "I  beg  to  apologize,"  said  I.  "I 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew,”  was  a  million  miles  high  among  the  stars, 

chanted  Miss  Tuke,  melodiously,  at  my  and  to  be  brought  back  to  earth  by  that 
elbow.  rascal’s  nose  was  really  too  great  a  trial ;’’ 

"  Don’t  go  on  with  those  rhymes,  or  and  I  shook  my  fist  at  the  splendid 
you’ll  come  to  dead  men,  Ada,"  said  brute,  who  contemplated  me  with  a  lan- 
the  baronet.  guishing  eye,  and  half  a  fathom  of  tongue 
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hanging  out  of  his  jaws,  as  if  he  were  try¬ 
ing  to  bolt  the  ensign.  Miss  Tuke  was 
shaking  with  laughter.  I  believe  she  had 
shoved  the  dog's  head  against  my  hand. 

“  That  boat  bothers  me,"  said  Sir 
Mordaunt,  looking  at  it  through  the 
night-glass.  "  Now  that  we  have  neared 
her,  she  seems  more  like  a  wherry  than 
a  ship’s  boat." 

“  I  wonder  Johnny  Fisherman  hasn’t 
sighted  her,"  said  I.  “  But  be  she 
what  she  will,  it  must  take  us  all  night 
to  come  up  with  her,  if  there’s  to  be  no 
more  wind  than  what  we  have  now.  So, 
Sir  Mordaunt,  if  you  like  to  order  me 
away  in  one  of  your  boats,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  overhaul  the  little  derelict,  and 
give  you  a  report  upon  her.” 

“  A  good  idea,  Walton  ;  but  why 
should  you  have  the  trouble  of  going  ? 
Trip  shore  there - ” 

“  No,  no  ;  I’ll  go.” 

On  this  the  necessary  orders  were 
given,  the  watch  came  aft,  and  presently 
1  was  in  the  stem-sheets  of  one  of  our 
smaller  boats,  rowed  by  a  couple  of 
men,  and  heading  for  the  source  of  our 
puzzlement. 

“  Do  you  see  the  phosphorus  now, 
Miss  Tuke?"  I  shouted,  as  we  shoved 
off,  calling  to  her  as  she  stood,  with  her 
uncle  and  Norie,  watching  us  from  the 
yacht’s  sioe.  Every  dip  of  the  oars 
flashed  the  water  up  in  Are,  and  whole 
clouds  of  the  green  radiance  revolved  in 
the  wake  of  the  boat.  1  looked  at  the 
yacht  when  some  distance  from  her,  and 
heartily  wished  Miss  Tuke  had  been 
with  me,  to  see  the  beautiful  moonlight 
picture.  The  vessel  was  more  like  a 
phantom  than  a  real  thing  ;  her  sails 
pale  and  visionary,  the  water  under  her 
as  black  as  ebony,  and  reflecting  like  wan 
and  fainting  stars  the  points  of  tremu¬ 
lous  brillance  kindled  in  her  mirror-like 
sides  by  the  exceedingly  clear  and  pow¬ 
erful  moonbeams. 

It  took  us  about  ten  minutes  to 
reach  the  boat,  but  it  was  not  until  we 
were  quite  close  that  I  could  see  that  no 
ship  had  ever  owned  her.  She  was  in¬ 
deed  a  pleasure  boat,  painted  a  light 
blue  ;  the  head  of  her  mast,  that  had 
been  unstepped,  projected  over  the  bow, 
and  the  clew  of  her  lug  trailed  in  the 
water  over  her  side.  The  men  threw 
their  oars  in  ;  we  glided  alongside  and 
grasped  the  gunwale. 


"Just  as ’might  ha’  been  sworn!” 
said  one  of  my  fellows.  "  Here’s  a 
dead  man  in  her.” 

I  stood  up  and  looked  into  the  boat. 
The  first  object  my  eye  rested  upon  was 
the  figure  of  a  man  lying  at  full  length 
upon  his  breast,  with  his  face  hidden  in 
his  arms.  The  mast  was  along  the 
thwarts,  but  a  portion  of  the  sail  was 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the  man 
lay  upon  the  canvas.  There  were  a 
couple  of  oars,  with  their  blades  pro¬ 
jecting  over  the  stern,  and  I  immedi¬ 
ately  noticed  a  bundle  of  man’s  clothes 
— trousers,  coat,  waistcoat,  shirt,  hat, 
and  boots,  a  complete  rig-out — in  the 
stern-sheets.  I  jumped  into  the  boat, 
followed  by  one  of  the  men. 

“  Is  he  dead,  think  you,  sir  ?’’ 

"  Help  me  to  turn  him  over — gently." 

As  we  raised  him  he  moaned,  then 
gave  a  deep  grunt,  and  immediately 
afterward  uttered  a  loud,  prolonged 
shriek,  and  sprang  to  his  feet  with  such 
frantic  energy  that  the  boat  was  all  but 
capsized  by  him,  and  I  had  to  grasp  his 
collar  to  save  him  from  falling  over¬ 
board. 

"  Where  am  I  ?’’  he  shouted,  staring 
about  him  in  the  wildest  manner,  and 
then  peering  into  my  face.  "  Oh,  my 
good  God  !’’  he  groaned,  “  my  brother  s 
drowned,  and  I’ve  been  drifting  about 
in  this  boat  since  seven  o’clock  this 
morning,  if  to-day’s  Thursday  ;’’  and 
catching  sight  of  the  clothes  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
wept  and  sobbed  most  grievously. 

"  Here,”  said  I  to  the  yachtsmen, 
"  hitch  the  end  of  this  painter  to  your 
aftermost  thwart,  and  tow  us  to  the 
schooner.  Bear  a  hand,  men,  as  I’m 
afraid  this  poor  fellow  is  starving." 

Saying  which,  I  put  my  hand  upon 
the  young  man’s  shoulder,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  obliged  him  to  sit  down.  So  far  as 
I  could  read  his  face  by  the  moonlight, 
he  looked  about  five  or  six  and  twenty 
years  old.  He  was  dressed  in  a  light 
tweed  suit,  and  a  small  telescope  was 
slung  at  his  back.  He  was  as  white  as 
a  corpse,  and  shivered  and  shuddered 
incessantly,  even  to  the  extent  of  his 
teeth  chattering  ;  quite  dazed,  too,  and 
staring  now  at  me,  and  then  at  the  boat 
ahead,  and  then  up  at  the  moon,  and 
around  the  sea,  with  an  air  of  stupe¬ 
faction  that  was  like  madness,  until  his 
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eyes  fell  upon  the  clothes  in  the  stern- 
sheets,  whereupon  he  would  moan  as 
though  suffering  an  agony  of  pain,  and 
twist  and  turn  about  in  such  a  fashion 
that  I  was  obliged  to  keep  my  hand 
ready  to  collar  him,  lest  he  should  writhe 
himself  overboard.  I  asked  him  one  or 
two  questions  ;  but  beyond  learning  that 
his  boat  had  been  blown  out  to  sea  from 
Weymouth,  and  that  his  brother,  who 
had  been  his  companion,  was  drowned, 
1  could  get  no  information  from  him. 
He  was  as  muddy  and  contused  as  a 
man  in  liquor,  and  could  only  stare  and 
groan  and  topple  about  in  his  misery. 

As  we  approached  the  yacht.  Sir 
Mordaunt  called  to  know  what  1  had 
found.  I  would  not  answer,  for  fear 
that  Lady  Brookes,  whose  cabin  port¬ 
hole  was  sure  to  be  open,  should  hear 
me  and  be  alarmed.  However,  when 
we  were  close  enough  for  the  people 
aboard  the  schooner  to  see  two  figures 
in  each  boat,  a  dead  hush  fell  upon  them 
— no  more  questions  were  asked. 

We  got  the  boats  alongside.  ‘‘  Catch 
hold  of  that  rope,”  said  1  to  the  poor 
fellow  ;  but  he  was  too  weak  to  gain 
the  deck  unassisted.  Sir  Mordaunt’s 
good  heart  stood  in  no  need  of  expla¬ 
nations  ;  he  took  one  arm  and  Norie  the 
other,  and  between  them  they  carried 
him  to  a  chair,  and  forthwith  adminis¬ 
tered  a  bumper  of  cold  brandy  grog. 
The  spirit  acted  like  magic,  and  the 
poor  creature  drew  himself  erect,  and 
looked  earnestly  and  intelligently  about 
him. 

”  Our  friend,”  said  I,  ”  will  be  all 
the  better  for  something  to  eat.  He  has 
been  drifting  about  the  Channel  in  his 
open  boat  all  day.” 

Instantly  Miss  Tuke  ran  below,  and 
returned  with  a  plate  of  cold  meat  and 
bread,  which  she  placed  on  the  skylight 
before  the  young  man.  He  seemed 
mightily  embarrassed  by  the  kindness 
shown  him,  and  utterly  miserable,  too  ; 
for  though  he  ate  with  avidity,  he  would 
pause  every  minute  to  sigh  deeply,  and 
once  1  saw  the  bright  tears  drop  off  his 
cheeks  on  to  his  plate. 

We  drew  away  while  he  ate,  and 
stood  looking  at  his  boat  and  talking 
in  whispers  about  him.  The  clothes  in 
the  stern  had  a  dreadfully  significant 
appearance,  knowing,  as  we  did,  that 
they  belonged  to  a  drowned  man. 


After  a  little  I  went  back  to  the  young 
fellow,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  have 
some  more  meat.  He  said  no  ;  and 
then,  grasping  my  hand,  thanked  me  in 
the  most  moving  manner  for  saving  his 
life. 

“  You  feel  pretty  well  again,  I  hope  ?” 
said  Norie. 

“  Much  better,  I  thank  you,  sir.” 
And  looking  away  over  the  sea,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  a  gush  of  grief,  “  I  have 
left  my  wife  at  Weymouth,  and  the  long 
absence  will  have  broken  her  heart. 
And  oh,  my  poor  brother  !  my  poor 
brother  !” 

1  saw  Miss  Tuke  clasp  her  hands, 
and  I  own  I  was  much  affected. 

“  How  came  you  into  this  wretched 
plight  ?”  said  I. 

“  Oh,  sir,”  he  answered,  “  I  can  tell 
it  you  all  in  a  few  words.  1  am  clerk 
in  a  London  bank,  and  my  brother  was 
in  the  Weymouth  post-office.  I  had  got 
a  fortnight's  holiday,  and  brought  my 
wife  to  Weymouth  for  a  change  of  air. 
My  brother  owned  the  boat  you  found 
me  in,  and  last  night  we  arranged  to 
have  a  sail  before  breakfast  this  morn¬ 
ing.  We  started,  and  sailed  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  out,  and  then  my  brother  said  be¬ 
fore  we  returned  he  would  bathe.  He 
undressed  and  jumped  into  the  sea,  and 
was  swimming  very  well,  when  all  at 
once  he  ciied  out,  his  arms  stood  up  out 
of  the  water,  and  he  disappeared.  I 
tried  to  row  the  boat  round  to  where  he 
had  sunk,  but  she  was  too  heavy  and  the 
wind  too  strong,  and,  besides,  he  never 
rose  again,”  said  he,  looking  at  us  with 
his  white  face,  and  stretching  out  ^his 
quivering  hands  in  a  manner  strange  in¬ 
deed  to  see. 

”  Here,  take  this,  my  man,”  said  Sir 
Mordaunt,  pouring  out  another  nip  of 
brandy. 

The  poor  fellow  swallowed  the  dose, 
and  then  continued  : 

”  1  know  nothing  of  the  management 
of  boats,  and  I  was  made  foolish  by  the 
dreadful  suddenness  of  my  brother’s 
death.  The  Bill  of  Portland  was  in 
sight,  and  1  put  the  oars  out  and  rowed 
in  that  direction  ;  but  besides  being  a 
bad  rower,  I  found  the  oars  too  heavy, 
the  wind  was  sideways  and  against  me, 
and  I  felt  ill  and  weak  -with  sorrow  and 
fear.  1  had  soon  to  give  up,  but  1 
thought  of  my  wife,  which  made  me  re- 
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solve  to  set  the  sail  and  try  to  reach  the 
shore  by  sailing.  I  hoisted  it  up,  but 
found,  owing  to  my  ignorance  of  steer¬ 
ing,  that,  on  adjusting  the  sail  so  as  to 
catch  the  wind  properly,  I  was  leaving 
the  land  instead  of  approaching  it.  1 
looked  about  for  help,  but  there  was 
only  one  vessel  in  sight,  a  long  way  off  ; 
yet  1  thought  I  might  be  able  to  over¬ 
take  her,  or  at  least  get  near  enougli  to 
make  them  see  that  1  was  in  distress. 
So  I  turned  the  rudder,  and,  the  wind 
being  strong  and  behind  me,  the  boat 
ran  very  fast  along,  but  not  fast  enough 
to  reach  the  vessel,  which  gradually 
faded  out  of  sight.  1  saw  more  vessels, 
but  all  of  them  a  long  way  off,  and  not 
knowing  where  I  should  be  blown  to,  I 
took  the  mast  down,  hoping  that  by  re¬ 
maining  stationary  1  should  be  noticed 
by  some  passing  ship.  But  though  the 
sail  was  down,  1  knew  that  I  was  being 
blown  further  and  further  from  the  land  ; 
and  what  with  that,  and  the  thought  of 
mv  drowned  brother  and  of  my  wife 
waiting  for  me,  I  wonder  I  did  not  fall 
crazy,”  said  he,  looking  strangely. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  exclaimed  sud¬ 
denly,  “  Pray  what  time  is  it  ?” 

I  told  him. 

“  How  am  I  to  get  home  ?”  he  cried, 
starting  up  and  flinging  a  look  round  the 
sea.  “  Is  Weymouth  far  off  ?” 

“  Now,  don’t  worry  yourself,”  said 
I.  “  We’ll  put  you  in  the  way  of  get¬ 
ting  home.” 

Sir  Mordaunt  looked  at  me  as  if  he 
would  ask  how  that  was  to  be  done. 

“  You  see,  my  friend,”  I  continued, 
“  that  we  are  in  a  dead  calm  ;  and  with¬ 
out  wind,  you  know,  a  sailing  vessel  is 
helpless.” 

”  Yes,  sir,  I  know  that,”  he  answer¬ 
ed,  sadly.  "  But  I’m  thinking  of  the 
fear  and  grief  my  long  absence  will 
cause  my  wife.” 

Miss  Tuke  sidled  up  to  me  and  whis¬ 
pered  faintly,  ”  Oh,  Mr.  Walton,  do 
advise  Uncle  Mordaunt  how  to  land  him. 
His  distress  is  quite  heartrending.” 

“  Mr.  Tripshore,”  said  I  to  the  mate, 
who  stood  looking  at  us  from  the  other 
side  of  the  skylight,  ”  have  you  made 
Portland  High  Light  yet  ?” 

'*  No,  sir,  and  I  don’t  reckon  we 
shall  make  it.  We’ve  too  much  offing.” 

”  How  far  distant  is  that  light  visi¬ 
ble  ?” 
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“  Why,  in  clear  weather,  about  twenty 
mile,  sir,” 

”  Now  you  see  how  the  ca.se  stands,” 
said  I,  addressing  the  young  man,  who 
had  been  eagerly  listening.  “  I  should 
say  that  Weymouth  is  a  good  full  thirty 
miles  distant  from  this  point,  and  so  we 
can’t  possibly  land  you  by  a  boat.  But 
yonder,”  said  I,  pointing  to  the  smack 
that  lay  becalmed  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  abreast  of  us,  “  is  a  vessel  that  will 
set  you  ashore  near  to  Weymouth,  I  dare 
say.  That’s  all  that  can  be  done,  I 
think,  Sir  Mordaunt?” 

”  Ay,  to  be  sure,”  answered  the  bar¬ 
onet,  briskly,  as  though  relieved  of  a 
perplexing  consideration  ;  ”  and  if  they 
won’t  land  you  for  charity,  they’ll  do  it 
for  money,  I  have  no  doubt.” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  pay  them  with  pleasure, 
sir,”  replied  the  young  fellow,  plunging 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  just  as  a  man 
would  who  is  not  quite  sure  of  finding 
what  he  seeks. 

Sir  Mordaunt  waved  his  hand  with  a 
benevolent  gesture,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  Tripshore  and  gave  him  some 
directions  in  a  low  voice. 

The  mate  went  to  the  side  where  the 
yacht’s  boat  lay,  and  called  to  the  two 
men  who  remained  in  her,  ”  One  of  you 
cast  that  boat’s  painter  adrift,  and  chuck 
the  end  up  to  me.”  Here  he  ducked 
as  the  rope  came  aboard,  caught  it,  and 
took  a  turn  with  it.  Then  thrusting  his 
head  over  the  bulwark,  he  mumbled  out 
some  instructions.  The  little  boat 
shoved  off,  and  I  saw  her  shoot  out  of 
the  shadow  our  vessel  threw  upon  the 
water  and  head  for  the  smack,  the  thole¬ 
pins  creaking  as  the  oars  were  brandish¬ 
ed,  and  a  tiny  wake  behind  her,  like  a 
string  of  glow-worms. 

”  Don’t  allow  your  mind  to  be  un¬ 
easy,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  coming  back 
to  the  young  fellow.  “  I’ll  see  that  you 
are  put  in  the  way  of  getting  home,  and 
meanwhile  keep  your  heart  up  by  reflect¬ 
ing  that  you’ll  soon  be  with  your  wife.” 

”  You  are  very  good— very  good  in¬ 
deed,  sir,”  answered  the  other,  in  a 
trembling  voice.  “  This  has  been  an 
awful  day  for  me  !” 

And,  indeed,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  him  to  say  as  much,  for  he  had  the 
most  broken-down  look  I  ever  saw  in  a 
man.  His  voice  quivered,  he  kept  on 
clasping  and  unclasping  his  hands,  and 
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stealing  wild  looks  around  the  sea  ;  and 
now  and  again  he  would  smear  his  hand 
over  his  forehead,  as  though  he  strug¬ 
gled  to  collect  his  mind  or  to  help  him¬ 
self  to  discover  that  he  was  not  in  a 
dream. 

"  Were  you  asleep  when  I  found 
you  ?”  said  I. 

“  I  couldn’t  tell  you,  sir.  When  it 
grew  dark  my  loneliness  became  horri¬ 
ble.  The  wind  dropped,  and  the  boat 
made  no  noise,  and  the  silence  was 
shocking.  Several  times,”  said  he, 
sinking  his  voice  and  looking  at  Ada 
Tuke  as  if  constrained  by  her  sweet, 
face — marble-like  in  the  moonlight,  and 
beautiful  with  sympathy — to  address 
her,  ”  I  imagined  I  saw  my  brother’s 
body  in  the  water  near  me.  A  dreadful 
fit  of  horror  came  upon  me  at  last,  and 
I  threw  myself  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  ;  but  whether  I  fainted  or  fell 
asleep  from  exhaustion  I  can’t  tell  you, 
for  I  remember  nothing  more  until  I 
looked  up  and  saw  you  bending  over  me, 
sir,”  turning  to  me. 

“  Take  some  more  brandy,”  said 
Norie,  observing,  as  indeed  we  all  did, 
how  the  poor  fellow  was  shivering.  “  A 
whole  gallon  wouldn’t  affect  you  in  your 
present  condition.”  And  he  whispered 
to  me,  ”  What  an  imagination  !  It  will 
play  the  devil  with  his  nerves  when  he 
gets  home.  1  should  be  sorry  to  swear 
that  he  won’t  sicken  and  die  of  this 
day.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Tuke  now  began  to  talk  to  him. 
How  very  gentle  and  sympathetic  and 
cordial  she  was  with  the  poor  fellow  ! 
She  did  him  more  good  than  the  brandy. 
He  told  her  how  long  he  had  been  mar¬ 
ried,  and  where  he  lived  in  London,  and 
that  the  baby  was  considered  more  like 
him  than  its  mamma,  though  it  had  her 
eyes  and  resembled  her  when  it  smiled, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Sir  Mordaunt 
listened  approvingly,  Norie  with  a  grin, 
and  I  with  wonder.  What  was  her  re¬ 
ceipt  for  making  this  poor,  dejected, 
shipwrecked  Cockney  cheer  himself  up  ? 

“  She’d  be  worth  her  weight  in  gold 
at  an  election,”  Norie  mumbled  in  my 
ear.  “  She’d  get  all  the  votes  for  her 
man.” 

“  Do  you  see  anything  of  the  boat, 
Mr.  Tripshore?”  said  I,  presently, 
crossing  to  the  mate,  who  hung  over  the 
starboard  bulwarks. 


”  I  think  I  hear  her,  sir,”  he  an¬ 
swered  ;  and,  straining  my  ears,  I 
caught  the  measured  creaking  of  oars. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  grew  dis¬ 
tinct  in  the  moonlight,  and  there  looked 
to  be  a  load  of  people  in  her.  As  she 
drew  near,  however,  I  saw  that  there 
were  only  four  persons,  our  own  men 
and  two  strangers  ;  but  these  last,  sit¬ 
ting  right  aft,  bowed  the  boat’s  stem 
down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  water, 
while  her  bows  were  cocked  up  so  as  to 
expose  over  a  yard  of  her  keel. 

“Whom  have  you  there?”  hailed 
Tripshore. 

”  Two  of  the  men  out  of  yon  smack,” 
was  the  answer.  ”  They’re  willing  to 
land  the  gent  for  a  sovereign,  so  we 
brought  a  couple  of  ’em  along,  to  row^ 
him  aboard  in  his  own  boat.” 

The  boat  sheered  alongside,  and  Sir 
Mordaunt  told  the  fishermen  to  step  up. 
They  came  rolling  in  over  the  gangway 
with  the  laborious,  clumsy  sprawling 
peculiar  to  smacksmen.  They  were 
both  of  them  as  warmly  clad  as  old  Pur¬ 
chase  ;  their  legs,  above  their  knees, 
were  encased  in  enormous  boots  drawn 
over  thick  stockings  ;  each  man  wore  a 
stout  blue  knitted  jersey  covering  I  know 
not  how  many  thicknesses  of  flannel, 
and  yellow  sou’-westers  with  hinder 
daps,  which  stuck  out  astern  of  their 
heads  like  the  tail  of  a  bird.  I  never 
beheld  more  powerfully-built  men,  nor 
finer  specimens  of  the  complete  English 
smacksman,  as  they  stood  with  their 
long  muscular  arms  hanging  down  their 
sides,  though  curved  at  the  elbows,  and 
terminating  in  huge  half-closed  fists  like 
rounds  of  beef ;  while  their  eyes  glitter¬ 
ed  in  the  moonlight  as  they  rolled  them 
upon  us  under  their  heavily  thatched 
brows,  and  their  short  strong  beards 
forked  out  over  the  swathings  round 
their  necks  like  the  back  of  a  perch,  and 
curiously  corresponded  with  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  daps  of  the  sou’-westers  at 
the  back  of  their  heads. 

Sir  Mordaunt  explained  how  we  had 
found  the  young  man,  and  said  that  he 
wished  him  to  be  put  ashore  at  Wey¬ 
mouth,  if  possible,  and  as  soon  as  any 
wind  came. 

"Weymouth?”  said  one  of  them, 
tilting  his  sou’-wester  over  his  nose,  that 
he  might  scratch  the  back  of  his  head. 
“  We  ben’t  going  to  Weymouth.  We 
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belongs  to  Brixham,  and  ’ur  goin’  thur. 
Won’t  Brixham  do  ?” 

“  Where  is  Brixham  ?”  asked  the 
young  fellow  faintly,  and  inclining  his 
body  toward  the  smacksman  with  an  air 
of  painful  eagerness. 

“  Where’s  Brixham  ?”  echoed  the 
fisherman.  “  Why,  it’s  close  to  Dart¬ 
mouth,  and  about  si.x  mile  as  th’  croo 
flies  from  Tarquee.  Eh,  Tummas  ?” 

“  That’s  aboot  it,”  answered  Tum¬ 
mas. 

”  How  can  I  get  from  Brixham  to 
Weymouth?”  inquired  the  young  man, 
in  his  tremulous  way. 

“  By  rail,  I  reckon.  There’s  a  rail¬ 
way,  ben’t  there,  Tummas  ?”  said  the 
first  smacksman. 

And  the  other  answered,  ”  Zure  there 
be,  William,  though  I  ne'er  wur  on  it.” 

“  Look  here,  men,”  said  Sir  Mor- 
daunt,  cutting  all  this  short.  ”  This 
poor  young  gentleman  has  been  floating 
about  in  an  open  boat  all  day — since 
seven  o’clock  this  morning.  His  wife 
is  at  Weymouth,  and  he  wants  to  get 
back  to  her  as  soon  as  ever  he  can. 
You  have  offered  to  carry  him  to  Brix¬ 
ham  for  a  sovereign,  eh 

“  We’ve  offered  to  set  him  ashore  for 
a  zovereign,  zur,”  answered  the  smacks¬ 
man  who  had  replied  to  the  other  ques¬ 
tions. 

”  Well,  I’ll  give  you  a  couple  of  sov¬ 
ereigns  to  land  him  at  Weymouth. 

”  Zay  three,  and  we’ll  do  it,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  fellow  quickly. 

The  greedy  rascal  made  me  lose  my 
temper. 

“  Why,  what  are  you  ?  Zulus  !  that 
you  want  to  be  paid  before  you  act  like 
English  seamen  !”  1  cried.  “  Don’t 
you  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
fellows  along  your  coast  who  will  risk 
their  lives  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or 
night  to  save  a  fellow-creature  from 
drowning  without  thought  of  or  chance 
of  reward  ;  while  here  are  you  bargain¬ 
ing  and  squeezing  like  a  pair  of  old 
clothesmen  before  you’ll  give  a  hand  to 
restore  this  poor  gentleman  to  his 
friends?  What  are  yow,  1  say — Zulus?” 

”  Zooloos  be  d — d  !”  said  the  fish¬ 
erman.  “  We  belongs  to  Brixham,  1 
towd  ye.  We’ve  got  to  get  a  living  like 
other  foalks,  and  if  we  puts  into  Wey¬ 
mouth,  we’ll  be  losing  near  a  day  o' 
time.” 
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”  Take  the  offer,  William,”  grumbled 
his  mate.  "  Take  the  offer.  What’s 
the  use  o’  making  a  disturbance  ?” 

William  hung  in  the  wind  and  breath¬ 
ed  short  ;  and  then  said,  ”  Very  well  ; 
two  zovereigns,  then.” 

Sir  Mordaunt  gave  him  the  money, 
upon  which  the  young  man  went  up  to 
the  baronet  and  said  something,  but 
what  I  did  not  hear.  Sir  Mordaunt 
laughed  and  motioned  with  his  hand, 
and  said,  "  Pray,  now,  jump  into  the 
boat,  and  let  the  men  row  you  to  the 
smack,” 

“  May  God  bless  you,  sir  !”  said  the 
young  fellow  ;  then  shook  hands  with  us 
all  round,  giving  Miss  Tuke  a  respectful 
bow  as  he  left  her,  and  went  over  the 
side  into  the  boat.  The  moonlight  was 
full  on  him,  and  when  he  entered  the 
boat,  he  raised  his  leg  in  the  act  of 
crossing  a  thwart  to  get  into  the  stern- 
sheets,  but  the  sight  of  his  brother’s 
clothes  seemed  to  petrify  him.  He 
cried  out,  “  Oh,  dear  !”  as  though  he 
had  been  shot,  and  shrunk  away,  and 
though  the  fishermen  told  him  to  go  and 
sit  aft,  he  shoved  past  them  into  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  where  he  threw  him¬ 
self  down  upon  his  knees  and  hid  his 
face  under  the  gunwale.  The  smacks- 
men  looked  at  him,  and  then  up  at  us, 
and  their  perplexity  proved  that  our  fel¬ 
lows  had  said  nothing  to  them  about  the 
drowning  of  the  young  man’s  brother. 

“  Shove  off  !”  I  called,  thinking  it 
best  to  let  the  man  explain  as  they  went 
along. 

The  burly  smacksmen  each  seized  an 
oar,  lifting  it  with  one  hand  as  a  lady 
would  a  paper-cutter,  and  away  they 
went,  Tummas  standing  up  and  rowing 
with  his  face  looking  forward,  fisherman 
fashion,  and  William  stretching  his  back 
close  to  where  the  young  man  was  squat¬ 
ting.  We  watched  the  boat  until  she 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  mist  of  moon¬ 
light  that  overhung  the  dark  water  like 
a  white  fog,  and  then  Sir  Mordaunt, 
pulling  out  his  watch,  ^  exclaimed, 
”  Why,  Ada,  my  dear,  it’s  ten  o’clock. 
Pray  go  and  see  if  your  aunt  is  awake, 
and  if  so,  and  she  should  want  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  commotion,  tell  her  the 
story,  but  leave  out  the  drowning  part.” 

As  he  said  this,  four  strokes  were 
tolled  upon  the  bell  that  hung  just 
before  the  foremast.  Miss  Tuke  at 
50 
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once  bade  us  good-night,  and  went 
away, 

Norie  gaped  loudly.  “  .Sir  Mordaunt, 
with  your  p>ermission  I’ll  go  to  bed. 
The  sea  air  has  got  into  my  eyes 
and  he  followed  Miss  Tuke. 

I,  however,  was  in  no  hurry  to  ex¬ 
change  the  freshness  and  sweetness  of 
the  night  air  for  the  close  cabin,  and 
Sir  Mordaunt  being  of  my  mind,  we 
lighted  fresh  cigars  and  quietly  paced 
the  deck. 

“  Would  any  man  think,”  said  I, 
“  that  we  are  literally  at  sea  ;  for,  con¬ 
sidering  how  well  into  the  Channel  we 
are,  we  may  fairly  call  these  waters  the 
ocean  ?  Not  a  stir,  not  a  tremor  !” 

As  I  spoke,  a  beautifully  bright  shoot¬ 
ing  star  flashed  over  our  masthead,  leav¬ 
ing  a  long  trail  of  silver  upon  the  sky, 
and  expiring  in  a  puff  of  glittering 
smoke. 

“  Hush  !”  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt, 
softly.  ”  By  listening,  you  should  hear 
the  report.” 

The  silence  was  so  profound,  and  the 
run  of  the  meteor  so  rocket-like,  that 
for  an  instant  I  was  bitten  by  my  friend’s 
fancy,  and  actually  caught  myself  strain¬ 
ing  my  ear.  I  broke  away  with  a  laugh. 

”  Do  you  think  those  stars  do  make  a 
noise  when  they  explode,  Walton  ?” 

”  Impossible  to  say  ;  but  I  like  the 
idea,  'fhe  notion  of  a  burst  of  thunder 
following  their  extinction,  and  floating 
away  in  organ  tones  through  those  si¬ 
lent  spaces,  is  Miltonic.” 

”  I  wonder  what  becomes  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  spangles  which  they  throw  up 
when  they  burst  ?” 

But  this  was  drifting  into  album-stuff, 
so  to  get  clear  of  it  I  talked  of  the 
young  man  we  had  saved. 

”  What  a  change  from  the  bustle  of 
the  City  of  London  to  the  loneliness  of 
an  open  boat  here !  The  moment  he 
said  he  was  in  a  London  bank,  I 
thought  of  the  clattering  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  in  the  copper  shovels  those 
fellows  use  and  the  swarms  of  people 
round  the  counters,  and  the  tumult  of 
voices  and  scratching  of  [>ens  and  flap¬ 
ping  of  ledgers,  and  the  rattle  of  cabs 
outside.  And  then  I  turned  my  eyes 
upon  that  silent  surface.  Do  you  know. 
Sir  Mordaunt,  the  fellow  must  have 
either  an  extraordinarily  strong  or  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  weak  mind,  not  to  have 


been  driven  daft  ?  He  was  not  alone  ;  his 
companion  was  his  drowned  brother, 
who  was  continually  shaping  himself 
upon  the  water.” 

“  Shocking  !”  exclaimed  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt,  shuddering.  ”  Walton,”  said 
he,  speaking  in  a  subdued  voice,  ”  I 
hope  to  God  there  is  no  evil  augury  in 
this  business.  1  don’t  like  it ;  I  wish 
we  had  not  encountered  that  boat.” 

”  Why,  but  for  our  meeting  it,  it  is 
fifty  to  one  that  the  poor  wretch  would 
have  perished,”  said  I 

”  Ay,  I  am  glad  of  it  for  his  sake  ; 
but  still,  to  tumble  as  it  were  upon  a 
corpse  on  the'  very  threshold  of  our 
journey  !” 

“  Call  it  a  sign  of  luck,”  said  I. 
"  That’s  my  interpretation  of  everyr 
thing,  and  the  only  effectual  way  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  uncomfortable  omens.” 

”  What  are  considered  as  omens 
among  sailors  ?”  he  asked,  with  quite 
enough  interest  and  other  symptoms  of 
an  uneasy  mind  to  make  me  suspect  that, 
in  his  present  mood,  it  would  not  take 
much  to  throw  him  off  his  voyage. 

”  Marine  omens,”  said  I,  “  are  very 
numerous.  Jack  doesn’t  like  Friday. 
He  doesn’t  like  dead  bodies.  He 
doesn’t  like  drowned  cats.  Composants 
worry  him — ” 

“  What  are  composants  ?” 

“  Sort  of  graveyard  blue-lights  which 
come  out  of  a  gale  of  wind,  and  bring 
up  at  the  yard-arms,  or  on  the  stays, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  flying  jib-boom.” 

“Ah  !  and  what  are  the  other  omens  ?” 

”  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  rum  served  out,”  I  replied. 
"  In  teetotal  ships  omens  are  not  numer¬ 
ous.” 

He  laughed  and  said,  ”  Hang  the 
boat !  I  wish  that  smack  had  found 
her  first.  Well,  Walton,  we  can’t  do 
more  than  pray  that  all  will  go  well  with 
us.” 

”  Yonder’s  a  slant  of  air  coming 
along,”  broke  in  the  prosaic  tones  of 
T ripshore,  who  crossed  over  to  our  side 
of  the  deck  and  pointed. 

Brilliantly  clear  overhead,  not  a  shred 
of  cloud  among  the  stars,  and  yet  there 
was  the  breeze  coming  ”  out  of  noth¬ 
ing”  right  in  the  wake  of  the  moonlight, 
which  meant  dead  ahead  for  us,  and 
making  a  picture  worth  watching  ;  for 
the  wind,  as  it  breezed  over  the  magnifi- 
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cent  space  of  silvered  water,  broke  up 
the  brilliant  reflection  as  it  advanced, 
dimming,  or  rather  frosting,  the  white 
radiance  where  it  was  in  contact  with  it, 
but  leaving  it  ahead  as  burnished  and 
placid  as  a  sheet  of  polished  metal.  It 
came  slowly,  and  we  could  see  the  star¬ 
light  shivered  like  bits  of  looking-glass 
in  the  water  within  a  cable’s  length  of 
us  before  it  was  fanning  our  cheeks. 

Trim  sail,  the  watch  !”  rattled  out 
Tripshore.  “Get  a  drag  upon  those 
head-sheets.  Lay  aft  here,  some  of  you 
men.  Wheel,  there — steady  as  she  goes. 
How’s  her  head  ?’’ 

"  South-west  by  west  half  west,  sir.” 

“  The  smack  feels  the  draught.  Sir 
Mordaunt,”  said  I.  “  Round  she 
heads  for  Weymouth — nor’-nor’-east,  as 
Tripshore  would  tell  us.” 

The  breeze  briskened  up  merrily.  It 
was  doubly  delightful  after  the  spell  of 
calm,  and  appeared  to  blow  Sir  Mor- 
daunt’s  doubting  fancies  clean  out  of 
his  mind.  Under  gaff  topsails  and 
three  jibs,  and  the  main  boom  very 
nearly  amidships,  and  the  weather 
leeches  quivering  in  the  moonshine,  the 
schooner  looked  right  up  into  the  warm 
westerly  wind  with  erect  spars,  and  with 
the  foam  gleaming  past  her  in  a  manner 
that  made  one  see  she  knew  the  trick  of 
going  to  windward.  In  this  way  we 
were  swarming  along  when  half-past  ten 
was  struck,  on  which  we  threw  the  ends 
of  our  cigars  overboard  and  went  below 
and  to  bed. 

Chapter  V. 

A  COMFORTABLE  bed  is  a  small  thing 
to  talk  about,  but  a  fine  thing  to  enjoy. 
Considering  how  large  a  part  of  life  is 
spent  in  bed,  allowing  only  eight  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  there,  if  you 
choose,  a  man  is  wise  to  lie  soft  and 
warm.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  opinion 
of  those  Wellingtonian  notions  of  hard 
paillasses  and  pillowless  bolsters.  If, I 
can’t  be  manly  without  racking  my  bones 
all  night,  I  would  rather  remain  without 
any  sex  to  speak  of.  The  science  of  up¬ 
holstery  hit  upon  the  most  perfect  bed 
for  comfort,  rest,  and  refreshment, 
when  it  designed  the  spring-mattress  and 
the  hair-mattress  on  top  of  it.  That 
was  my  bed  aboard  the  “  Lady  Maud  ”; 
and  as  I  bundled  into  the  snow-white 
sheets,  and  dipped  my  intellectual  brow 


into  a  pillow  of  down — soft  as  the  feel 
of  water  when  a  man  floats  on  his  back 
— I  felt  that  the  cynics  would  have  to 
exert  themselves  into  an  uncommon  ef¬ 
fort  of  eloquence  to  persuade  me  that 
life  isn’t  worth  having. 

I  was  sleeping  soundly  when  the  stew¬ 
ard  knocked  at  my  door  and  sung  out 
that  it  was  eight  o’clock.  As  my  con¬ 
sciousness  brightened  I  took  notice, 
first,  that  the  bracket-lamp,  screwed 
against  a  timber  near  my  head,  was  os¬ 
cillating  like  a  pendulum  ;  next,  that 
the  sunshine  flashed  into  and  faded  out 
of  the  little  cabin  in  a  very  windy  man¬ 
ner  ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  was  a  great 
sound  of  creaking  and  groaning,  and 
splashing  and  foaming  going  on  all 
around  me. 

“  So  !  an  honest  breeze  of  wind  at 
last  !”  thought  1,  as  I  sprang  out  of  my 
bunk,  and  began  to  topple  about  after 
my  clothes  ;  and  the  springing,  swoosh¬ 
ing,  hopping  motion  of  the  craft  putting 
an  uncommon  buoyancy  into  my  mind, 
I  tuned  up  my  pipes — 

Another  pull,  my  lads  1  belay  ! 

Here  I  hauled  on  my  small  clothes. 

Up  with  those  yards  and  let  her  go  ! 

Here  I  fought  my  way  out  of  my  night- 
gear. 

Ours  is  the  ship  to  run  away. 

When  stormy  winds  abeam  do  blow  ! 

Now,  thought  I,  for  a  dip  ;  for  I  had 
noticed  a  capital  bath,  with  a  shower- 
box  rigged  up  over  it,  in  a  bit  of  a  room 
just  before  the  skipper’s  cabin  ;  and  I 
opened  the  door  to  peep  out,  as  I  did 
not  want  to  plump  against  Miss  Ada  or 
her  ladyship  with  my  hair  unparted. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  open  than  an 
extraordinary  noise  greeted  my  ear. 
What  can  that  be  ?  thought  1.  But  a 
moment’s  hearkening  solved  the  mys¬ 
tery.  It  was,  indeed,  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  poor  roaring  with  nausea 
in  the  cabin  facing  mine.  First  he 
would  moan  like  a  dog  at  the  moon, 
gradually  increasing  the  intensity  of  the 
sound,  and  hoisting  it  up  a  whole  octave 
until  it  ended  in  an  explosion — a  com¬ 
plete  blow-up  ;  after  which  he  would 
_  fall  to  the  moaning  again,  regularly  fol¬ 
lowed  as  I  have  described.  But,  how¬ 
ever  heartily  I  may  have  sympathized 
with  him,  I  could  do  him  no  g(^  ;  so. 
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the  coast  being  clear,  I  bolted  forward,  Norie,”  said  I.  “Can  I  do  anything 
clawing  along  the  side  of  the  table  in  the  for  you  ?” 

cabin  like  a  parrot  along  a  perch,  for  “  Don’t  talk  to  me,  Mr.  Walton  ;  I 
the  motion  of  the  little  vessel  was  lively  can’t  speak,”  he  groaned.  “  Curse  the 
enough  to  dance  me  ofif  my  legs  ;  and,  sea  !  I  thought  I  could  stand  it.’’ 
reaching  the  bath-room,  soused  myself,  You’ll  be  able  to  stand  it  presently 

and  went  aft  again,  inconceivably  re-  — have  no  fear.  Once  well  rid  of  your 
freshed.  Silence  now  reigned  in  Norie’s  ’long-shore  swash,  you’ll  take  a  delight 
cabin.  As  I  arrived  abreast  of  it  the  in  the  rolling  deep. ’’ 
steward  came  out.  He  motioned  with  his  hand,  and  look- 

“  Is  Sir  Mordaunt  up  yet  ?’’  I  asked,  ed  so  abject,  that  I  had  no  heart  to  offer 
“  Yes,  sir,  this  hour  gone.  He’s  on  him  further  consolation, 
deck,  sir,’’  “  Tell  the  steward  to  keep  near  me,’’ 

“  Mr,  Norie  seems  very  bad.”  he  gurgled,  as  I  went  away. 

”  Terrible  sick,  to  be  sure.  Almost  On  putting  my  head  through  the  corn- 
alarming  at  times,  sir,”  he  answered.  panion,  I  found  Sir  Mordaunt  and  his 
”  How  long  has  this  breeze  been  niece  standing  close  beside  it.  I  wished 
blowing,  steward  ?”  them  good-morning,  but  at  the  top  of 

“Why,  it’s  been  fresh  since  four  my  voice,  for  what  with  the  washing  of 
o’clock,  so  Mr.  Purchase  told  me,  sir.”  the  seas,  and  the  booming  of  the  breeze 
”  How  is  her  ladyship  aloft,  there  was  the  devil’s  own  noise 

”  I’ve  not  heard  that  she’s  much  in-  about.  Sprawling  aft  to  look  at  the 
convenienced  by  the  motion.  But  her  compass,  I  found  the  schooner  lying  her 
maid’s  down,  sir,  quite  helpless,  poor  course,  with  the  wind  a  couple  of  points 
thing,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  cabin  free.  Of  all  foamy,  sparkling,  windy 
next  Lady  Brookes’.  mornings,  this  was  one  of  the  grandest 

”  And  Miss  Tuke?”  I  asked,  deter-  I  can  remember.  The  wind  a  summer 
mined  to  get  all  the  news  at  once.  gale,  sweeping  and  singing  over  seething 

”  Miss  Tuke’s  on  deck  with  Sir  Mor-  heights  of  running  surges  ;  the  water 
daunt,  sir.”  among  the  foam  as  green  as  emerald  and 

Hearing  this,  I  made  haste  to  dress  as  radiant  and  clear ;  above  our  mast- 
myself  ;  but  before  I  went  on  deck  I  heads  a  sky  of  violet — a  most  delicately 
opened  Norie’s  door  and  looked  at  tender  blue — with  masses  of  cloud  re- 
him.  His  cabin  was  the  counterpart  of  sembling  vast  enlarging  puffs  of  powder 
mine  in  respect  of  fittings  and  furniture,  smoke  from  the  mouths  of  some  gigantic 
excepting  that  the  bunk  was  right  under  cannons,  sailing  with  the  majesty  of 
the  scuttle  or  port-hole.  Our  friend  squadrons  of  line-of-battle  ships  across 
was  to  leeward,  and  as  the  schooner  was  it  ;  and  a  windward  horizon  studded 
lying  well  over,  the  port-hole  was  sub-  with  the  snow-white  shoulders  of  similar 
merged,  and  all  that  could  be  seen  masses  of  vapor  soaring  from  behind  the 
through  it  was  the  bright  green  water  sea.  The  life  of  the  magnificent  scene  of 
sluicing  past  the  thick  plate  glass  like  a  rolling  waters  was  made  wild  and  almost 
millrace,  and  gurgling  and  thundering  tempestuous  by  the  whirling  shadows  of 
as  it  went.  Some  light,  however,  came  these  noble  clouds,  for  where  they 
down  through  the  bull’s-eye  in  the  deck  touched  the  deep  the  water  was  an  olive 
overhead.  hue  and  the  foam  a  dead  white  ;  while 

Norie  lay  in  his  bunk,  with  a  counter-  in  the  sun,  against  the  very  outlines  of 
-pane  over  his  legs,  though  his  toes  were  these  shadows,  the  sea  was  a  sparkling 
visible  at  one  end  of  it.  He  was  the  light  green,  with  white  smoke  scattering 
completest  picture  of  a  sea-sick  man  that  along  it,  like  bursts  of  steam,  from  the 
the  most  experienced  imagination  could  heads  of  the  surges  as  they  broke  in 
body  forth — head  on  one  side,  mouth  flashes  of  blinding  light.  Over  this  toss- 
open,  eyes  filled  with  water  and  rolling  ing  surface  the  schooner  was  splashing 
vacantly,  hair  over  his  forehead,  the  and  jumping,  under  a  double-reefed 
whole  tinted  with  the  hurrying,  quiver-  mainsail  and  two  jibs.  Every  minute, 
ing  green  of  the  sea  through  the  port-  as  she  bobbed  her  cutter-shaped  nose 
hole.  into  the  hollows,  the  spray  flew  over 

”  Sorry  to  find  you  in  this  plight,  Mr.  her  forecastle  in  a  glittering  cloud,  and 
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her  forward  cloths  were  dark  with  the 
saturation  of  it  to  half  the  height  of  the 
stays.  The  watch  were  in  oilskins,  and 
shone  like  oil,  but  all  the  wet  was  forward. 
From  a  fathom  abaft  the  foremast  to  the 
taffrail  the  sand-white  decks  were  as  dry 
as  an  old  bone  ;  though  at  times,  when 
the  creaming  seas  heeled  the  powerful 
little  vessel  over  to  leeward,  the  keel  of 
the  quarter-boat  looked  almost  within  a 
foot  of  the  water,  and  the  foam  along¬ 
side  spat  and  bubbled  and  hissed  some 
inches  above  the  covering-board. 

“  This  repays  us  for  last  night’s  delay, 
Walton  !”  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  with 
his  face  all  aglow,  and  his  hair  blowing 
about  his  ears,  and  his  beard  under  his 
arm. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  steward 
that  Lady  Brookes  isn’t  troubled  by  this 
dance,”  said  I. 

“  Not  in  the  least.  My  niece  says  it 
is  owing  to  the  bed.  It  is  a  fine  bed,  I 
admit  ;  but  though  it  prevents  my  wife 
'  from  feeling  the  pitching  and  rolling,  it 
doesn’t  qualify  the  effect  of  going  up 
and  down  ;  this  sort  of  movement,  I 
mean,”  said  he,  as  the  schooner  was 
thrown  up  by  a  sea,  and  then  sank  into 
the  hollow  left  by  it  as  it  ran  away  roar¬ 
ing  and  hissing  to  leeward.  "  Depend 
upon  it  she  is  going  to  prove  a  real 
sailor,  and  I’m  thankful  to  Heaven  for 
the  mercy.” 

”  And  how  is  it  you  are  not  prostra¬ 
ted,  Miss  Tuke  ?”  I  asked,  looking  at 
her  with  great  admiration,  for  the  strong 
wind  had  kindled  a  bright  flush  in  each 
cheek,  that  made  her  eyes  as  brilliant  as 
the  water  where  the  sun  touched  it ;  and 
her  white  teeth  and  red  lips  and  happy 
enthusiastic  expression  might  have 
served  as  hints  for  a  picture  of  the  God¬ 
dess  of  Health.  She  shook  her  head 
and  laughed  merrily,  balancing  herself 
with  the  ease  of  an  old  sailor  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  vessel,  and  beating  me  hol¬ 
low  in  that  respect,  for  she  kept  her 
hands  by  her  side,  while  I  took  care  to 
keep  a  grip  of  the  top  of  the  companion. 

“  Poor  Norie  is  very  bad.  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt,”  said  I.  ”  It  wouldn’t  do  now 
for  one  of  us  to  fall  ill.  Our  friend 
couldn’t  prescribe.” 

“  I’m  very  sorry  for  him,”  replied 
Sir  Mordaunt  ;  ”  but  I  wish  he  didn’t 
think  it  necessary  to  make  such  a  noise. 
He  told  me  he  was  a  good  sailor.  The 
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doctor  I  wanted,  who  was  a  naval  sur¬ 
geon  for  some  years,  wouldn’t  come — 
his  practice  was  too  good  to  jeopardize 
by  leaving  it  for  a  summer.  However, 

I  have  known  Mr.  Norie  for  some  time, 
and  Lady  Brookes  is  quite  safe  in  his 
hands.  I  suppose  he’ll  get  over  his  sea¬ 
sickness  in  a  day  or  two — but  he  needn’t 
hurry — none  of  us  will  want  him  profes¬ 
sionally,  I  hope.” 

Presently  old  Purchase  stumped  along 
the  lee  side  of  the  deck,  and  touched  his 
hat  to  me  as  he  passed. 

“  Good  morning,  captain,”  said  I. 
"  The  schooner  knows  the  scent  now 
she  has  the  wind  ;  eh,  captain  ?” 

“  You’re  right,  sir,”  he  answered, 
with  a  grin  that  crumpled  up  his  face 
like  a  block  of  mahogany  that  has  been 
shrivelled  by  heat.  ”  I  never  see  any 
wessel  hold  her  own  better.  Look  over 
the  starn,  sir,  and  ye’ll  notice  she  don’t 
make  a  hair’s  thickness  o’  leeway.” 

Dress  as  he  would,  we  was  always  a 
terribly  nautical  man  to  look  at.  He 
had  a  black  sou’-wester  on, -the  inner 
rim  of  which  came  as  low  as  his  eye¬ 
brows,  and  oilskin  leggings,  and  a  rusty 
pilot-cloth  coat  pretty  nearly  as  long  as 
a  parson’s. 

“  Whereabouts  are  we  now  ?”  I  asked. 

”  I  give  us  till  ten  o’clock  to-night 
to  be  abreast  o’  the  Start,  unless  the 
wind  comes  free,  in  which  case  we  ought 
to  be  well  on  to  the  Scillies,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

“  At  that  rate.  Sir  Mordaunt,”  said 
I,  “we  should  be  clear  of  the  Channel 
in  twelve  hours.” 

”  Yes  ;  and  no  very  great  run  either, 
Walton.  This  head  sea  bothers  the 
boat.  Mark  now  as  she  jumps  at  that 
wave  !”  The  light  green  surge  struck 
her  full  on  the  bow,  and  burst  in  a  storm 
of  snow  over  the  forecastle.  “  Do  you 
notice  how  it  stops  her  ?  Purchase, 
don’t  spare  your  canvas.  Let  her  have 
all  that  she  will  carry.” 

”  She’s  got  as  much  as  she  wants, 
sir,”  answered  the  skipper.  ”  I’m  a 
man  as  never  drives  a  willing  wessel,  sir. 
My  argueyment  is,  no  craft  is  built  to 
sail  on  her  side,  and  the  more  you  bury 
her  the  more  you  give  her  to  drag  along. 
This  here  double-reefed  mainsail  keeps 
the  yacht  wholesome.  And  isn’t  it  press¬ 
ure  enough,  gentlemen  ?  l.ook  at  the 
weather  stan’ing  rigging  !” 
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I  was  glad  to  agree  with  him,  but  glad¬ 
der  still  to  hear  the  steward  in  the  cabin 
ringing  us  down  to  breakfast. 

“  Only  three  of  us  this  time,”  said  I, 
as  we  seated  ourselves.  “  When  shall 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  Lady  Brookes’ 
company  ?”. 

”  Before  Norie’s,  I  dare  say,”  an¬ 
swered  Sir  Mordaunt,  with  a  laugh. 

”  But  let  us  leave  well  alone,  Walton. 
My  wife  swings  without  suffering  in  that 
excellent  hanging  bed  of  hers,  and  I 
want  her  to  graduate  for  the  sea  in  it. 
Ada,  my  love,  you  will  have  to  look 
after  your  aunt  while  Carey  is  on  her 
back.  Lucky  you  stand  this  tumbleh- 
cation  so  handsomely.” 

A  tumblefication  it  was,  and  the  har¬ 
der  to  get  used  to  because  we  had  woke 
up  into  it,  if  I  may  so  say,  after  having 
gone  to  bed  in  smooth  water.  On  deck 
the  racing  and  jumping  and  foaming  of 
the  yacht  were  a  delight  and  the  strong 
wind  a  noble  cordial  ;  but  in  the  cabin 
the  motion  was  exceedingly  uncomforta¬ 
ble.  It  was  not  like  the  stately  heaving 
up  and  sweeping  down  of  a  large  ship, 
a  steady  oscillation  that  enables  a  man 
to  count  twenty  betwixt  the  plunge  of 
the  bow  and  the  rise  of  the  stern,  and 
that  gives  him  time  to  nicely  regulate  the 
conduct  of  his  legs  ;  but  a  wobbling, 
squelching,  jerking  movement,  that 
tossed  you  back  while  you  were  endeav¬ 
oring  to  prevent  yourself  from  being 
pitched  on  to  your  nose,  and  that  set 
every  visible  object  sloping  in  half  a 
dozen  different  directions  in  a  breath. 
Used  to  the  motion  of  big  vessels,  I  own 
it  bothered  me  greatly  at  first. 

The  breakfast,  by  reason  of  this  same 
dance,  was  by  no  means  a  comfortable 
meal.  Most  of  our  time  was  engrossed 
in  preventing  the  contents  of  our  plates 
from  sliding  on  to  our  laps,  and  in 
watching  a  chance  to  snatch  our  cups 
from  the  swinging  trays  that  tossed  over 
our  heads.  The  steward’s  was  the  w'orst 
look-out.  To  watch  him  coming  along 
from  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  with  a 
plate  of  mufhns  in  one  hand  and  a  dish 
of  ham  in  the  other,  stopping  abruptly 
every  now  and  again,  and  taking  a  hur¬ 
ried  squint  first  at  one  plate  and  then  at 
the  other— 'like  a  nervous  young  gentle¬ 
man  playing  a  tune  upon  the  piano,  and 
first  cocking  his  eye  at  the  bass  keys, 
and  then  twisting  it  on  to  the  treble — 


ought  to  have  moved  my  pity.  I  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  my  face,  in  spite  of  the 
laughing  devil  in  Miss  Tuke’s  eyes  ;  but 
w'hen  at  last  he  fell  down  with  a  rack 
full  of  toast,  and  I  saw  him  sprawling 
after  the  pieces,  that  scattered  like  a 
pack  of  cards,  and  presently  get  up  and 
rub  his  nose  and  look  at  his  fingers,  as 
though  his  nose  was  burnt  and  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  the  skin  come  away,  I  fairly 
exploded,  but  with  a  result  that  was  ut¬ 
terly  unexpected  ;  for  lying  back  in  my 
chair  to  have  my  guffaw  out  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  vessel  lurched  somewhat  heav¬ 
ily  to  leeward,  over  I  went  on  my  back, 
and,  bringing  up  against  the  cushioned 
locker,  lay,  like  to  suffocate  with  laugh¬ 
ter.  1  regained  the  table,  with  my  face, 
as  I  could  feel,  as  red  as  a  powder-flag. 
Sir  Mordaunt,  grinning  broadly,  hoped 
I  was  not  hurt,  and  Miss  Ada,  looking  at 
me  with  the  flush  of  suppressed  laughter 
in  her  cheeks,  said,  “  A  very  proper  re¬ 
buke,  Mr.  Walton,  for  ridiculing  your 
fellow-creatures  in  misfortune.” 

We  scraped  through  the  meal,  and 
then  dispersed  on  merciful  errands — Sir 
Mordaunt  to  see  his  wife.  Miss  Tuke  to 
comfort  the  prostrate  Carey,  and  I  to 
condole  with  Norie.  I  found  him  no 
better.  He  turned  his  bloodshot  eyes 
on  me  with  a  haggard  look  of  remon¬ 
strance,  as  though  he  suspected  I  came 
to  quiz  him. 

”  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  ?” 
said  I.  ”  Try  a  glass  of  cold  brandy  ; 
it  may  settle  your  stomach.” 

“  I’ve  got  no  stomach  to  settle,”  he 
answered.  ”  It’s  all  gone  away  over¬ 
board.  '  ’ 

He  meant  this  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  any  one  would  have  taken  it  literal¬ 
ly,  on  seeing  his  face.  He  could  scarce¬ 
ly  articulate,  and  could  not  do  better 
than  lie  motionless  ;  so  I  came  away, 
and,  filling  a  pipe,  crawled  on  deck,  and 
stowed  myself  under  the  lee  of  the  sky¬ 
light. 

A  head  sea  in  the  English  Channel, 
until  the  water  broadens  into  an  ocean 
abreast  of  the  Lizard,  is  the  most  un¬ 
pleasant  in  the  world.  There  is  no  room 
for  the  waves  to  get  big,  in  the  sense  that 
ocean  waves  are  big,  and  the  passage 
of  a  small  vessel  over  them  is  all  chop, 
chop,  and  sputter  and  stagger.  Once 
clear  of  this  spiteful  tumble,  the  deck 
takes  an  agreeable  buoyancy  from  the 
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long  regular  heavings  of  the  deep-sea 
surges.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  brig  on  our  lee  beam,  and 
could  appreciate,  by  watching  her,  the 
action  of  the  sharp,  short,  slopping  sea 
through  which  our  schooner  was  biting 
and  squeezing  and  jumping.  She  was 
ratching,  like  ourselves,  under  lower 
topsails  and  foresail,  and  she  toppled 
about  like  a  buoy.  So  short  were  the 
waves,  that  before  she  could  settle  her 
stern  into  a  hollow,  a  succeeding  sea  had 
buried  her  bow,  when,  breaking  into 
dazzling  foam  to  a  level  with  her  figure¬ 
head,  it  would  shoot  up  in  a  cloud  of 
mist,  like  the  smoke  of  a  waterfall,  as 
high  as  her  foretop,  and  blow  away  on 
her  quarter  as  though  a  cloud  of  vapor 
had  burst  out  of  her  fore-hatch.  As 
she  veered  astern,  for  we  passed  her  rap¬ 
idly,  the  character  of  her  rolling  could 
be  better  perceived  ;  and  the  jerky,  dis¬ 
locating  tumble,  the  sprawl  of  the  masts 
as  if  they  must  lay  their  lengths  along 
the  sea,  the  sharp  recovery,  the  submer¬ 
sion  of  the  stern  down  to  the  taffrail, 
and  the  great  yawing  heave  of  the  bows, 
showing  the  yellow  metal  down  to  her 
forefoot,  and  the  water  pouring  out  of 
the  hawse-holes  and  head-boards  like  the 
foam  from  a  driven  horse’s  mouth,  made 
her  for  ail  the  world  resemble  a  man 
hammered  by  a  crowd  of  ruffians,  and 
kept  from  falling  by  the  blows  rained 
upon  him  from  all  sides. 

This  strong  wind  held  all  day,  and  the 
yacht  was  really  miserable,  with  her 
frothing  scuppers  and  streaming  fore¬ 
castle.  The  men  liked  the  head  sea  as 
little  as  any  of  us,  and  the  only  creatures 
who  appeared  to  enjoy  it  were  the  dogs, 
who  were  incessantly  springing  about 
the  decks,  and  barking  at  an  extra  heavy 
lurch,  and  shaking  their  coats  free  of  the 
constant  showers  of  spray  which  they 
were  for  ever  plunging  into  the  bows  to 
receive. 

But  at  four  o’clock  the  wind  hauled 
away  into  the  south,  and  though  it  blew 
with  undiminished  strength,  yet  the  shift 
seemed  to  have  deprived  it  of  half  its 
force.  A  reef  was  shaken  out  of  the 
mainsail,  and  the  reefed  foresail  set,  and 
under  this  increased  canvas  the  yacht 
drove  like  a  thing  possessed.  The  foam 
flew  away  from  under  her  counter,  and 
the  tail  of  the  wake  looked  to  be  danc¬ 
ing  among  the  seas  of  the  horizon. 


There  was  no  longer  the  old  severe 
pitching  ;  even  the  rolling  was  moder¬ 
ated  by  the  steady  beam  pressure  ;  and 
no  more  water  flew  forward,  unless  it 
were  now  and  again  a  bucketful  of  spray 
that  flashed  over  the  weather  bulwark 
with  the  sparkle  of  a  mass  of  brand-new 
silver  coins,  scattering  as  they  went. 

This  was  the  right  kind  of  sailing  ;  a 
warm  strong  summer  gale  abeam,  the 
sea  a  leaping  surface  of  green  and  white, 
a  fine  sky  overhead,  with  the  swollen 
vaporous  masses  of  the  morning  re¬ 
placed  by  a  surface  of  feather-shaped 
clouds,  very  high  and  scarcely  moving, 
and  the  yacht  buzzing  along  like  a 
steamer  with  a  belt  of  foam  to  wind¬ 
ward,  which  the  wind  that  swept  out 
under  the  foot  of  the  mainsail  blew  up 
in  flakes,  as  though  the  inside  of  a 
feather  bed  had  gone  adrift. 

That  night  at  a  quarter  before  nine  I 
was  chatting  with  Sir  Mordaunt  in  the 
cabin,  when  Tripshore  put  his  head  into 
the  skylight  and  told  us  that  the  Lizard 
lights  were  in  sight.  VVe  bundled  on 
deck,  and  looking  away  on  the  starboard 
bow,  there,  like  a  fire-fly  hovering  over 
the  deep,  was  the  last  of  the  English 
shore-beacons  we  should  see.  The  sun¬ 
set  had  gone  out  of  the  sky,  and  the 
moon  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  where  the  Lizard  light  was,  the  sea 
was  a  great  throbbing  shadow. 

“  Those  lights,  if  I  remember  right¬ 
ly,”  said  I  to  Sir  Mordaunt,  "  are  visi¬ 
ble  about  twenty  miles  distant,  so  we 
know  how  far  we  are  from  the  old 
home.” 

“  They  are,  I  think,  the  first  lights  a 
sailor  sights  when  homeward  bound 
from  the  south,”  he  answered,  “  unless 
he  happiens  to  be  blown  near  the  Scil- 
lies.  How  many  eyes  must  have  watch¬ 
ed  for  those  sparks  !  What  hopes  and 
fears  they  must  have  kindled  !  Well, 
good-by,  old  country  ! 

“  ‘  Much  as  we  have  loved  you. 

We’ll  dry  the  tears  that  we  have  shed  before  ! 
Why  should  we  weep  to  sail  in  search  of - ’ 

Health,  eh,  Walton  ?  But  many  days 
must  pass  before  we  see  those  cliffs 
again,  or  behold  that  little  spark  yonder! 
And,  meanwhile,  may  God  have  us  all 
in  His  keeping  I” 

We  stood  looking  at  the  light — for 
the  two  beacons  appeared  one  at  that 
distance — and  at  the  foaming  sea  around 
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us,  up>on  whose  southern  horizon  the 
moon  was  shedding  its  soft  white  Ares, 
and  hearkening  to  the  piping  of  the  wind 
up  aloft,  and  the  strong  permanent  hiss¬ 
ing  of  the  water  at  the  ^ws  of  the  yacht, 
while  the  far-off  light  got  gradually 
smaller  and  smaller  as  we  edged  away 
toward  the  limit  of  the  sphere  within 
which  it  is  visible,  until  it  was  no  more 
than  a  needle’s  point  of  brightness,  and 
only  apparent  when  the  eye  was  directed 
a  short  distance  from  it.  At  last  it  van¬ 
ished,  and  there  was  no  light  at  all  that 
way  except  the  stars  twinkling  blandly 
upon  the  water-line. 

“  Gone  !  Sir  Mordaunt.  This  is 
really  bidding  our  native  land  good 
night.”  And  I  piped  up  : 

“  *  Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 
We  follow  in  his  flight  : 

Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  land,  good  night !'  ’’ 

“Two  more  lines,  Walton,”  cried  Sir 
Mordaunt. 

“  ‘  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

I  fear  nor  wave  nor  wind  ! ' 

.And  there  we  stop.  Yonder’s  our 
home,”  he  exclaimed,  pointing  over  the 
hows  of  the  schooner  into  the  west. 
“  A  solemn  mystery  to  head  for  !  What 
mighty  mariners  have  vanished  in  its 
immensity  !  Look  at  the  gloomy  deso¬ 
late  wild  now,  and  think  of  Columbus 
breasting  it  in  a  vessel  that  might  serve 
one  of  our  ships  for  a  long  boat,  steer¬ 
ing  by  no  other  illumination  than  the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
But  come — let  us  go  down  and  toast  the 
‘  Lady  Maud  ’  in  a  glass  of  soda  and 
brandy.  The  old  girl  has  whipped  us 
bravely  down  the  English  Channel,  and 
she  deserves  all  the  encouragement  we 
can  give  her  by  our  good  wishes.”  ’ 

Had  we  been  bound  to  the  West,  In¬ 
dies  with  a  freight  that  required  de¬ 
spatch,  we  should  have  been  put  into 
Ane  spirits  by  the  noble  wind  that  blew 
us  out  of  the  English  Channel,  for  it 
lasted  all  that  Friday  night  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday,  and  by  way  of  favor¬ 
ing  us  to  the  utmost,  veered  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  make  the 
necessary  southing  ;  and  for  all  these 
hours  the  yacht  pelted  under  exactly 
the  same  canvas  she  had  on  her  when 
we  sighted  the  Lizard  light,  and  we  grew 
as  used  to  the  sweeping  roar  of  the  pass¬ 


ing  foam,  and  the  humming  of  taut 
shrouds  and  snow-white  cloths  tearing 
at  the  bolt-ropes,  as  passengers  in 
steamships  to  the  throbbing  of  the  en¬ 
gines. 

We  were  rather  surprised,  when  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  dinner  on  Saturday,  to 
observe  the  door  that  shut  off  the  sleep¬ 
ing  berths  open,  and  Norie  emerge.  He 
was  yellow  and  haggard,  and  stood  for 
some  moments  holding  on  to  the  door- 
stanchions,  evidently  too  nervous  to  let 
go  ;  but  presently,  making  a  dash,  he 
struck  out  for  the  table,  reached  it  with¬ 
out  mishap,  and  swung  himself  into  a 
chair. 

”  An  unexpected  pleasure,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Sir  Mordaunt,  looking  at  him  with 
surprise.  ”  We  all  thought  you  were  in 
bed.” 

“  So  I  was,”  he  answered  ;  ”  but  I 
felt  hungry.  Sir  Mordaunt ;  and  as  1 
considered  the  symptom  a  good  one,  I 
was  determined  to  encourage  it.” 

And  hungry  he  unquestionably  was. 

I  never  saw  any  man  make  a  larger  din¬ 
ner.  But  from  that  moment  he  com¬ 
plained  no  more  of  sea-sickness. 

Lady  Brookes,  however,  still  kept  her 
cabin,  nor  had  1  set  eyes  on  her  since 
Thursday.  But  next  morning,  after 
breakfast,  while  Sir  Mordaunt  and  I 
were  smoking  our  pipes  on  the  grating 
abaft  the  wheel,  her  ladyship  suddenly 
uprose  through  the  companion,  assisted 
in  the  rear  by  her  maid  Carey,  who  in 
turn  was  helped  along  by  Miss  Tuke. 
We  both  ran  up  to  her. 

“  Why,  .Agnes,  this  is  brave  !  this  is 
encouraging  !”  cried  Sir  Mordaunt,  to 
whom  it  was  very  evident  his  wife  had 
not  unfolded  her  intention.  “  Walton, 
kindly  shove  that  chair  along.  Carey, 
go  and  fetch  a  cushion  for  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  back.  Ada,  my  love,  throw  the 
shawl  over  your  aunt’s  knees  and  for 
some  moments  all  was  bustle  ;  it  was 
like  the  arrival  of  a  member  of  royalty 
at  a  ball. 

The  invalid  had  chosen  the  right  kind 
of  morning  for  her  Arst  appearance. 
The  strong  wind  had  failed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  watch,  so  old  Purchase  had  told  us  ; 
there  had  been  a  calm  for  an  hour  ;  then 
a  breeze  had  sprung  up  in  the  north¬ 
west,  and  that  was  the  wind  now  blow¬ 
ing  ;  every  stitch  of  canvas  had  been 
piled  upon  the  schooner,  and  she  was 
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softly  and  quietly  sweeping  over  the  deep 
blue  fathomless  sea,  like  an  albatross 
blown  along  by  its  outstretched  tremor¬ 
less  wings,  gliding  up  and  running  down 
the  long  ocean  swell,  the  long  intervals 
between  whose  bright  and  foamless  ac¬ 
clivities  were  too  wide  to  make  the  reg¬ 
ular  motion  inconvenient  or  even  notice¬ 
able.  The  men  were  in  their  Sunday 
rig,  lounging  about  the  deck  forward, 
some  of  them  smoking,  some  reading, 
some  looking  over  the  side  at  the  lumi¬ 
nous  curve  of  water  which  the  passage 
of  the  yacht  arched  over  from  either 
bow,  and  their  smart,  clean  dress  pret¬ 
tily  heightened  the  effect  of  the  exqui¬ 
sitely  white  decks  and  the  beautiful 
heights  of  gleaming  sail  which  soared 
into  a  light  blue  sky,  frosted  in  the  east 
with  minute  spray-like  clouds,  while  in 
the  west  it  was  an  untarnished  summer 
azure.  It  was  surely  a  delightful  pict¬ 
ure  to  come  upon  after  a  three  days’ 
imprisonment  in  the  cabin,  and  Lady 
Brookes’  face  brightened  as  she  looked 
around  her.  Moreover,  she  was  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  pleasure  her  presence  on 
deck  gave  her  husband  ;  and  this,  and 
the  commotion  her  arrival  among  us 
created,  put  her  into  excellent  spirits. 
Even  the  mastiffs  seemed  to  suspect 
that  there  was  to  be  no  more  sea-sick¬ 
ness  aboard  the  "  Lady  Maud,”  and 
breathed  hard,  and  exposed  their 
tongues,  and  shoved  about  among  us, 
as  though  in  search  of  some  means  to 
unburden  their  minds  of  those  feelings 
for  the  expression  of  which  they  could 
find  no  other  vehicles  than  their  tails. 

While  we  stood  talking,  some  men 
came  aft  to  spread  the  awning  ;  and 
while  this  was  doing,  Purchase  threw  a 
red  ensign  over  the  quarter-deck  cap¬ 
stan. 

”  For  Divine  service,  my  dear,”  said 
Sir  Mordaunt,  answering  the  question 
in  his  wife’s  face. 

This  was  as  it  should  be  ;  and  pres¬ 
ently  the  whole  ship’s  company  came 
aft,  and  gathered  around  the  capstan. 
It  was  pretty  sight.  First,  the  men  in  a 
crowd  upon  the  white  deck,  all  very 
clean  and  smart  in  their  tidy  dress, 
standing  bareheaded  and  for  the  most 
part  in  reverential  postures  ;  then  the 
bright  color  of  the  ensign,  with  Sir  Mor- 
daunt’s  fine,  tall,  long-bearded  figure 
inclined  over  a  great  Church  Service  ; 


and  to  the  right  of  him  Ada  Tuke's 
pretty  face  and  amber  hair,  crowned  by 
a  little  hat  and  a  long  dark  feather, 
thrown  up  by  and  finely  contrasting  the 
knot  of  rough  sailors’  countenances  be¬ 
hind  her  ;  and,  in  another  place,  Carey, 
the  maid,  between  the  elbows  of  two 
seamen  ;  and  just  behind  her  the  cook, 
with  his  one  eye  turning  about  in  his 
sour  face,  and  Purchase  varying  his  de¬ 
votional  aspect  by  an  occasion^  profes¬ 
sional  squint  up  aloft. 

All  the  incidents  of  a  man’s  progress 
to  a  great  misfortune  take  a  strange, 
pathetic  significance  after  the  trouble 
has  happened,  and  he  looks  back  and 
thinks  of  what  went  before.  He  then 
finds  how  full  of  meaning  some  things 
were  which,  at  the  time,  went  past  as 
the  veriest  commonplaces.  This  was 
our  first  Sunday  at  sea  :  and  our  gath¬ 
ering  together  to  worship  God  knits  all 
those  people  to  me,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
manner  that  makes  that  picture  moving 
to  recur  to,  though  at  the  time  I  never 
could  have  believed  the  memory  of  it 
would  affect  me  as  it  does.  I  have  but 
to  put  down  my  pen  and  close  my  eyes, 
and  I  see  all  those  men,  and  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  his  wife 
(the  only  one  among  us  seated),  with  her 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  Prayer-book  in  her 
lap ;  and  more  than  that,  I  see  the 
great  ocean  stretching  into  the  sky  all 
around  us,  and  have  before  me  the  very 
aspect  of  the  heavens  in  the  south,  and 
the  leagues  of  flashing  sunlight  in  the 
water.  In  thinking  of  it  I  feel  like  a 
child  looking  at  a  picture  in  a  soap- 
bubble.  The  whole  scene  moves,  and 
is  full  of  exquisite  color.  It  is  close  to 
me  ;  1  am  wondering  at  the  brilliance 
and  the  life  of  it  ! 

And  now  it  is  gone  !  And  so  shadow¬ 
like  becomes  the  yacht  and  her  little 
company  of  men  and  women,  nay,  and 
those  very  waves 

That  o’er  th’  interminable  ocean  wreathe 

Their  crisped  smiles, 

so  unreal  as  a  part  of  the  vanished  ex¬ 
perience,  that  1  seem  to  be  as  one  who 
has  acted  with  phantoms  and  taken  part 
in  a  performance  whose  fabric  was  a 
dream. 

Chapter  VI. 

Friday,  June  so  and  so  ;  eight  days 
out ;  long,  about  15®  W.,  lat.  about  39® 
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N.,  which  is  near  enough,  as  I  have  no 
other  log-book  than  my  memory  to  go 

1  awoke  early,  and  finding  the  cabin 
close  and  the  sky  shining  like  blue  sil¬ 
ver  through  the  port-hole,  I  bundled  on 
my  clothes  and  went  on  deck.  It  was  a 
little  after  six  ;  the  sea  was  smooth  and 
flecked  with  foam  ;  what  wind  there 
was  was  abeam,  and  the  yacht  was  head¬ 
ing  southwest  under  a  crowd  of  canvas. 
The  watch  on  deck  were  washing  down, 
and  the  sunshine  flashed  in  the  glass- 
clear  water  which  they  sent  gushing  from 
the  buckets,  while  they  swabbed  and 
scrubbed,  with  their  trousers  turned 
above  their  stout  white  calves,  and  made 
the  schooner  as  busy  as  a  hive  with  their 
movements. 

Purchase  was  in  charge,  and  seeing 
him  standing  near  the  binnacle,  “  tak¬ 
ing  in”  the  yacht  with  his  hands  behind 
him  and  his  legs  apart,  I  went  up  to 
him  and  said  good-morning. 

“  Another  fine  day,  captain.  The 
weather  has  favored  us  wonderfully  so 
far.  ’  ’ 

“  It  has  that,  Mr.  Walton,  sir,”  he 
answered,  giving  me  a  rather  wandering 
look,  and  with  an  expression  of  sup¬ 
pressed  mirth  that  might  well  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  smile  rolled  up  in  his  face, 
though  no  words  could  convey  the  hilar¬ 
ity  among  the  wrinkles  and  the  mixed 
suggestions  of  his  brown  and  purple 
countenance.  “  Oncommonly  fine 
weather  we’ve  had,  and  no  mistake  ; 
and  I  don’t  know  that  I’m  a  man  as 
can  ever  get  too  much  of  it,”  he  added, 
with  an  effort  to  recover  his  gravity,  and 
lifting  his  eyes — which  resembled  faintly 
illuminated  cairngorms  twinkling  in  the 
deep  caverns  under  his  brows — to  the 
heavens. 

I  stood  to  leeward  of  him,  and  a  puff 
of  wind  breezing  ray  way  made  my  first 
suspicion  certainty.  The  aroma  of  rum, 
or  some  equally  strong  spirit,  was  a 
most  decided  flavor  in  the  air.  ”  Hang 
me  if  I  believe  that  complexion  of  his  ts 
weather,”  thought  I,  twisting  a  glance 
at  his  red  nose  and  fiery  cheek-bones  ; 
”  and  Lady  Brookes  may  have  keener 
eyes  than  her  husband.”  However,  I 
had  never  smelt  drink  upon  him  before, 
and  so  I  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  take 
notice  of  his  present  condition,  that  was 
in  no  sense  pronounced,  and  that  might 


be  very  well  due  to  a  dram  taken  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

“  Yes,”  he  continued,  bringing  his 
eyes  from  the  sky,  and  with  the  humor¬ 
ous  expression  breaking  out  among  the 
mahogany  wrinkles  again,  ”  fine  weather 
is  always  sootable  to  my  feelings.  If  I 
had  my  way,  breezes  after  this  here  pat¬ 
tern  should  be  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
the  sea  would  never  be  rougher  than 
what  you  see  it  now.  But  mind!”  said 
he,  with  the  insistance  of  a  man  who  is 
resolved  that  you  shall  know  he  under¬ 
stands  his  own  meaning,  ”  I’m  not 
going  to  say  that  all  sailors  are  like  me 
in  this  here  fancy  for  smooth  water  and 
six-knot  breezes.  Some  likes  pickles 
strong,  and  some  likes  ’em  mild.  1 
likes  ’em  mild,  and  the  same  here  with 
cheese.  Some  sailor  men  don’t  object 
to  gales  o’  wind,  providing  they  blow 
the  right  way ;  and  some  prefer  the 
draughts  of  air  such  as  they  tell  me  ye 
get  down  in  the  latitood  of  Captain 
Cook’s  islands,  where  ye  a’most  forget 
the  names  of  the  running  gear  for  the 
want  of  using  it.  Now,  Thomas  !”  he 
suddenly  bawled,  “  mind  where  you 
chuck  that  water  !  Shut  the  skylight, 
one  of  you.  Steady  as  she  goes,  Wil¬ 
liam,”  turning  to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 
“  How’s  her  head,  William  ?” 

The  fellow  gave  the  course  ;  but  I 
noticed  that  he  bit  his  under  lip  and 
looked  astern,  holding  the  little  wheel 
with  one  hand.  The  truth  is,  the  joke 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  dash  of  drink 
that  made  the  old  fellow’s  face  laugh¬ 
able  to  look  at  and  his  deep  salt  voice 
diverting  to  hear,  but  in  the  collier-like 
mannerism  it  forced  out  of  him.  His 
dress  only  travestied  him.  What  he 
wanted  was  a  musty  old  beaver,  and  a 
long  coat,  and  a  red  shawl  round  his 
throat,  and  a  framework  of  grimy  decks 
and  a  surface  of  patched  cloths  stretched 
upon  yards  made  for  other  vessels.  Yet 
I  am  bound  to  say  he  knew  navigation, 
—enough,  at  least,  to  enable  him  to 
point  his  sextant  and  prick  some  kind 
of  course.  The  first  day  he  came  on 
deck  ”  to  shoot  the  sun  ”  I  thought  he 
only  exhibited  the  instrument  to  bam¬ 
boozle  Sir  Mordaunt,  and  that  he  had 
no  other  notion  of  finding  his  way  to 
the  West  Indies  than  by  dead-reckon¬ 
ing,  which  latter  I  suspected  from  the 
care  he  took  to  keep  the  log  going.  But 
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I  was  undeceived  when  he  sung  out, 
"  Strike  eight  bells,"  though  I  had  like 
to  burst  with  laughter  when  I  saw  him 
bobbing  after  the  sun,  staggering  about 
the  deck,  with  the  sextant  to  his  eye,  as 
though  some  one  had  given  him  a  blow, 
and  he  was  trying  to  reduce  the  swelling 
by  a  cold  application. 

‘‘  Isn’t  that  a  ship  yonder  V’  I  said, 
pointing  over  the  bow,  having  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  a  speck  of  gleaming 
white  against  the  sky  where  the  vague 
horizon  met  it. 

He  lK>bbed  and  sheltered  his  eyes, 
and  after  cleansing  them  several  times  by 
means  of  wedging  his  knuckles  into  the 
hollows  in  which  they  lay  buried,  ex¬ 
claimed,  "  Ay,  it’s  a  sail  and,  so  say¬ 
ing,  went  for  the  glass.  He  was  a  long 
while  bothering  over  the  focus,  and 
when  at  last  he  adjusted  the  tubes  to  his 
vision,  he  was  unable  to  hit  the  object, 
repeatedly  dropping  the  glass  and  look¬ 
ing  for  the  sail,  with  one  eye  closed. 

“  Give  me  the  glass,  captain,"  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  impatiently,  for  I  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  the  man  more  muddled 
than  ]  had  at  first  suspected,  and  no¬ 
ticed  with  annoyance  the  amused  glances 
which  the  fellows  who  were  cleaning 
the  decks  cast  at  him  ;  for  it  did  not  at 
all  please  me  that  a  man  holding  the  re¬ 
sponsible  position  that  Purchase  filled 
should  jeopardize  the  discipline  of  the 
vessel  by  making  himself  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  crew.  I  took  the  glass, 
but  was  afraid  to  look  the  old  fool  in 
the  face  for  fear  of  laughing  ;  I  there¬ 
fore  quitted  that  side  of  the  deck. 
There  was  not  much  to  see.  The  ves¬ 
sel  ahead  was  on  a  line  with  our  bow¬ 
sprit  end,  and  only  her  highest  canvas 
was  visible.  The  sunshine,  however, 
poured  full  on  the  stranger,  and  made 
what  was  shown  of  her,  very  clear  and 
sharp  against  the  sky,  whereby  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  she  was  a  square-rigged  ves¬ 
sel,  but  whether  barque  or  ship  or  brig 
I  could  not  tell. 

1  went  below  for  a  cold  bath  ;  and 
when  I  came  on  deck  again  at  eight 
o’clock.  Purchase’s  watch  was  up,  and 
he  had  gone  to  his  cabin.  Nobody  be¬ 
longing  aft  excepting  myself  had  turned 
out,  and  as  all  the  crew  were  getting 
their  breakfast,  the  only  persons  on 
deck  were  Tripshore  and  the  man  who 
steered.  The  mate  touched  his  hat  to 


me,  and  not  knowing  I  had  been  on 
deck  before,  pointed  out  the  vessel 
ahead,  which,  greatly  to  my  surprise 
when  I  perceived  that  she  was  going  our 
way,  had  risen  considerably  while  1 
was  below. 

’’  Yonder  should  be  either  a  very  slow 
boat,  Mr.  Tripshore,"  said  I,  "or  else 
the  ‘  Lady  Maud  ’  is  sneaking  along 
much  faster  than  she  appears  to  be 

“  There’s  no  weight  in  the  wind,  sir, 
pretty  as  it  is,”  answered  Tripshore  ; 
"  and  that  chap  ahead,  I  dare  say  now, 
is  loaded  down  to  his  chain-plate  bolts  ; 
while,  if  you  look  around  you,  you’ll 
see  there’s  nothing  to  stop  the  ‘  Lady 
Maud  ’ — the  sea  like  silk,  the  draught 
steady  enough  to  keep  everything  pull¬ 
ing,  and  a  squaresail  on  her  light  and 
big  enough  to  blow  her  along  in  a 
calm." 

This  was  true.  I  ogled  the  stranger 
again,  and  judged  from  the  hoist  of  her 
topsails,  which  were  just  visible,  that 
she  was  a  large  Indian  or  Australian 
ship.  I  put  the  glass  down,  and  asked 
Tripshore  if  the  skipper  was  below. 

"Yes,  sir  ;  he  went  below  when  I  re¬ 
lieved  him  at  eight  bells." 

“  He  must  have  knocked  about  a 
great  deal  in  the  sun  in  his  youth,"  said 
I,  gravely,  watching  Tripshore’s  face. 
"  It’s  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  nose 
caught  the  color  it  wears  in  the  North 
Sea.  ’  ’ 

He  laughed,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  Sir  Mordaunt,"  I  continued,  “  says 
his  complexion  is  owing  to  weather. 
What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Tripshore  ?’’ 

“  It’s  not  my  place  to  take  notice  of 
things  which  don’t  concern  me,  sir,” 
he  answered  ;  but  so  significantly  as  to 
make  me  see  he  followed  my  drift. 

“  Why  perhaps  not  if  the  things 
concern  you.  But  if  you  happen  to  be 
a  passenger  aboard  a  vessel,  her  cap¬ 
tain’s  character  and  skill  and  habits 
ought  to  interest  you,  I  should  say,  Mr. 
Tripshore,  seeing  that  your  life  is  in  his 
hands,  and  that  it  entirely  depends  upon 
him  whether  you  shall  be  drowned  or 
not.” 

”  That’s  right  enough,  sir,”  said  he. 
“  The  captain  of  a  vessel  ought  to  be  a 
man  of  first-rate  character,  and  I  don’t 
know  but  that  the  people  who  are  along 
with  him  haven’t  a  right  to  watch  his 
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character,  and  notice  when  it’s  ship¬ 
shape  and  when  it  isn’t.” 

This  was  all  the  justification  I  needed 
for  having  spoken  to  him  about  Pur¬ 
chase.  For  though  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  say  nothing  about  having  no¬ 
ticed  the  old  man  the  worse  for  liquor, 

I  was  bothered,  if  I  had  not  been  sur¬ 
prised,  by  the  discovery,  and  hoped,  by 
speaking  to  Tripshore,  that  he  would 
hint  to  Purchase  I  had  spoken  as  if  I  sus¬ 
pected  an  intemperate  habit  in  him,  for 
that  might  frighten  him,  and  hold  him 
away  from  the  bottle.  Perhaps  as  a 
man  who  knew  something  about  the  sea 
I  found  a  significance  in  the  incident 
that  would  have  escaped  a  landsman. 
The  perils  of  the  deep  are  numerous 
and  dreadful  enough,  but  there  are  none 
worse  than  a  drunken  captain.  It  was 
enough  to  think  of  our  sleeping  below, 
and  the  schooner  in  charge  of  a  man 
thick  with  rum,  and  blinking  in  the  eyes 
of  a  squall,  to  make  me  anxious,  and 
determined  to  watch  him.  But,  as  I 
before  said,  I  would  take  no  further  no¬ 
tice  of  what  1  had  observed,  beyond 
talking  to  Tripshore,  so  that  he  might 
advise  Purchase  to  be  on  his  guard,  that 
is,  if  they  were  friendly,  which  it  was 
out  of  my  power  to  inform  myself  upon, 
as  they  were  rarely  on  deck  together  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  what  passed 
below  was  hidden  from  me. 

Norie  arrived  from  the  cabin  shortly 
before  breakfast,  but  I  did  not  meet  the 
others  before  the  meal  was  on  the  table. 
Who  had  given  orders  for  the  provision¬ 
ing  of  the  ”  Lady  Maud  ”  I  never  knew. 
I  doubt  if  it  were  Sir  Mordaunt,  for  the 
foresight  could  only  have  been  shown 
by  an  old  and  experienced  sea-caterer. 
Considering  that  our  live  stock  consist¬ 
ed  only  of  poultry,  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  how  the  cook  managed  to  stock 
the  table  so  sumptuously,  though  at  the 
time  1  took  what  came  without  specula¬ 
tion.  Our  breakfasts  in  particular  were 
always  remarkable  for  plenty  and  vari¬ 
ety.  On  a  fine  day  like  this,  when  the 
sunshine  lay  upon  the  open  skylight,  and 
the  drawn  curtains  softened  the  light, 
and  fresh  currents  of  air  breezed  down 
through  the  windsail  with  force  enough 
at  times  to  keep  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
and  flowers  trembling,  no  prettier  scene 
could  be  imagined  than  the  “  Lady 
Maud’s  ”  cabin.  Nothing  but  the 


motion  of  the  vessel  could  have  per¬ 
suaded  you  that  you  were  not  in  some 
low-ceiled,  richly-furnished  apartment 
ashore,  that  is,  after  finding  a  fictitious 
raison  (T itre  for  the  solid  mainmast  that 
pierced  the  two  decks,  and  attributing 
the  radiant  stand  of  arms  against  the 
bulkhead  to  some  capricious  decorative 
fancy. 

”  There  is  a  small  excitement  ahead 
of  us,”  said  I,  as  we  seated  ourselves  at 
table  ;  ”  a  large  full-rigged  ship  that  we 
are  overhauling  in  fine  style.  If  this 
light  wind  holds,  we  shall  be  well  up  to 
her  by  noon.” 

”  I  hope,  Mordaunt,  you  will  give 
orders  to  Purchase  not  to  go  near  her,” 
said  Lady  Brookes. 

”  No,  no  ;  we’ll  keep  to  windward  of 
her,  eh,  Walton  ?”  exclaimed  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt. 

”  Will  that  be  a  safe  place,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ton  V'  her  ladyship  wanted  to  know. 

“  .\s  safe  as  if  she  were  out  of  sight,” 

I  answered.  ”  But,  Lady  Brookes,  you 
mustn’t  pretend  to  be  nervous  now. 
You  have  beaten  the  worst  part  of  the 
sea,  and  after  such  an  exphoityou  should 
have  the  nerve  to  face  even  a  fire.” 

”  Well  said  ?”  cried  Sir  Mordaunt. 
“  And  let  me  tell  you  that  this  same  sea 
is  behaving  to  you  as  a  generous  enemy 
should.  Norie,  do  know  of  any  drug 
that  could  work  the  change  I  see  in  my 
wife’s  face  ?  Believe  me,  for  brilliant 
eyes  the  ocean  breeze  is  better  than  bel¬ 
ladonna;  and  for  beautiful  completions, 
what  is  sarsaparilla  compared  with  salt 
oxygen  ?” 

”  Salt  oxygen  !”  echoed  Norie. 

It  was  evident  that  Lady  Brookes  did 
not  the  less  relish  her  husband's  refer¬ 
ences  to  herself  because  she  looked  as 
though  she  were  deaf. 

”  What  do  you  think  of  salt  oxygen. 
Miss  Tuke,  for  a  new  medical  term  ?” 
exclaimed  Norie,  with  the  admiration  in 
his  face  that  was  a  standing  part  of  it 
whenever  he  turned  it  upon  Nliss  Tuke. 

”  If  it’s  unintelligible,  it  should  suit 
the  doctors,”  she  answered. 

”  Are  you  keeping  an  account  of  this 
voyage,  Walton  ?”  sung  out  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt.  ”  Logging  it,  as  you  nauticos 
say  ?” 

”  Why,  no  ;  nothing  has  happened  to 
make  a  beginning  with.  No  use  putting 
down  latitude  and  longitude,  and  state 
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of  the  weather  only.  l.et  a  whale  run 
into  us,  or  let  Purchase  fall  overboard 
and  vanish  in  the  hold  of  a  shark,  and 
ril  fire  away.” 

"  At  that  rate,  I  hope  you’ll  find  no 
occasion  to  write  at  all.  I’m  sure,”  quoth 
her  ladyship. 

"  If  ever  I  should  attempt  to  tell  the 
story  of  this  cruise,”  said  I,  ”  the  yarn 
will  consist  merely  of  loggings.  There’d 
be  no  story.  I’d  tell  the  truth,  and 
that’s  all ;  enlarge,  but  not  imaginative¬ 
ly,  upon  the  ‘observations,’  which  you 
know  make  a  part  of  every  log-book.” 

“  The  best  sea-books  are  of  that  pat¬ 
tern,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt.  ”  What  are 
‘  Tom  Cringle,’  and  ‘  The  Midge,’  and 
Dana’s  fine  book,  and  Herman  Mel¬ 
ville’s,  but  logs  —  amplified  jottings? 
Your  profession  has  never  produced  a 
finer  writer  than  Michael  Scott,  Walton. 
There  is  more  'beautiful  poetry  in  one 
page  of  Michael  Scott’s  sea  descriptions 
than  in  all  the  ‘  Islands  ’  and  ‘  Corsairs  ’ 
and  '  Shipwrecks  ’  put  together.  But 
then  you  must  know  the  sea  to  enjoy 
him,  whereas  you  can  relish  Cooper  and 
Marryat  without  ever  having  been  fur¬ 
ther  than  Gravesend;  and  that,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  is  the  reason  why  they  are  more 
popular  than  the  other — though  they 
have  not  a  tithe  of  his  genius.” 

”  Why  don’t  keep  a  record  of  this 
voyage.  Miss  Tuke  ?”  said  Norie,  rather 
languishingly.  “  Our  friend  Walton,  I 
dare  say,  would  furnish  you  with  the 
sea-terms,  and  1  should  very  much 
enjoy  reading  your  descriptions  of  us 
all.” 

”  Would  you  ?”  said  she.  with  a  cold 
smile  in  her  eyes  that  made  the  appar¬ 
ently  naive  question  a  mighty  malicious 
thing  to  my  ear,  though  Norie  took  it  as 
Peter  Bell  took  the  primrose. 

Lady  Brookes  laughed.  Miss  Ada 
was  so  much  brighter  and  cleverer  than 
the  man  who  addressed  her,  that  no 
woman  could  have  watched  the  two  faces 
without  being  pleased. 

”  Ah,  1  would,  indeed,”  said  Norie. 
“  Sir  Mordaunt,  pray  beg  your  niece  to 
keep  a  journal  of  our  travels,  and  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  If  we  have  time 
for  a  run  ashore  when  we  get  to 
Jamaica,  I’ll  botanize  and  philosophize, 
and  make  out  a  learned  chapter  about 
the  night-hawk,  and  the  tern,  and  the 
pelican,  and  the  hawk-billed  turtle,  and 
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the  lignum  vitae,  and  the  brasilletto,  and 
the  wild  cinnamon — ” 

”  Ay,  and  the  green  cabbage,  and  the 
pearly  onion,  and  the  land-crab,  and  the 
floury  yam,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  laugh¬ 
ing.  ”  If  my  niece  is  to  write  a  book, 
she  must  get  her  interest  out  of  the  sea. 
If  we  touch  anywhere,  it  will  be  to  fill 
our  tanks,  not  to  philosophize,  nor  to 
yellow-feverize  either,  Norie.  Besides, 
man,  how  long  do  you  suppose  we  mean 
to  be  away  ?  This  is  not  a  voyage 
round  the  world.” 

“  And  the  time  flies,”  said  I. 

”  Eight  days  out  already  !  and  it  seems 
but  yesterday  that  we  were  bowling 
down  the  English  Channel.  When  and 
where  I  wonder,  does  your  skipper  mean 
to  strike  the  north  east  trades  ?” 

“  Where  do  they  begin  ?”  asked  Miss 
Tuke. 

“  About  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles 
further  south  than  where  we  now  are,” 

1  answered. 

"  Do  you  think  your  skippper  knows 
anything  about  those  winds  ?”  asked 
Norie  jokingly. 

But  Sir  .Mordaunt  resented  this  in  his 
mild  mannered  way,  not  only  because 
he  had  great  confidence  in  his  captain, 
but  because  he  did  not  like  any  doubt  to 
be  cast  upon  the  fellow’s  capacity  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  Brookes.  So  at  least 
I  read  it. 

“  You  ought  to  know,  Norie — but 
you  do  know,  for  I  remember  telling 
you — that  Purchase  has  been  to  sea  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy,  and  has  siiled  as 
man  or  as  master  in  all  sorts  of  vessels, 
in  all  sorts  of  seas,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
weather.  You,  Walton,  should  be  able 
to  assure  our  friend  that  so  old  a  sailor 
as  Purchase  must  know  the  winds  as 
well  as  he  knows  his  two  hands.*’ 

”  Say  what  you  please,  Mordaunt, 
about  him,”  exclaimed  Lady  Mordaunt, 
unexpectedly,  “I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  he  drinks.” 

“  Nonsense,  Agnes  !  Why  should 
you  believe  such  a  thing  !  Have  you 
ever  seen  him  drunk  ?” 

”  Well,  if  he  doesn’t  drink  now,  the 
time  is  not  long  past  when  \\tdid  drink  ; 
of  that  I  am  sure,”  said  she,  emphati¬ 
cally.  ”  Mr.  Walton — nay.  I’ll  ask^<7«, 
Mr.  Norie — did  you  ever  see  such  little 
watery — ” 

“Groggy?”  suggested  Norie. 
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“  I  say  such  little  watery  filmy  eyes, 
in  the  face  of  a  man  who  has  been  sober 
all  his  life  ?” 

“  Never,”  answered  Norie,  anxious 
after  his  correction  to  make  amends  by 
agreeing  warmly. 

”  You  must  clear  your  mind,  Agnes, 
of  this  melancholy  prejudice  against  an 
excellent  old  seaman,”  said  Sir  Mor- 
daunt,  after  bestowing  a  look  of  reproach 
on  Norie.  “  VV'^alton  will  tell  you  that 
the  weather  produces  effects  upon  the 
face  which  might  easily  pass  for  symp¬ 
toms  of  drink.” 

”  Ay,”  thought  I,  “  but  the  weather 
doesn’t  make  a  man’s  breath  smell  of 
rum  but  I  held  my  peace.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  dropped  by  Lady  Brookes  ris¬ 
ing,  and  presently  we  were  all  on  deck. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  ship, 
and  observed  that  her  courses  were  now 
visible,  and,  as  1  might  tell  by  an  atten¬ 
tive  examination  of  her  through  the 
telescope,  a  fragment  of  her  hull.  She 
resembled  a  small  moon  poised  upon 
the  blue  horizontal  line,  shining  as 
blandly  as  if  the  canvas  had  been  self- 
luminous.  The  light  breeze  still  held, 
and  the  schooner  was  slipping  through 
the  water  very  nimbly.  Indeed,  shortly 
after  we  arrived  on  deck  the  log  was 
hove,  and  the  speed  made  out  to  be  five 
knots,  which  I  thought  remarkable,  con¬ 
sidering  the  lightness  of  the  air.  The 
lofty  rig,  however,  of  the  “Lady  Maud  ” 
greatly  helped  her  in  light  breezes.  She 
carried  no  spinnaker,  but  instead  a 
squaresail  that  was  made  of  very  fine 
canvas  light  as  duck,  and  that  was  set 
from  the  deck  ;  and  I  have  seen  it  full 
and  round,  and  the  schooner  breaking 
the  brass-likc  waters  into  ripples,  and 
churning  up  a  wake  under  the  pulling  of 
it,  when  the  other  canvas- has  hung  up 
and  down  without  a  stir.  VVe  had  that 
sail  set  now,  and  every  other  cloth  be¬ 
sides,  including  a  fore-topmast  stud¬ 
ding-sail  that  overhung  the  water  and 
shone  in  it  like  a  shallow  bottom  of  sil¬ 
ver  sand  ;  and  every  sail  being  as  white 
as  milk,  and  the  sunshine  white  too,  the 
appearance  of  the  stately  gleaming 
heights,  silently  doing  their  work,  was 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

We  gathered  together  under  the  awn¬ 
ing,  for  the  sun  was  very  fierce,  but 
after  a  while  Miss  Tuke  went  below,  and 
began  to  play  and  sing.  She  had  no 


“  touch,”  as  it  is  called,  but  her  voice 
was  pretty,  and  as  she  always  chose 
words  set  to  real  tunes,  I  was  fond  of 
listening  to  her.  And  so  the  morning 
crept  by  until  old  Purchase  came  on 
deck  just  before  noon  to  hunt  after  the 
sun,  having  apparently  slept  off  the 
effects  of  the  dram  he  had  swallowed  in 
the  morning  watch. 

By  this  time  he  had  overhauled  the 
ship  to  within  a  couple  of  miles,  and 
there  she  lay,  steady  as  a  cloud,  about 
two  points  on  our  lee  bow.  I  had  not 
been  giving  her  much  attention  for  some 
time,  owing  to  a  very  lively  novel  I  had 
taken  from  a  pile  of  volumes  upon  the 
skylight ;  but  being  disturbed  by  old 
Purchase’s  sprawling  search  for  the  sun, 

I  looked  up  and  noticed  how  near  the 
ship  was,  and  so,  putting  down  the 
book,  I  took  the  glass  and  examined  her. 
She  was  a  long,  frigate-built  merchant¬ 
man,  with  painted  ports.  Her  square 
yards  and  short  royal  mastheads  made 
her  look  very  handsome  aloft.  She  had 
a  long  f>oop  and  top-gallant  forecastle, 
and  big  cabin  windows  which  caught 
the  sunshine  and  flashed  streams  of  light 
in  the  still  blue  water  under  her.  Her 
sails  were  beautifully  cut,  her  large  chan¬ 
nels  gave  the  standing  rigging  a  wide 
spread  ;  and,  deep  as  she  was,  yet  I 
could  just  catch  the  greenish  gleam  of 
her  copper  a  trifle  below  the  sparkling 
blue  surface  over  which  she  was  faintly 
moving.  1  noticed  with  some  wonder 
that  she  had  a  number  of  flags  hanging 
along  her  awning,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
hide  all  that  part  of  the  deck  save  the 
taffrail.  This  gave  her  an  uncommon¬ 
ly  gay  appearance.  The  flags  were 
of  all  colors,  and  the  contrast  of  them 
with  the  white  awning  and  the  black 
and  white  sides  of  the  ship  was  very 
striking. 

On  a  sudden  I  caught  sight  of  her 
name,  painted  in  large  characters  on 
her  stern. 

“  Sir  Mordaunt !”  I  exclaimed,  look¬ 
ing  around,  “  I  recognize  an  old  friend 
yonder.  Ten  years  ago,  I  was  second 
mate  of  that  ship.  She’s  the  ‘  Dido,’ 
and  bound,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.” 

“  Very  curious,  indeed !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  coming  over  to  me  and  taking 
the  glass.  “  It  only  proves  what  a  little 
world  this  is — even  at  sea.”  He  ogled 
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the  ship.  “  But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
those  flags  ?  It  isn’t  the  Queen’s  birth¬ 
day,  is  it?  Are  they  having  a  ball 
aboard  of  her  ?” 

‘‘  There’s  a  jollification  of  some  kind 
going  on,”  said  I.  “  Can  you  make  out 
any  of  her  people  ?” 

“  I  see  some  figures  at  the  taff- 
rail.” 

“  Let  us  signalize  her,”  said  I. 

“  To  be  sure !”  he  exclaimed. 

"  Here,  Purchase,”  he  called,  "  signal 
that  vessel,  will  you  ?” 

The  old  fellow  had  ’’made  eight 
bells  ”  some  time  before.  He  put  down 
his  sextant,  rolled  aft,  and  hoisted  the 
ensign.  Miss  Tukenow  joined  us,  and 
we  stood  watching.  Presently  a  spot  of 
red  glimmered  at  the  ship’s  stern,  it 
soared,  and  the  red  ensign  languidly  flut¬ 
tered  at  the  peak. 

"  Hush  !”  cried  MissTuke  ;  “  don’t 
you  hear  the  sound  of  music  ?” 

I  listened  a  moment. 

”  Plainly  enough,”  said  I.  "  What 
on  earth  are  they  about  ?” 

The  strains  of  a  band  of  instruments 
were  distinctly  audible,  though  what 
wind  there  was  blew  athwart  us  and 
toward  the  ship. 

”  Can’t  you  ask  them  by  flags  what 
they  are  doing  ?”  said  Miss  Tuke. 

”  Quite  easily  ;  but  we  shall  be  within 
hail  presently,  and  that  will  save  us  the 
bother  of  spelling  over  the  signal-book,” 
I  answered.  ”  How  strange  to  light 
upon  the  old  hooker  all  these  leagues 
down  here  !” 

And  I  fell  a-musing,  thinking  of  the 
months  I  had  passed  in  her,  the  watches 
I  had  kept  on  her  poop,  the  old  crew 
whose  faces  and  names  I  could  distinctly 
recall,  and  the  incidents  of  the  voyage. 
I  own  my  heart  warmed  up  at  the  sight 
of  that  ship.  I  was  proud  to  be  able  to 
point  to  her,  and  say  that  over  and  over 
again  I  had  had  charge  of  her  in  the 
long  watches,  for  she  looked,  as  1  have 
said,  a  beautiful  object  upon  the  blue  of 
the  deep  sea.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
handsomer  vessel  of  her  kind  afloat. 
But  it  was  not  only  her  appearance  that 
kindled  me  ;  the  present  seemed  a  mere 
dream  when  I  looked  at  her,  and  noth¬ 
ing  real  but  the  life  I  had  passed  aboard 
of  her.  ,  Any  sailor  will  understand  my 
feelings.  Jack’s  love  of  a  ship  in  which 
he  has  sailed  and  been  well  treated  is  a 


genuine  sentiment.  I  knew  every  plank, 
every  rope,  I  might  say  every  nail,  in 
that  fabric. 

Looking  round,  I  caught  Miss  Tuke’s 
eyes  full  upon  me. 

“  I  dare  say  you  would  rather  be  in 
her  than  here,  ’  ’  says  she. 

"  My  dear  child,”  exclaimed  Sir 
Mordaunt,  ”  you  should  hear  Walton 
talk  of  his  blankets  having  been 
stolen — ” 

“  Not  in  her”  I  interrupted.  “  No, 

I  was  very  comfortable  in  that  boat. 
But  don’t  you  believe,  Miss  Tuke,  that 
I  wouldn’t  rather  be  where  I  am.  I 
think  of  her  as  a  man  might  of  an  old 
sweetheart.  The  sight  of  her  makes 
him  pensive  ;  but  does  that  mean  that 
he  is  sorry  they  didn’t  stick  to  each 
other  ?” 

”  One  always  returns  to  one’s  first 
love,”  said  she,  laughing. 

“So  this  meeting  proves,”  said  I. 
”  Sir  Mordaunt,  you  must  lay  me  along¬ 
side —  not  to  board  her,  but  to  talk. 
Perhaps  I  know  her  skipper ;  and, 
besides,  we  can  hear  the  music,  and  if 
Lady  Brookes  won’t  object,  we  might 
turn  to  and  shake  a  foot  to  it,  to  keep 
the  people  yonder  company.  But  I 
should  like  to  know  the  meaning  of  that 
jollification.  Cheerfulness  is  rather  un¬ 
common  in  a  ship  a  few  days  out  from 
home.” 

But  we  were  drawing  closer  and  closer 
all  the  time  we  were  chatting  about  her, 
and  before  the  tiffin  bell  called  us  below 
we  were  near  enough  to  discern  with  the 
naked  eye  the  people  who  came  and  went 
at  her  taffrail.  The  wind,  however,  was 
almost  entirely  gone  —  the  fierce  sun 
seemed  to  have  dried  it  up — and  the  sea 
was  beginning  to  look  like  molten  glass, 
through  which  the  ocean  swell  ran  lan¬ 
guidly  into  the  west.  As  we  sat  at 
lunch  we  could  hear  the  music  aboard 
the  ship  quite  distinctly  through  the 
open  scuttles  and  skylights.  Listening 
to  it  made  it  hard  for  us  to  realize  that 
we  were  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
the  nearest  point  of  land,  and  nothing 
in  sight  but  that  ship  and  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  music  made  it 
seem  as  though  we  were  in  harbor, 
and  that  by  going  on  deck  we  should 
see  piers  and  cliffs  and  people  walking 
about. 

“  Perhaps  they  have  a  great  man  on 
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board,"  surmised  the  baronet ;  "  and 
this  may  be  his  birthday." 

“  Maybe  a  governor.  A  governor  be¬ 
comes  a  gieat  man  the  moment  he  quits 
London,"  said  I. 

"  I  wish  this  yacht  were  a  steamer," 
said  Lady  Brookes  pettishly — having 
been  looking  for  some  moments  through 
the  skylights  at  the  sails,  which  were 
faintly  stirred  by  the  swell — with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  lassitude  in  her  face. 

“  Why,  Agnes,  I  would  have  hired  a 
steamer,  my  love,  had  not  the  whole 
summer  been  before  us,"  answered  Sir 
Mordaunt.  "  But  you  would  not  have 
been  so  comfortable.  The  smell  of  the 
engine-room  is  always  about.  On  such 
a  day  as  this  it  would  be  exceedingly 
unpleasant ;  and  the  throbbing  and 
champing  of  the  engines  is  very  harass¬ 
ing  in  a  small  vessel." 

"  That  is  so,  indeed,"  said  I,  back¬ 
ing  my  friend  as  usual  in  these  encoun¬ 
ters.  “  Steam  is  all  very  well  for  de¬ 
spatch,  but  when  you  are  not  in  a  hurry 
you  must  choose  a  sailing  vessel.  You 
enjoy  expectations  in  a  sailing  ship 
which  steam  defrauds  you  of.  How 
will  the  wind  blow  ?  Will  this  calm 
last  ?  When  a  breeze  springs  up  will  it 
be  foul  or  fair  ?  In  a  steamer  you 
don’t  think  of  these  things.  You  plod 
on  like  a  pack-man.  The  fine  old  tra¬ 


ditions,  the  seamanship,  the  beating  to 
windward,  the  reefing  down,  the  lying- 
to,  the  running  or  scudding,  are  all 
blown  away  by  steam.  Jack  has 
chucked  his  tarpaulin  overboard,  black¬ 
ed  his  face,  and  gone  with  a  shovel  into 
the  bunkers.  He  is  no  longer  sailor, 
but  stoker,  and  all  our  maritime  notions 
have  been  melted  down  into  the  pro¬ 
peller." 

"  I  don’t  think  you  would  like  the 
*  Lady  Maud,’  aunt,  if  she  were  a 
steamer,"  said  Miss  Ada.  "  There 
would  be  no  snow-white  sails,"  lifting 
up  her  beautiful  eyes,  "  and  we  should 
be  constantly  peeping  into  the  looking- 
glass,  to  see  if  there  were  smuts  on  our 
noses." 

"  Better  smuts  than  stagnation," 
murmured  her  ladyship.  "  We  may  be 
stuck  without  motion  upon  this  sea  for 
the  next  month." 

Evidently  the  heat  made  her  peev¬ 
ish,  and  besides,  as  an  invalid,  certain 
obligations  of  temper  were  imposed 
upon  her  which  she  was  bound  to  fulfil. 
I  changed  the  subject  by  talking  of  the 
ship,  and  when  lunch  was  over  we  all 
returned  on  deck.  Lady  Brookes  except¬ 
ed,  who  complained  of  languor  and 
went  to  her  cabin,  though  1  was  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  her  withdrawal  to 
spleen. — Fraser’s  Magatine. 
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A  PAPER  was  recently  read  by  me  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Society,  under  the  above 
title,  which  may  be  termed  a  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  open  for  the  sun  a  creditor  and 
debtor  account,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  only  as  the  great 
almoner,  pouring  forth  incessantly  his 
boundless  wealth  of  heat,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  of  it  back.  Such  a  proposal 
touches  the  root  of  solar  physics,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  pass 
without  challenge  —  to  meet  which  I 
gladly  embrace  the  opportunity,  now 
offered  to  me  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Editor  of  this  Review,  of  enlarging 
somewhat  upon  the  first  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  my  views  regarding  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

Man  has  from  the  very  earliest  ages 


looked  up  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
wonderment  to  our  great  luminary,  to 
whom  we  owe  not  only  the  light  of  day, 
but  the  genial  warmth  by  which  we  live, 
by  which  our  hills  are  clad  with  verdure, 
our  rivers  flow,  and  without  which  our 
life-sustaining  food,  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  could  not  be  produced. 

When  for  our  comfort  and  our  use  we 
resort  to  a  fire  either  of  wood  or  coal, 
we  know  now  by  the  light  of  modem 
science  that  we  are  utilizing  only  solar 
rays  that  have  been  stored  up  by  the 
aid  of  the  process  of  vegetation  in  our 
forests  or  in  the  forests  of  former  geo¬ 
logical  ages,  when  our  coal-fields  were 
the  scenes  of  rank  tropical  growth.  The 
potency  of  the  solar  ray  in  this  respect 
was  recognized — even  before  science  had 
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discovered  its  true  significance  —  by 
clear-sighted  men  such  as  the  late 
(leorge  Stephenson,  who,  when  asked 
what  in  his  opinion  was  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  motion  of  his  locomotive 
engine,  said  that  he  thought  it  went  by 
“  the  bottled-up  rays  of  the  sun.” 

With  the  exception  of  our  coal-fields 
and  a  few  elementary  combustible  sub¬ 
stances  such  as  sulphur  and  what  are 
called  the  precious  metals,  which  we  find 
sparsely  scattered  about,  our  earth  con¬ 
sists  essentially  of  combined  matter. 
'I'hus  our  rivers,  lakes  and  oceans  are 
filled  with  oxidized  hydrogen,  the  result 
of  a  most  powerful  combustion  ;  and  the 
crust  of  our  earth  is  found  to  consist 
either  of  quartz  (a  combination  of  the 
metal  silicon  with  oxygen)  or  limestone 
(oxidized  calcium  combined  with  oxi¬ 
dized  carbon),  or  of  other  metals,  such 
as  magnesium,  aluminium,  or  iron,  ox¬ 
idized  and  combined  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  Excepting,  therefore,  the  few  sub¬ 
stances  before  enumerated,  we  may  look 
upon  our  earth,  near  its  surface  at  any 
rate,  as  a  huge  ball  of  cinder,  which,  if 
left  to  itself,  would  soon  become  in¬ 
tensely  cold,  and  devoid  of  life  or  ani¬ 
mation  of  any  kind. 

It  is  true  that  a  goodly  store  of  heat 
still  exists  in  the  interior  of  our  earth, 
which  according  to  some  geologists  is  in 
a  state  of  fusion,  and  must  certainly  be 
in  a  highly  heated  condition  ;  but  this 
internal  heat  would  be  of  no  avail,  owing 
to  the  slow  rate  of  conduction,  by  which 
alone,  excepting  volcanic  action,  it 
could  be  brought  to  us  living  upon  its 
surface. 

An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  heat 
poured  down  annually  upon  the  surface 
of  our  earth  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  a  million  times  the 
heat  producible  by  all  the  coal  raised, 
which  may  be  taken  at  280,000,000  tons 
a  year. 

If  then  we  depend  upon  solar  radia¬ 
tion  for  our  very  existence  from  day  to 
day,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  only 
remotely  interested  in  solar  physics,  and 
the  question  whether  and  how  solar  en¬ 
ergy,  comprising  the  rays  of  heat,  of 
light,  and  the  actinic  rays,  is  likely  to 
be  maintained,  is  one  in  which  we  have 
at  least  as  great  a  reversionary  interest 
as  we  have  in  landed  estate  or  other 
property. 
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If  the  amount  of  heat,  or,  more  cor¬ 
rectly  speaking,  of  energy,  supplied  an¬ 
nually  to  our  earth  is  great  as  compared 
with  terrestrial  quantities,  that  scatter¬ 
ed  abroad  in  all  directions  by  the  sun 
strikes  us  as  something  almost  beyond 
conception. 

The  amount  of  heat  radiated  from  the 
sun  has  been  approximately  computed 
by  the  aid  of  the  pyrheliometerof  Pouil- 
let,  and  by  the  actinometers  of  Herschei, 
at  18,000,000  heat  units  from  every 
square  foot  of  its  surface  per  hour  ;  or, 
expressed  popularly,  if  coal  were  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  our  total  annual 
production  of  280,000,000  tons,  being 
the  estimated  produce  of  all  the  coal¬ 
mines  of  the  earth,  would  suffice  to  keep 
up  solar  radiation  for  only  one  forty- 
millionth  part  of  a  second  ;  or,  if  the 
earth  was  a  mass  of  coal,  and  could  be 
supplied  by  contract  to  the  solar  furnace- 
men,  this  supply  would  last  them  just 
thirty-six  hours. 

If  the  sun  were  surrounded  by  a  solid 
sphere  of  a  radius  equal  to  the  mean 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  (95,- 
coo,ooo  of  miles),  the  whole  of  this  pro¬ 
digious  amount  of  heat  would  be  inter¬ 
cepted  ;  but  considering  that  the  earth’s 
apparent  diameter  as  seen  from  the  sun 
is  only  seventeen  seconds,  the  earth  can^ 
intercept  only  the  2250-millionth  part. 
Assuming  that  the  other  planetary 
bodies  swell  the  amount  of  intercepted 
heat  to  ten  times  this  amount,  there  re¬ 
mains  the  important  fact  that  ifUDoHJ 
of  the  solar  energy  is  radiated  into  space, 
and  apparently  lost  to  the  solar  system, 
and  only  xnthsjssj!  utilized  or  inter¬ 
cepted. 

Notwithstanding  this  enormous  loss, 
of  heat,  solar  temperature  has  not  di¬ 
minished  sensibly  for  centuries,  if  we 
neglect  the  periodic  changes,  .apparently 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  sun¬ 
spots,  that  have  been  observed  by  Lock- 
yer  and  others,  and  the  question  forces 
itself  upon  us  how  this  great  loss  can  be 
sustained  without  producing  an  observ¬ 
able  diminution  of  solar  temperature 
even  within  a  human  lifetime. 

Among  the  ingenious  hypotheses  in¬ 
tended  to  account  for  a  continuance  of 
solar  heat  is  that  of  shrinkage  or  gradual 
reduction  of  the  sun’s  volume  suggested 
by  Helmholtz.  It  may,  however,  be 
5» 
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argued  against  this  theory  that  the  heat 
so  produced  would  be  liberated  through* 
out  its  mass,  and  would  have  to  be 
brought  to  the  surface  by  conduction, 
aided  perhaps  by  convection  ;  but  we 
know  of  no  material  of  sufficient  con¬ 
ductivity  to  transmit  anything  approach¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by  radiation. 

Chemical  action  between  the  constitu¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  sun  has  also  been  sug¬ 
gested  ;  but  here  again  we  are  met  by 
the  difficulty  that  the  products  of  such 
combination  would  ere  this  have  accu¬ 
mulated  on  the  surface,  and  would  have 
formed  a  barrier  against  further  action. 

These  difficulties  led  Sir  William 
Thomson  to  the  suggestion  that  the  cause 
•  of  maintenance  of  solar  temperature 
might  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of 
meteorites,  not  falling  upon  the  sun 
from  great  distances  in  space,  as  had 
been  suggested  by  Mayer  and  Waterton, 
but  circulating  with  an  acquired  velocity 
within  the  planetary  distances  of  the 
sun,  and  he  shows  that  each  pound  of 
matter  so  imported  would  represent  a 
large  number  of  heat  units  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  planetary  equilibnum.  But 
in  considenng  more  fully  the  enormous 
amount  of  planetary  matter  that  would 
be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
solar  temperature,  Sir  William  Thomson 
soon  abandoned  this  hypothesis  for  that 
of  simple  transfer  of  heat  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  fluid  sun  to  the  surface  by 
means  of  convection  currents,  which  lat¬ 
ter  hypothesis  is  at  the  present  time  sup¬ 
ported  by  Professor  Stokes  and  other 
leading  physicists. 

This  theory  has  certainly  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  accounting  for  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  store  of  heat  within  the  solar  mass, 
because  it  supposes  the  latter  to  consist 
in  the  main  of  a  fluid  heated  to  such  a 
temperature  that  if  it  were  reliev‘‘d  at 
.any  point  of  the  confining  pressure,  it 
would  flash  into  gas  of  a  vastly  inferior, 
but  still  of  an  elevated,  temperature.  It 
is  supposed  that  such  fluid  material,  or 
material  in  the  “critical”  condition, 
as  Professor  Thomas  Andrews  of  Bel¬ 
fast  has  named  it,  is  continually  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  surface  by  means  of  con¬ 
vection  currents,  that  is  to  say,  by  cur¬ 
rents  forming  naturally  when  a  fluid  sub¬ 
stance  is  cooled  at  its  upper  surface, 
and  sinks  down  after  cooling  to  make 
room  for  ascending  material  at  the  com¬ 


paratively  higher  temperature.  It  is 
owing  to  such  convection  currents  that 
the  temperature  of  a  room  is,  generally 
s|>eaking,  higher  toward  the  ceiling  than 
toward  the  floor,  and  that  upon  plung¬ 
ing  a  thermometer  into  a  tank  of  heated 
water  the  surface  temperature  is  found 
slightly  superior  to  that  near  the  bottom. 

These  convection  currents  owe  their 
existence  to  a  preponderance  of  the 
cooled  descending  over  the  ascending 
current;  but  this  difference  being  slight, 
and  the  ascending  and  descending  cur¬ 
rents  intermixing  freely,  they  are,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  of  a  sluggish  character  ; 
hence  in  all  heating  apparatus  it  is  found 
essential  to  resort  either  to  artificial 
propulsion,  or  to  separating  walls  be¬ 
tween  the  ascending  and  the  descending 
currents,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
convective  transfer  of  heat. 

In  the  case  of  a  fluid  sun  another  diffi¬ 
culty  presents  itself  through  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  vast  liquid  interior  is  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  gaseous  atmosphere,  which, 
although  perhaps  some  thousands  of 
miles  in  depth,  represents  a  relatively 
very  small  store  of  heat.  Convection 
currents  may  be  supposed  active  in  both 
the  gaseous  atmosphere  and  in  the  fluid 
ocean  below,  but  the  surface  of  this  fluid 
must  necessarily  constitute  a  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  two  convective  systems,  nor 
could  the  convective  action  of  the  gase¬ 
ous  atmosphere,  that  is  to  say,  the  sim¬ 
ple  up  and  down  currents  caused  by  sur¬ 
face  refrigeration,  be  such  as  to  disturb 
the  liquid  surface  below  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent,  because  each  descending  current 
would  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  in¬ 
termixed  with  its  neighboring  ascending 
current,  and  would,  therefore,  have 
reached  its  least  intensity  on  arriving  on 
the  liquid  surface. 

As  regards  the  liquid,  its  most  favor¬ 
able  condition  for  heating  purposeswould 
be  at  the  critical  point,  or  that  at  which 
the  slightest  diminution  of  superincum¬ 
bent  pressure  would  make  it  fhtsh  off 
into  gas  ;  but  considering  that,  by  means 
of  conduction  and  convection,  the  liquid 
matter  must  have  assumed  in  the  course 
of  ages  a  practically  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  liquid  below  the  surface, 
with  fluid  pressure  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  superimposed  gaseous  atmosphere, 
must  be  ordinary  fluid,  the  critical  con- 
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dition  being  essentially  confined  only  to 
the  surface. 

Conditions  analogous  to  those  here 
contemplated  are  met  with  in  a  high- 
pressure  steam  boiler,  with  its  heated 
water  and  dense  vapor  atmosphere. 
Suppose  the  fire  below  such  a  boiler  be 
withdrawn,  and  its  roof  be  exposed  to 
active  radiation  into  space,  what  should 
we  observe  through  a  strong  pane  of 
glass  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  boiler 
near  the  liquid  surface,  lit  up  by  an 
incandescent  electric  lamp  within  ?  The 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation  from  the  boiler 
would  give  rise  to  convection  currents, 
and  partial  condensation  of  the  vapor  at¬ 
mosphere  ;  then,  if  the  motion  of  the 
water  was  made  visible  by  means  of  col¬ 
oring  matter,  we  should  observe  convec¬ 
tion  currents  in  the  fluid  mass  separate 
and  distinct  from  those  in  the  gaseous 
mass ;  but  these  convection  currents 
would  cause  no  visible  disturbance  of  the 
liquid  surface,  which  would  present  it¬ 
self  to  the  eye  with  the  smoothness  of  a 
mirror.  It  is  only  in  the  event  of  the 
steam  pressure  being  suddenly  relieved 
at  any  point  on  the  surface  that  a  portion 
of  the  water  would  flash  into  steam, 
causing  a  violent  upheaval  of  the  liquid. 

The  dark  spots  on  the  sun  appear  to-in- 
dicate  commotion  of  this  description,-  but 
these  are  evidently  not  the  result  of  mere 
convection  currents  ;  if  they  were,  they 
would  occur  indiscriminately  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  sun,  whereas  tele¬ 
scopic  observation  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  they  do  occur  almost  exclusively  in 
two  belts,  between  the  equator  and  the 
polar  surfaces  on  either  side.  Their  oc¬ 
currence  could  be  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  if  we  could  suppose  the  existence 
of  strong  lateral  currents  flowing  from 
the  polar  surfaces  toward  the  equator, 
which  lateral  currents  in  the  s®lar  atmos¬ 
phere  would  cause  cyclones  or  vortex 
action  with  a  lower  and  denser  atmos¬ 
phere  consisting  probably  of  metallic 
vapors  ;  this  vortex  action  extending 
downward  would  relieve  the  fluid  ocean 
locally  from  pressure,  and  give  rise  to 
explosive  outbursts  of  enormous  magni¬ 
tude,  projecting  the  lower  atmosphere 
high  above  the  photosphere,  with  a  veloc¬ 
ity  measured,  according  to  Lockyer,  by 
a  thousand  miles  a  second.  It  will  be 
seen  from  what  follows  how,  according 
to  my  views,  such  vortex  action  in  those 
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intermediate  regions  of  the  sun  would 
necessarily  be  produced. 

But  supposing  that,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  just  pointed  out,  convec¬ 
tion  currents  sufficed  to  effect  a  transfer 
of  internal  heat  to  the  surface  with  suffi¬ 
cient  rapidity  to  account  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  surface-loss  by  radiation,  we  should 
only  have  the  poor  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  the  available  store^  would  last 
longer  than  might  have  been  expected, 
whereas  a  complete  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  furnished  by  a  theory,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  radiant  energy 
which  is  now  supposed  to  be  dissipated 
into  space  and  irrecoverably  lost  to  our 
solar  system,  could  be  arrested  and 
brought  back  in  another  form  to  the  sun 
himself,  there  to  continue  the  work  of 
solar  radiation. 

Some  six  years  ago  the  thought  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  such  a  solution  of  the 
solar  problem  might  not  lie  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  and  although  I 
cannot  claim  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  intricacies  of  solar  physics,  I 
have  watched  its  progress,  and  have 
engaged  also  in  some  physical  experi¬ 
ments  bearing  upon  the  question,  all  of 
which  have  served  to  strengthen  my 
confidence  and  to  ripen  in  me  the  de¬ 
termination  to  submit  my  views,  not 
without  some  misgiving,  to  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  scientific  criticism. 

For  the  purposes  of  my  theory,  stel¬ 
lar  space  is  supposed  to  be  filled  with 
highly  rarefied  gaseous  bodies,  includ¬ 
ing  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  car¬ 
bon,  and  their  compounds,  besides  solid 
materials  in  the  form  of  dust.  Each 
planetary  body  would  in  that  case  at¬ 
tract  to  itself  an  atmosphere  depending 
for  density  upon  its  relative  attractive 
importance,  and  it  would  not  seem  un¬ 
reasonable  to  supf>ose  that  the  heavier 
and  less  diffusible  gases  would  form  the 
staple  of  these  .local  atmospheres  ;  that, 
in  fact,  they  would  consist  mostly  of 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid, 
while  hydrogen  and  its  compounds  would 
predominate  in  space. 

In  support  of  this  view  it  may  be 
urged,  that  in  following  out  the  molec¬ 
ular  theory  of  gases  as  laid  down  by 
Clausius,  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  Thom¬ 
son,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
limit  to  a  gaseous  atmosphere  in  space  ; 
and,  further,  that  some  writers — among 
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whom  I  will  here  mention  only  Grove, 
Humboldt,  Zoellner  and  Matticu  Wil¬ 
liams — have  boldly  asserted  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  space  filled  with  matter.  But 
Newton  himself,  as  Ur.  Sterry  Hunt  tells 
us  in  an  interesting  paper  which  has 
only  just  reached  me,  has  expressed 
views  in  favor  of  such  an  assump¬ 
tion. 

The  history  of  Newton’s  paper  is  re¬ 
markable  and  very  suggestive.  It  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  9th 
and  16th  of  December,  1675,  and  re¬ 
mained  unpublished  until  1757,  when  it 
was  printed  by  Birch,  the  then  secre¬ 
tary,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Royal  Society.”  but  received 
no  attention  ;  in  1846  it  was  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  dX  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Harcourt,  but  was  again  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  and  now,  once  more,  only  a 
few  months  since,  a  philosopher  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  brings  back  to 
the  birthplace  of  Newton  his  forgotten 
and  almost  despised  work  of  200  years 
ago. 

Quoting  from  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt’s 
paper  : 

Newton  in  his  Hypothesis  imagines  "  an 
ethereal  medium  much  of  the  same  constitu¬ 
tion  with  air,  but  far  rarer,  subtler,  and  ntore 
clastic.”  “  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
this  medium  is  one  uniform  matter,  but  com¬ 
posed  partly  of  the  main  phlegmatic  body  of 
ether,  partly  of  other  various  ethereal  spirits, 
much  after  the  manner  that  air  is  compounded 
of  the  phlegmatic  body  of  air  intermixed  with 
various  vapors  and  exhalations.”  Newton 
further  suggests  in  his  Hypothesis  that  this 
complex  spirit  or  ether,  which,-  by  its  elasticity, 
is  extended  throughout  all  space,  is  in  con¬ 
tinual  movement  and  interchange.  *'  For 
Nature  is  a  perpetual  circulatory  worker, 
generating  fluids  out  of  solids,  and  solids  out 
of  fluids  ;  fixed  things  out  of  volatile,  and 
volatile  out  of  fixed  ;  subtile  out  of  gross,  and 
gross  out  of  subtile  ;  some  things  to  ascend 
and  make  the  upper  terrestrial  juices,  rivers, 
and  the  atmosphere,  and  by  consequence  others 
to  descend  for  a  requital  to  the  former.  And 
as  the  earth,  so  perhaps  may  the  sun  imbibe 
this  spirit  copiously,  to  conserve  his  shining, 
and  keep  the  planets  from  receding  farther 
from  him  ;  and  they  that  will  may  also  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  spirit  affords  or  carries  with  it 
thither  the  solary  fuel  and  material  principle 
of  life,  and  that  the  vast  ethereal  spaces  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  stars  are  for  a  sufficient 
repository  for  this  food  of  the  sun  and  planets.” 
”  Thus,  perhaps,  may  all  things  be  originated 
from  ether.” 

If  at  the  time  of  Newton  chemistry 
had  been  understood  as  it  now  is,  and 


if  moreover  he  had  been  armed  with 
that  most  wonderful  of  all  modern  sci¬ 
entific  instruments,  the  spectroscope, 
the  direct  outcome  of  his  own  prismatic 
analysis,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  author  of  the  laws  of  gravita¬ 
tion  would  have  so  developed  his 
thoughts  upon  solar  fuel,  that  they 
would  have  taken  the  form  rather  of  a 
scientific  discovery  than  of  a  mere  spec¬ 
ulation. 

Our  proof  that  interstellar  space  is 
filled  with  attenuated  matter  does  not 
rest  however  solely  upon  the  uncertain 
ground  of  speculation.  We  receive  oc¬ 
casionally  upon  our  earth  celestial  visit¬ 
ors  termed  meteorites  ;  these  are  known 
to  travel  in  loose  masses  round  the  sun 
in  orbits  intersecting  at  certain  points 
that  of  our  earth.  When  in  their  transit 
they  pass  through  the  denser  portion  of 
our  atmosphere  they  become  incandes¬ 
cent,  and  are  popularly  known  as  falling 
stars.  In  some  cases  they  are  really 
deserving  of  that  name,  because  they 
strike  down  upon  our  earth,  from  the 
surface  of  which  they  have  been  picked 
up  and  subjected  to  searching  examina¬ 
tion  while  still  warm  after  their  exer¬ 
tion.  Dr,  Flight  has  only  very  recently 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
analysis  of  the  occluded  gases  of  one  of 
these  meteorites  as  follows  : 


COt  (Carbonic  acid) 

0-12 

CO  (Caibonic  oxide)  . 

31-88 

H  (Hydrogen) 

•  4';-79 

CH4  (Marsh  gas) 

4*55 

N  (Nitrogen) 

.  17-66 

100-00 

It  appears  surprising  that  there  was  no 
aqueous  vapor,  considering  there  was 
much  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  carbon  ;  but  perhaps  the  vapor 
escaped  observation,  or  was  expelled  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  other  gases  by 
external  heat  when  the  meteorite  passed 
through  our  atmosphere.  Opinions 
concur  that  the  gases  found  occluded  in 
meteorites  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
entered  into  their  composition  during 
the  very  short  period  of  traversing  our 
denser  atmosphere  ;  but  if  any  doubt 
should  exist  on  this  head,  it  ought  to  be 
set  at  rest  by  the  fact  that  the  gas  prin¬ 
cipally  occluded  is  hydrogen,  which  is 
not  contained  in  our  atmosphere  in  any 
appreciable  quantity. 
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Further  proof  of  the  fact  that  stellar 
space  is  filled  with  gaseous  matter  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  spectrum  analysis,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  recent  investigation,  by  Dr. 
Huggins  and  others,  that  the  nucleus  of 
a  comet  contains  very  much  the  same 
gases  found  occluded  in  meteorites,  in¬ 
cluding  **  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  probably  oxygen,”  whilst,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  views  set  forth  by  Dewar  and 
Liveing,  it  also  contains  nitrogenous 
compounds  such  as  cyanogen. 

Adversely  to  the  assumption  that  in¬ 
terplanetary  space  is  filled  with  gases,  it 
is  urged  that  the  presence  of  ordinary 
matter  would  cause  sensible  retardation 
of  planetary  motion,  such  as  must  have 
made  itself  felt  before  this  ;  but,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  matter  filling  space  is  an 
almost  perfect  fluid  nut  limited  by  bor¬ 
der  surfaces,  it  can  be  shown  on  purely 
mechanical  grounds  that  the  retardation 
by  friction  through  such  an  attenuated 
medium  would  be  very  slight  indeed, 
even  at  planetary  velocities. 

But  it  may  be  contended  that,  if  the 
views  here  advocated  regarding  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  gases  were  true,  the  sun 
should  draw  to  himself  the  bulk  of  the 
least  diffusible  and  therefore  the  heavi¬ 
est  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  car¬ 
bonic  oxide,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
whereas  spectrum  analysis  has  proved, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  prevalence  of 
hydrogen. 

In  explanation  of  this  seeming 
anomaly, -it  can  be  shown,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  temperature  of  the  sun  is 
so  high  that  such  compound  gases  as 
carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  could 
not  exist  within  him,  their  point  of  dis- 
■  sociation  being  very  much  below  the 
solar  temperature.  It  has  been  con¬ 
tended,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  that 
none  of  the  metalloids  have  any  exist¬ 
ence  at  these  temperatures,  although  as, 
regards  oxygen  Dr.  Draper  asserts  its 
existence  in  the  solar  photosphere 
There  must  be  regions,  however,  out¬ 
side  that  thermal  limit,  where  their  ex¬ 
istence  would  not  be  jeopardized  by 
heat ;  and  here  great  accumulation  of 
the  comparatively  heavy  gases  that  con¬ 
stitute  our  atrposphere  would  probably 
take  place,  were  it  not  for  a  certain 
counterbalancing  action. 

I  here  approach  a  point  of  primary 
importance  in  my  argument,  upon  the 


proof  of  which  my  further  conclusions 
must  depend. 

The  sun  completes  one  revolution  on 
its  axis  in  twenty  -  five  days,  and  its 
diameter  being  taken  at  882,000  miles, 
it  follows  that  the  tangential  velocity 
amounts  to  1.25  miles  per  second,  or  to 
what  the  tangential  velocity  of  our  earth 
would  be  if  it  occupied  five  hours  in¬ 
stead  of  twenty-four  in  accomplishing 
one  revolution.  This  high  rotative 
velocity  of  the  sun  must  cause  an  equa¬ 
torial  rise  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  to 
which  Mairan,  in  1731,  attributed  the 
appearance  of  zodiacal  light.  La  Place 
rejected  this  explanation  on  the  ground 
that  zodiacal  light  extended  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun  exceeding  our  own, 
whereas  the  equatorial  rise  of  the  solar 
atmosphere  due  to  its  rotation  could  not 
exceed  nine-twentieths  of  the  distance 
of  Mercury.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  La  Place  based  his  calculation  upon 
the  generally  accepted  hypothesis  of  an 
empty  stellar  space  (occupied  only  by 
an  imaginary  aether),  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  result  of  solar  rotation 
would  be  widely  different,  if  supposed  to 
take  place  within  a  medium  of  unbound¬ 
ed  extension.  In  this  case  pressures 
would  be  balanced  all  round,  and  the 
sun  would  act  mechanically  upon  the 
floating  matter  surrounding  him  in  the 
manner  of  a  fan,  drawing  it  toward  him¬ 
self  upon  the  polar  surfaces,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  it  outward  in  a  continuous  disk¬ 
like  stream  from  the  e(}uatorial  surfaces. 

By  this  fan  action,  hydrogen,  hydro¬ 
carbons,  and  oxygen  are  supposed  to  be 
drawn  in  enormous  quantities  toward  the 
polar  surfaces  of  the  sun  ;  during  their 
gradual  approach  they  pass  from  their 
condition  of  extreme  attenuation  and 
intense  cold  to  that  of  compression,  ac¬ 
companied  with  increase  of  temperature, 
until,  on  approaching  the  photosphere, 
they  burst  into  flame,  giving  rise  to  a 
great  development  of  heat,  and  a  tem¬ 
perature  commensurate  with  their  point 
of  dissociation  at  the  solar  density.  The 
result  of  their  combustion  will  be  aque¬ 
ous  vapor  and  carbonic  acid,  and  these 
products  of  combustion,  in  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  centrifugal  force,  will 
flow  toward  the  solar  equator,  and  be 
thence  projected  into  space. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  cen¬ 
trifugal  action  for  the  purpose  of  my 
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theory,  the  following  simple  mathemati¬ 
cal  statement  of  the  problem  may  not  be 
thought  out  of  place.  Let  us  consider 
the  condition  of  two  equal  gaseous 
masses,  at  equal  distances  from  the  solar 
centre,  the  one  in  the  direction  of  the 
equator,  the  other  in  that  of  either  of 
the  poles.  These  two  masses  would  be 
equally  attracted  toward  the  sun,  and 
balance  one  another  as  regards  the  force 
of  gravitation,  but  the  former  would  be 
subject  to  another  force,  that  of  centrif¬ 
ugal  action,  which,  however  small  in 
amount  as  compared  with  the  enormous 
attraction  of  the  sun,  would  destroy  the 
balance,  and  determine  a  motion  toward 
the  sun  as  regards  the  mass  opposite  the 
polar  surface,  and  into  space  as  regards 
the  equatorial  mass.  The  same  action 
would  take  effect  upon  the  masses  filling 
their  places,  and  the  result  must  be  a 
continuous  current  depending  -for  its 
velocity  upon  the  rate  of  solar  rotation. 
The  equatorial  current  so  produced, 
owing  to  its  mighty  proportions,  would 
flow  outward  into  space,  to  a  practically 
unlimited  distance. 

The  next  question  for  consideration 
is  :  What  would  become  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  of  combustion  when  thus  returned 
into  space?  Apparently  they  would 
gradually  change  the  condition  of  stellar 
material,  rendering  it  more  and  more 
neutral ;  but  I  venture  to  suggest  the 
possibility,  nay,  the  probability,  that 
solar  radiation  will,  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  step  in  to  bring  back  the  com¬ 
bined  materials  to  a  state  of  separation 
by  dissociation  carried  into  effect  at  the 
expense  of  that  solar  energy  which  is 
now  supposed  to  be  irrevocably  lost  or 
dissipated  into  space  as  the  phrase  goes. 

According  to  the  law  of  dissociation 
as  developed  by  Bunsen  and  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville,  the  point  of  decompo¬ 
sition  of  different  compounds  depends 
upon  the  temperature  on  the  one  hand, 
and  upon  the  pressure  on  the  other. 
According  to  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  the 
dissociation  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at 
atmospheric  pressure  and  at  2800”  C.  is 
0.5,  that  is  to  say  one  half  of  the  vapor 
would  exist  as  such,  the  remaining  half 
being  found  as  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  ;  but  with  the 
pressure,  the  temperature  of  dissociation 
rises  and  falls,  as  the  temperature  of 
saturated  steam  rises  and  fsills  with  its 


pressure.  It  is  therefore  conceivable 
that  the  solar  photosphere  may  be  raised 
by  combustion  to  a  temperature  ex¬ 
ceeding  2800 C.,  whereas  dissociation 
may  be  effected  in  space  at  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature.  This  temperature  of  2800® 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  character  and  amount  of  solar  radi¬ 
ation,  if  it  is  only  borne  in  mind  that  the 
luminous  atmosphere  may  be  a  thousand 
miles  in  depth,  and  that  the  flame  of 
hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons,  in  the  up¬ 
permost  layers  of  this  zone,  is  trans¬ 
parent  to  the  radiant  energy  produced 
in  the  layers  below,  thus  making  the 
total  radiation  rather  the  sum  of  matter 
in  combustion  than  the  effect  of  a  very 
intensely  heated  surface. 

Sainte-Claire  Deville’s  investigations 
had  reference  only  to  heats  measured  by 
means  of  pyrometers,  but  do  not  extend 
to  the  effects  of  radiant  heat.  Dr.  Tyn¬ 
dall  has  shown  by  his  important  re¬ 
searches  that  vapor  of  water  and  other 
gaseous  compounds  intercept  radiant 
heat  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  and 
there  is  other  evidence  to  show  that 
radiant  energy  from  a  source  of  high  in¬ 
tensity  possesses  a  dissociating  power 
far  surpassing  the  measurable  tempera¬ 
ture  to  which  the  compound  substance 
under  its  influence  is  raised.  Thus  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  water  are  dissociated  in 
the  leaf-cells  of  plants  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  direct  solar  ray  at  ordinary 
summer  temperature,  and  experiments 
in  which  I  have  been  engaged  for  nearly 
three  years  *  go  to  prove  that  this  dis¬ 
sociating  action  is  obtained  also  under 
the  radiant  influence  of  the  electric  arc, 
although  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  if  the 
energy  is  such  as  can  be  produced  by 
an  inferior  source  of  heat. 

The  point  of  dissociation  of  aqueous 
vapor  and  carbonic  acid  admits,  how¬ 
ever,  of  being  determined  by  direct  ex¬ 
periment.  It  engaged  my  attention 
some  years  ago,  but  I  have  hesitated  to 
publish  the  qualitative  results  I  then 
obtained,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  to 
quantitative  proofs. 

These  experiments  consisted  in  the 
employment  of  glass  tubes  furnished 


*  See  Proceedings,  Royal  Society,  vol.  xxx., 
March  t,  1880  ;  also  a  paper  read  before  Sec¬ 
tion  A  of  the  British  Association,  September 
I,  i88t,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re¬ 
port. 
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with  platinum  electrodes,  and  filled  with 
aqueous-  vapor  or  with  carbonic  acid  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  latter  beinR  fur¬ 
nished  with  caustic  soda  to  regulate  the 
vapor  pressure  by  heating.  Upon  im¬ 
mersing  one  end  of  the  tube  charged 
with  aqueous  vapor  in  a  refrigerating 
mixture  of  ice  and  chloride  of  calcium, 
its  temperature  at  that  end  was  reduced 
to  —32°  C.,  corresponding  to  a  vapor 
pressure,  according  to  Regnault,  of 
fiVirfh  atmosphere  When  so 

cooled  no  slow  electric  discharge  took 
place  on  connecting  the  two  electrodes 
with  a  small  induction  coil.  1  then  ex¬ 
posed  the  end  of  the  tube  projecting  out 
of  the  freezing  mixture,  backed  by  white 
paper,  to  solar  radiation  (on  a  clear  sum¬ 
mer’s  day)  for  several  hours,  when  upon 
again  connecting  up  to  the  inductorium, 
a  discharge,  apparently  that  of  a  hydro¬ 
gen  vacuum,  was  obtained.  This  ex¬ 
periment  being  repeated  furnished  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence,  I  thought,  that 
aqueous  vapor  had  been  dissociated  by 
exposure  to  solar  radiation.  The  car¬ 
bonic  acid  tubes  gave,  however,  less  un¬ 
mistakable  effects.  Not  satisfied  with 
these  qualitative  results,  I  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  collect  the  permanent  gases  so 
produced  by  means  of  aSprengel  pump, 
but  was  prevented  by  lack  of  time  from 
pursuing  the  inquiry,  which  1  propose, 
however,  to  resume  shortly,  being  of 
opinion  that,  independently  of  my  pres¬ 
ent  speculation,  the  experiments  may 
prove  useful  in  extending  our  knowledge 
regarding  the  laws  of  dissociation. 

It  should  be  here  observed  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Stokes,  the  ultra 
violet  rays  are  in  large  measure  absorbed 
in  passing  through  clear  glass,  and  it  fol¬ 
lows  from  this  discovery  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  chemical  rays  found 
their  way  through  the  tubes  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  work  of  dissociation.  This 
circumstance  being  adverse  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  only  serves  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  effect  observed,  while  it 
appears  to  furnish  additional  proof  of 
the  fact,  first  enunciated  by  Professor 
Draper,  and  corroborated  by  my  own 
experiments  on  plants,  that  the  disso¬ 
ciating  power  of  .light  is  not  confined  to 
the  ultra  violet  rays,  but  depends  in  the 
process  of  vegetation  chiefly  upon  the 
yellow  and  red  rays. 

Assuming,  for  my  present  purpose. 


that  dissociation  of  aqueous  vapor  was 
really  effected  in  the  experiment  just  de¬ 
scribed,  and  assuming,  further,  that  stel¬ 
lar  space  is  filled  with  aqueous  and  other 
vapor  of  a  density  not  exceeding  the 
juVjfth  part  of  our  atmosphere,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  dissocia¬ 
tion  would  be  effected  by  solar  radiation, 
and  that  solar  energy  would  thus  be  util¬ 
ized.  The  conjoint  presence  of  aqueous 
vapor,  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  would 
only  serve  to  facilitate  their  decompo¬ 
sition,  in  consequence  of  the  simultane¬ 
ous  formation  of  hydrocarbons  and  nitro¬ 
genous  compounds  by  combination  of 
the  nascent  hydrogen  and  the  nitrogen 
with  carbon  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
what  occurs  in  vegetation.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the  energy 
radiated  from  the  sun  into  space  should 
be  intercepted,  inasmuch  as  even  a  par¬ 
tial  return  of  heat  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed  would  serve  to  supplement  solar 
fadiation,  the  balance  being  made  up  by 
absolute  loss.  To  this  loss  of  energy 
would  have  to  be  added  that  consumed 
in  sustaining  the  circulating  current, 
which  however  need  not  relatively  be 
more  than  what  is  known  to  be  lost  on 
our  earth  through  the  tidal  action,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  be  compensated  as 
regards  the  time  of  solar  rotation  by 
gradual  shrinkage. 

By  means  of  the  fan-like  action  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  the 
vapors  dissociated  in  space  to-day  would 
be  drawn  toward  the  polar  surfaces  of 
the  sun  to-morrow,  be  heated  by  increase 
in  density,  and  would  burst  into  flame 
at  a  point  where  both  their  density  and 
temperature  had  reached  the  necessary 
elevation  to  induce  combustion,  each 
complete  cycle  taking,  however,  years  to 
be  accomplished.  The  resulting  aque¬ 
ous  vapor,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic 
oxide  would  be  drawn  toward  the  equa¬ 
torial  regions,  and  be  then  again  pro¬ 
jected  into  space  by  centrifugal  force. 

Space  would,  according  to  these  views, 
be  filled  with  gaseous  compounds  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  decomposition  by  solar  radiant 
energy,  and  the  existence  of  these  gases 
would  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  solar 
absorption  spectrum,  in  which  the  lines 
of  some  of  the  substances  may  be  entirely 
neutralized  and  lost  to  observation.  As 
regards  the  heavy  metallic  vapors  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  sun  by  the  spectroscope,  it 
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is  assumed  that  these  form  a  lower  and 
denser  $olar  atmosphere,  not  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  fan*Iike  action  which  is  sup- 
p>08ed  to  affect  the  light  outer  atmos¬ 
phere  only,  in  which  hydrogen  is  the 
principal  factor. 

Such  a  dense  metallic  atmosphere 
could  not  participate  in  the  fan  action 
affecting  the  lighter  photosphere,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  only  feasible  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  density  of  the  inflowing 
current  is,  at  equal  distances  from  the 
gravitating  centre,  equal  or  nearly  equal 
to  the  outflowing  current.  It  is  true  that 
the  products  of  combustion  of  hydrogen 
and  hydrocarbons  are  denser  than  their 
constituents,  but  this  difference  may 
be  balanced  by  their  superior  tem¬ 
perature  on  leaving  the  sun,  whereas  the 
metallic  vapors  would  be  unbalanced, 
and  would  therefore  obey  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  recalling  them  to  the  sun. 
On  the  surface  of  contact  between  the 
two  solar  atmospheres,  intermixture  in¬ 
duced  by  friction  must  take  place,  how¬ 
ever,  giving  rise  to  those  vortices  and 
explosive  effects  within  the  zones  of  the 
sun,  between  the  equator  and  the  p>olar 
surfaces,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  in  this  article  ;  these  may 
appropriately  be  called  the  “  stormy  re¬ 
gions”  of  the  sun,  which  were  first  ob¬ 
served  and  commented  upon  by  Sir 
John  Herschel.  Some  of  the  denser 
vapors  would  probably  get  intermixed, 
be  carried  away  mechanically  by  the 
lighter  gases,  and  give  rise  to  that  cos¬ 
mic  dust  observed  to  fall  upon  our  earth 
in  not  inappreciable  quantities,  and  gen¬ 
erally  assumed  hitherto  to  be  the  debris 
of  broken  meteorolites.  Excessive  in¬ 
termixture  between  the  heat-producing 
atmosphere  and  the  metallic  vapors  be¬ 
low  appears  to  be  prevented  by  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  intermediate  neutral  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  called  the  penumbra. 

As  the  whole  solar  system  moves 
through  space  at  a  pace  estimated  at 
150,000,000  of  miles  annually  (being 
about  one  fourth  of  the  velocity  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit),  it  appears  possible 
that  the  condition  of  the  gaseous  fuel 
supplying  the  sun  may  vary  according  to 
its  state  of  previous  decomposition,  in 
which  other  heavenly  bodies  may  have 
taken  part,  and  whereby  an  interesting 
reflex  action  between  our  sun  and  other 
heavenly  bodies  would  be  brought  about. 


May  it  not  be  owing  to  such  differences 
in  the  quality  of  the  fuel  supplied  that 
the  observed  variations  of  the  solar  heat 
may  arise  ?  and  may  it  not  be  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  changes  in  the  thermal 
condition  of  the  photosphere  that  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  convulsions  revealed  to  us  as 
sun-spots  occur  ? 

The  views  here  advocated  could  not 
be  thought  acceptable  unless  they  fur¬ 
nished  at  any  rate  a  consistent  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  still  somewhat  mysterious 
phenomena  of  the  zodiacal  light  and  of 
comets.  Regarding  the  former,  we 
should  be  able  to  revert  to  Mairan’s 
views,  the  objection  by  La  Place  being 
met  by  a  continuous  outward  flow  from 
the  solar  equator.  Luminosity  would 
be  attributable  to  particles  of  dust  emit¬ 
ting  light  reflected  from  the  sun,  or  to 
phosphorescence.  But  there  is  another 
cause  for  luminosity  of  these  particles, 
which  may  deserve  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  Each  particle  would  be  electrified 
by  gaseous  friction  in  its  acceleration, 
and  its  electric  tension  would  be  vastly 
increased  in  its  forcible  removal,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  fine  dust  of  the  desert 
has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Werner 
Siemens  to  be  in  a  state  of  high  electrifi¬ 
cation  on  the  apex  of  the  Cheops  pyra¬ 
mid.  Could  not  the  zodiacal  light  also 
be  attributed  to  slow  electric  discharge 
backward  from  the  dust  toward  the  sun  ? 
and  would  not  the  same  cause  account 
for  a  great  difference  of  potential  be¬ 
tween  the  sun  and  earth,  which  latter 
may  be  supposed  to  be  washed  by  the 
solar  radial  current  ?  May  not  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  radial  solar  current  also  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  hydrogen,  while  abounding  appar¬ 
ently  in  space,  is  practically  absent  in 
our  atmosphere,  where  aqueous  vapor 
and  carbonic  acid,  which  would  come  to 
us  directly  from  the  sun,  take  its  place  ? 
An  action  analogous  to  this,  though  on 
a  much  smaller  scale,  may  be  set  up  also 
by  terrestrial  rotation,  giving  rise  to  an 
electrical  discharge  from  the  outgoing 
equatorial  stream  to  the  polar  regions, 
where  the  atmosphere  to  be  pierced  by 
the  return  flood  is  of  least  resistance. 
Thus  the  phenomenon  of  the  aurora 
borealis  or  northern  lights  would  find  an 
easy  explanation. 

The  effect  of  this  continuous  outpour 
of  solar  materials  could  not  be  without 
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very  important  influences  as  regards  the 
geological  conditions  of  our  earth. 
Geologists  have  long  acknowledged  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  that  must  have  been  in 
our  atmosphere,  at  one  time  or  another, 
in  order  to  form  with  lime  those  enor¬ 
mous  beds  of  dolomite  and  limestone,  of 
which  the  crust  of  our  earth  is  in'  great 
measure  composed.  It  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  that  if  this  carbonic  acid  had  been 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  our  atmos¬ 
phere  it  would  have  caused  an  elastic 
pressure  fifty  times  that  of  our  present 
atmosphere  ;  and  if  we  had  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  that  must  have  been  absorbed 
in  vegetation  in  order  to  form  our  coal¬ 
beds,  w’e  should  probably  have  to  double 
that  pressure.  Animal  life,  of  which 
we  find  abundant  traces  in  these  “  meas¬ 
ures,”  could  not  have  existed  under  such 
conditions,  and  we  are  almost  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  carbonic  acid 
must  have  been  derived  from  an  exter¬ 
nal  source. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  theory  here 
advocated  furnishes  a  feasible  solution 
of  this  geological  difficulty.  Our  earth 
being  situated  in  the  outflowing  current 
of  the  solar  products  of  combustion,  or, 
as  it  were,  in  the  solar  chimney,  would 
be  fed  from  day  to  day  with  its  quota  of 
carbonic  acid,  of  which  our  local  atmos- 
'phere  would  assimilate  as  much  as  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  in  it  a  carbonic 
acid  vapor  density  balancing  that  of  the 
solar  current ;  we  should  thus  receive 
our  daily  supply  of  this  important  con¬ 
stituent  (with  the  regularity  of  fresh  rolls 
for  breakfast),  which,  according  to  an 
investigation  by  M.  Reiset,  communicat¬ 
ed  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  M.  Dumas  on  the  6th  of  March  last, 
amounts  to  the  constant  factor  of  one 
ten-thousandth  part  of  our  atmosphere. 
The  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  would  be 
similarly  maintained  as  to  its  density, 
and  its  influx  to,  or  reflux  from,  our 
atmosphere  would  be  determined  by  the 
surface  temperature  of  our  earth. 

It  is  also  important  to  show  how  the 
phenomena  of  comets  could  be  har¬ 
monized  with  the  views  here  advocated, 
and  I  venture  to  hope  that  these  occa¬ 
sional  visitors  will  serve  to  furnish  us 
with  positive  evidence  in  my  favor. 
Astronomical  physicists  tell  us  that  the 
nucleus  of  a  comet  consists  of  an  aggre- 
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gation  of  stones  similar  to  meteorites. 
Adopting  this  view,  and  assuming  that 
the  stones  have  absorbed  in  stellar  space 
gases  to  the  amount  of  six  times  their 
volume,  taken  at  atmospheric  pressure, 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  will  be  the  effect 
of  such  a  divided  mass  advancing  toward 
the  sun  at  a  velocity  reaching  in  peri¬ 
helion  the  prodigious  rate  of  366  miles 
per  second  (as  observed  in  the  comet  of 
1845),  being  twenty-three  times  oui  or¬ 
bital  rate  of  motion  ?  It  appears  evident 
that  the  entry  of  such  a  mass  into  a  com¬ 
paratively  dense  atmosphere  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  rise  of  temperature  by 
frictional  resistance,  aided  by  attractive 
condensation.  At  a  certain  point  the 
increase  of  temperature  must  cause  igni¬ 
tion,  and  the  heat  thus  produced  must 
drive  out  the  occluded  gases,  which  in 
an  atmosphere  3000  times  less  dense 
than  that  of  our  earth  would  produce 
6  X  3000  =  i8,ooc  times  the  volume  of 
the  stones  themselves.  These  gases 
would  issue  forth  in  all  directions,  but 
would  remain  unobserved  except  in  that 
of  motion,  in  which  they  would  meet  the 
interplanetary  atmosphere  with  the  com¬ 
pound  velocity,  and  form  a  zone  of  in¬ 
tense  combustion,  such  as  Dr.  Huggins 
has  lately  observed  to  surround  the  one 
side  of  the  nucleus,  evidently  the  side  of 
forward  motion.  The  nucleus  would 
thus  emit  original  light,  whereas  the  tail 
may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  stellar 
dust  rendered  luminous  bv  reflex  action 
produced  by  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
comet  combined,  as  foreshadowed 
already  by  Tyndall,  Tait,  and  others, 
starting  each  from  different  assumptions. 

Although  I  cannot  pretend  to  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  more  intri¬ 
cate  phenomena  of  solar  physics,  I  have 
long  had  a  conviction,  derived  princi¬ 
pally  from  familiarity  with  some  of  the 
terrestrial  effects  of  heat,  that  the  pro¬ 
digious  dissipation  of  solar  heat  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  satisfy  accepted  principles 
regarding  the  conservation  of  energy, 
but  that  solar  hear  may  be  arrested  and 
returned  over  and  over  again  to  the 
sun,  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  action  of  the  heat  recuperator  in 
the  regenerative  engine  and  gas  furnace. 
The  fundamental  conditions  are  : 

I.  That  aqueous  vapor  and  carbon 
compounds  are  present  in  stellar  or  in¬ 
terplanetary  space. 
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2.  That  these  gaseous  compounds  are 
capable  of  being  dissociated  by  radiant 
solar  energy  while  in  a  state  of  extreme 
attenuation. 

3.  That  the  vapors  so  dissociated  are 
drawn  toward  the  sun  in  consequence  of 
solar  rotation,  are  flashed  into  flame  in 
the  photosphere,  and  rendered  back  into 
space  in  the  condition  of  products  of 
combustion. 

Three  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since 
I  ventured  to  submit  these  propositions 
to  the  Royal  Society  for  scientific  criti¬ 
cism,  and  it  will  probably  interest  my 
readers  to  know  what  has  been  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  criticism  and  the  weight  of 
additional  evidence  for  or  against  my 
theory. 

Criticism  has  been  pronounced  by 
mathematicians  and  physicists,  but 
affecting  singularly  enough  the  chemical 
and  not  the  mathematical  portion  of  my 
argument ;  whereas  chemists  have  ex¬ 
pressed  doubts  regarding  my  mathe¬ 
matics  while  accepting  the  chemistry  in¬ 
volved  in  my  reasoning. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  proof  that  dissociation 
of  attenuated  aqueous  vapor  and  carbon¬ 
ic  acid  is  really  effected  by  radiant  solar 
energy,  and,  if  so  effected,  whether  the 
amount  of  heat  so  supplied  to  the  sun 
could  be  at  all  adequate  in  amount  to 
keep  up  the  known  rate  of  radiation.  It 
was  admitted  in  my  paper  that  my  own 
experiments  on  the  dissociation  of 
vapors  within  vacuous  tubes  amounted 
to  inferential  rather  than  absolute  proof  ; 
but  the  amount  of  inferential  evidence 
in  favor  of  my  views  has  been  very  much 
strengthened  since  by  chemical  evidence 
received  from  various  sources  ;  and  I 
will  here  only  refer  to  one  of  these. 

Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  the  Astrono¬ 
mer  Royal  for  Scotland,  has,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Professor  Herschel  of  New¬ 
castle,  recently  presented  an  elaborate 
paper  or  series  of  papers  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  “  On  the  Gaseous 
Spectra  in  Vacuum  Tubes,”  of  which  he 
has  kindly  forwarded  me  a  copy.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  these  memoirs  that  when 
vacuum  tubes,  which  contain  attenuated 
vapors,  have  been  laid  aside  for  a  length 
of  time,  they  turn  practically  into  hydro¬ 
gen  tubes.  In  another  very  recent 
paper  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  fur¬ 


nishes  important  additional  proof  of  the 
presence  of  oxygen  in  the  outer  solar 
atmosphere,  and  gives  an  explanation 
why  this  important  element  has  escaped 
observation  by  the  spectroscope.  Ad¬ 
ditional  proof  of  the  existence  of  oxygen 
in  the  outer  solar  atmosphere  has  been 
given  by  Professor  Stoney,  the  Astrono¬ 
mer  Royal  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  R. 
Meldola  in  an  interesting  paper  com¬ 
municated  by  him  to  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  in  June,  1878. 

As  regards  the  sufficiency  of  an  in¬ 
flowing  stream  of  dissociated  vapors  to 
maintain  solar  energy,  the  following 
simple  calculation  may  be  of  service. 
Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  stream  flow¬ 
ing  in  upon  the  polar  surfaces  of  the 
sun  flashes  into  flame  when  it  has  attained 
the  density  of  our  atmosphere,  that  its 
velocity  at  that  time  is  too  feet  per  sec¬ 
ond  (the  velocity  of  a  strong  terrestrial 
wind)  and  that  in  its  composition  only 
one-twentieth  part  is  hydrogen  and  marsh 
gas  in  equal  proportions,  the  other  nine¬ 
teen-twentieths  being  made  up  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  neutral  compounds.  It 
is  well  known  that  each  pound  of  hydro¬ 
gen  develops  in  burning  about  60,000 
heat  units,  and  each  pound  of  marsh 
gas  about  24,000  ;  the  average  of  the 
two  gases  mixed  in  equal  proportion 
would  yield,  roughly  speaking,  42,000 
units;  but,  considering  that  only  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  inflowing  current 
is  assumed  to  consist  of  such  combusti¬ 
ble  matter,  the  amount  of  heat  developed 
per  pound  of  inflowing  current  would  be 
only  2100  heat  units.  One  hundred 
cubic  feet,  weighing  eight  pounds, 
would  enter  into  combustion  every  sec¬ 
ond  upon  each  square  foot  of  the  polar 
surface,  and  would  yield  8  X  60  X  60  X 
2100  =  60,480,000  heat  units  per  hour. 
Assuming  that  one-third  of  the  entire 
solar  surface  may  be  regarded  as  polar 
heat-receiving  surface,  this  would  give 
20,000,000  heat  units  per  square  foot  of 
solar  surface ;  whereas  according  to 
Herschel's  and  Pouillet’s  measurements 
only  18,000,000  heat  units  per  square 
foot  of  solar  surface  are  radiated  away. 
There  would  thus  be  no  difficulty  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  maintenance  of  solar 
energy  from  the  suppose  source  of  sup¬ 
ply.  On  theother  hand  I  wish  to  guard 
myself  against  the  assumption  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  made  by  some  critics, 
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that  what  I  have  advocated  would 
amount  to  the  counterpart  of  “  perpetual 
motion,”  and  therefore  to  an  absurdity. 
The  sun  cannot  of  course  get  back  any 
heat  radiated  by  himself  which  has  been 
turned  to  a  purpose  ;  thus  the  solar  heat 
spent  upon  our  earth  in  etfecting  vege¬ 
tation  must  be  absolutely  lost  to  him. 

My  paper  presented  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  was  accompanied  by  a  diagram  of 
an  ideal  corona,  representing  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  igneous  matter  upon  the  solar 
surfaces,  surrounded  by  disturbed  re¬ 
gions  pierced  by  occasional  vortices  and 
outbursts  of  metallic  vapors,  and  culmi¬ 
nating  in  two  outward  streams  project¬ 
ing  from  the  equatorial  surfaces  into 
space  through  many  thousands  of  miles. 
The  only  supporting  evidence  in  favor 
of  this  diagram  were  certain  indications 
that  may  be  found  in  the  instructive 
volume  on  the  Sun  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Proc¬ 
tor.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  be  informed,  as  I 
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have  been  by  an  excellent  authority  and 
eye-witness,  that  my  imaginary  diagram 
bore  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
corona  observed  in  America  on  the  occa- ' 
sion  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
the  nth  of  January,  1880. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to 
prove  that  the  theory  I  have  ventured  to 
put  forward  is  the  result,  at  any  rate,  of 
considerable  reflection  ;  and  I  may  add 
that,  since  its  first  announcement,  1  have 
not  seen  reason  to  reject  any  of  the  links 
of  my  chain  of  argument  :  these  1  have 
here  endeavored  to  strengthen  only  by 
additional  facts  and  explanations. 

If  these  arguments  can  be  proved  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  best  able 
to  form  a  judgment,  they  would  serve  to 
justify  the  poet  Addison  when  he  says  : 

The  unwearied  sun  from  day  to  day 
Does  the  Creator’s  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  Hand. 

—  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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From  the  days  when  Hercules  laid 
aside  his  club,  spun  wool  with  the  fair 
Queen  of  Lydia,  and  let  the  widow  of 
Tmolus  array  herself  in  his  lion’s  skin, 
the  subjection  of  strong  men  to  seduc¬ 
tive  women  has  been  one  of  the  favorite 
themes  of  the  moralist  and  the  cynic. 
History  and  literature  teem  with  in¬ 
stances  of  this  ignoble  servitude,  but  we 
doubt  if  another  so  abject  an  instance  of 
it  could  be  adduced  as  the  one  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  beautiful  and 
fascinating  Madame  R^camierfell  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  cholera,  on  May  13th,  1849,  the 
Presse  newspaper  announced  that  its 
next  feuilleton  would  consist  of  the  let¬ 
ters  she  had  received  from  Benjamin 
Constant.  Curiosity  was  naturally 
much  excited  by  the  announcement,  for 
a  celebrated  man  does  not  make  a  fool 
of  himself  in  connection  with  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  woman  without  the  world  getting 
some  inkling  of  his  infatuation;  and  it 
was  pretty  extensively  known  that  Con¬ 
stant  had  for  years  entertained  for 
Madame  R^camier  a  consuming  pas¬ 
sion.  For  the  moment,  however,  the 
sentiment  of  curiosity  was  overriden  by 


a  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
project  ;  and  on  the  application  of  the 
nearest  friends  of  both  the  writer  and 
the  recipient  of  the  letters,  an  injunc¬ 
tion  was  issued  against  their  publication. 
Since  then  a  generation  has  passed  away, 
and  Colmann  L6vy  has  just  given  to  the 
world  the  “  Lettres  de  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant  4  Madame  Recamier,  1807-1830.” 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  and 
illustrate  their  tenor,  we  ought,  per¬ 
haps,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  an¬ 
tecedents  of  their  author.  Benjamin 
Constant  was  bom  at  Lausanne  on  Oc¬ 
tober  25th,  1767.  His  family  was  of 
French  extraction  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  Switzerland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  only  to  avoid  re¬ 
ligious  persecution,  and  it  was  this  fact 
which  established  the  validity  of  his 
claim,  when  he  settled  in  France,  to  be 
considered  a  Frenchman.  He  was  sent 
by  his  father  for  a  time  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  afterward,  in  company  with 
Mackintosh  and  Erskine,  he  studied  at 
Edinburgh.  Not  unnaturally,  people 
have  attributed  to  this  circumstance  his 
ardent  attachment  to  political  liberty. 
But  it  did  not  require  a  man  to  visit 
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England  in  those  days  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  imbued  with  a  passion  for  public 
freedom. 

In  1787,  at  the  impressionable  age  of 
twenty,  he  visited  Paris  for  the  6rst 
time,  where  the  curtain  was  just  about 
to  rise  upon  the  Revolution.  His  father, 
however,  soon  insisted  upon  his  return¬ 
ing  home  and  accepting  a  post  at  the 
Grand  Ducal  Court  of  Brunswick.  The 
position  was  hateful  to  him  ;  so  he  alle¬ 
viated  it  by  falling  in  love  and  marrying 
a  young  lady  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  Duchess.  This  he  did  at  the 
mature  age  of  twenty-two.  A  couple 
of  years  later,  the  young  pair  were  di¬ 
vorced  ;  and  Benjamin  Constant,  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  attractions  of 
Paris,  then  the  centre  of  political  in¬ 
terest,  snapped  his  Court  chains  and  in 
1795  hastened  to  the  French  capital.  It 
is  possible  that  his  having  met  Madame 
de  Stael  for  the  first  time  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  autumn  had  something  to  do  with 
this  decision.  “  Rarely  have  I  seen,” 
he  wrote  at  the  time,  ”  so  striking  a 
union  of  astonishing  and  brilliant  quali¬ 
ties,  so  much  simplicity,  so  much  charm, 
so  much  abandon.  She  is  a  creature 
apart,  such  as  is  met  with  only  once  in 
a  century.”  He  quickly  succumbed  to 
her  influence,  both  personal  and  politi¬ 
cal,  and  was  for  a  time  as  importunate 
in  begging  her  to  marry  him,  as  he  after¬ 
ward  was  in  imploring  Madame  R4- 
camier  to  love  him.  He  was  as  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Burning  for  distinction — M.  de'Lom^nie 
.says,  mainly  in  order  that  he  might  be 
loved  by  some  superior  woman  or  other 
— he  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  po¬ 
litical  fray,  and  published  a  number  of 
brothures,  of  which  “  Les  Reactions 
Politiques,”  and  “  Les  Effetsde  la  Ter- 
reur  ”  were  the  most  successful.  But 
the  advent  of  Bonaparte  to  supreme 
power  closed  the  door  on  his  ambition  ; 
and  in  distinguished  company  he  was 
exiled  from  France.  It  was  then  that 
he  besieged  Madame  de  Stael  with  his 
matrimonial  proposals.  At  last  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  uselessness  of  persevering 
in  his  suit,  he  married  a  sister  of  the 
Count  von  Hardenburg,  a  lady  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  birth  but  somewhat  dubious 
antecedents.  He  remained,  however, 
on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  was  one  of  her  most  fre¬ 


quent  guests  at  Coppet.  It  was  at  her 
house,  in  1807,  that  he  first  met  Madame 
R6camier  ;  and  the'earliest  of  the  letters 
now  published  were  addressed  to  her  be¬ 
tween  that  date  and  1814.  But  they  are 
few  in  number  and  unremarkable  in 
tone.  After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
in  r8r4,  he  returned  in  company  with 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Paris,  whither 
imigris,  and  exiles  were  flocking  in 
shoals.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  letters  commences. 

Napoleon  was  at  Elba  ;  and  the  fate 
of  the  various  thrones  established  by  him 
was  being  debated  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  One  of  these  was  the  throne  of 
Naples,  occupied  by  Murat,  the  husband 
of  Napoleon’s  sister  Caroline.  Though 
in  exile  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
Madame  R^camier  had  been  received  by 
Murat  and  his  wife  in  1813  with  marked 
distinction,  and  she  had  retained  the 
liveliest  recollection  of  the  kindness  they 
had  shown  her.  Nor  had  they  forgotten 
their  attractive  guest  ;  and  the  Queen 
wrote  to  Madame  R^camier,  begging 
her  to  name  some  well-known  political 
writer  who  would  undertake  to  draw  up 
a  memorial  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  House  of  Murat.  She  at  once  be¬ 
thought  her  of  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
wrote  a  letter  begging  him  to  call  upon 
her  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Like 
himself,  she  had  recently  returned  to 
Paris. 

Constant  hurried  to  his  doom.  It  was 
the  extreme  end  of  August  when  she  had 
sent  for  him,  and  on  September  ist,  we 
find  him  writing  thus  : 

“  Here  is  the  memorial.  .  .  .  Do  you  know 
that  I  have  never  seen  anything  in  the  world, 
in  this  long  and  troubled  life,  comparable  to 
what  you  were  yesterday  ?  I  have  thought  of 
you  wherever  I  have  gone.  I  am  sad  and  al¬ 
most  beside  myself  with  wonder.  I  am  not 
joking,  for  indeed  I  am  suffering.  I  feel  1 
stand  on  a  terrible  incline.  To  you,  I  dare 
say,  it  is  immaterial  whether  I  suffer  or  not, 
for  the  angels  have  their  cruel  side.” 

On  the  third  of  the  month,  he  is 
utterly  miserable,  he  writes,  because  he 
will  not  see  her  till  the  following  even¬ 
ing.  He  thinks  she  will  hardly  believe 
him,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  existence  of  such  a  tremendous  con¬ 
flagration  in  so  short  a  time.  But  there 
is  a  “  mysterious  pmint  ”  about  him,  he 
explains  ;  and  until  this  is  touched,  his 
soul  remains  immovable.  What  the 
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mysterious  point  was  does  not  appear. 
But  there  is  very  little  mystery  about 
what  follows  :  “  Politics,  society,  all  goes 
for  nothing.  I  know  I  am  mad,  but 
have  I  not  reason  to  be  ?”  Then  like  a 
love-sick  boy  of  nineteen,  this  mature 
politician  of  seven-and-forty  adds,  “  To 
love  is  to  suffer,  but  it  is  likewise  to 
live,  and  it  is  so  long  since  I  lived  !” 
He  writes  to  her  every  day,  sometimes 
several  times  a  day,  and  wants  to  know 
if  his  letters  bore  her.  Apparently  she 
has  given  him  little  or  no  encourage¬ 
ment,  or,  if  she  has,  she  has  quickly 
withdrawn  it ;  for  he  declares  he  can 
scarcely  undergo  the  regime  to  which  she 
subjects  him,  and  when  she  speaks  to 
anybody  else,  he  cannot  help  asking, 
”  Why  not  to  me  ?” 

By  the  second  of  October  he  is  in  a 
truly  deplorable  condition.  He.  cannot 
live  without  her.  She  has  overthrown 
his  reason,  and  played  havoc  with  his 
life.  May  he  not  visit  her  ?  Yet  she  is 
not  to  allow  him  to  do  so  unless  she  can 
console  him  when  he  does.  No  one 
ever  loved,  no  one  ever  suffered,  as  he  is 
suffering.  He  goes  to  see  her,  and  finds 
some  one  else  there,  who,  he  thinks, 
might  possibly  speak  ill  of  him.  “  I 
was  on  the  point,”  he  writes  to  her  a 
few  hours  later,  “  of  flinging  myself  on 
my  knees  before  quitting  you,  and  beg¬ 
ging  him  not  to  do  me  an  injury  !  But 
all  that  appears  theatrical  is  repugnant 
to  me,  even  when  it  is  in  reality  sincere.” 

Surely  the  insanity  of  passion  could 
go  no  further  than  this  ! 

Then  he  alters  his  tactics.  Finding 
that  he  pleads  for  love  in  vain,  he  will 
be  satisfied  if  she  will  allow  him  to  be 
her  “  first  friend.”  This  he  waters 
down  by  degrees  into  “  a  little  friendly 
preference,”  and  when  this  compara¬ 
tively  modest  request  appears  to  be  as 
little  successful  as  its  more  extravagant 
predecessor,  he  has  recourse  to  that  self 
praise  which  the  copybooks  tell  us  is  no 
recommendation.  He  describes  him¬ 
self  as  ”  a  man,  spirituel,  devoted,  brave, 
disinterested,  full  of  sentiment,  whose 
qualities  have  hitherto  been  useless,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  lacked  the  reason  to  guide 
them  aright.”  Will  not  she  become  that 
reason,  hitherto  wanting,  his  "  raison 
sup^rUurel"  If  she  will  only  direct 
him,  he  will  yet  do  something  ”  beau  et 
bon.”  He  will  yet  show  himself  a 


champion  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  True. 
What  is  the  use  of  quarrelling  about 
words  *  He  will  be  content  if  she  will 
be  his  guardian  angel,  his  good  genius, 
the  divinity  that  will  organize  chaos  in 
his  head  and  heart. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
men  who  are  moving  on  to  the  august 
age  of  fifty  have  by  that  time  either  taken 
a  sober  farewell  of  the  tender  passion, 
or  that  they  import  into  its  unnatural 
prolongation  a  considerable  amount  of 
calculation.  But  nothing  can  exceed 
the  naivet^  of  the  letters  of  Benjamir 
Constant.  The  gamut  of  hopeless  pas¬ 
sion  is  probably  limited,  and  therefore 
somewhat  monotonous  ;  and  the  love¬ 
sick  statesman  strikes  the  usual  notes  in 
the  usual  manner.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  he  omits  none  ;  and  he 
appeals  to  the  obdurate  heart  of  Madame 
Recamier  by  all  the  conventional  con¬ 
siderations  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
In  urging  these,  he  has  the  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  of  setting  an  exceedingly  high 
value  upon  himself,  and  of  not  feeling 
under  any  obligation  to  conceal  this 
opinion  from  the  lady.  One  might  sup¬ 
pose,  to  listen  to  his  language,  that  the 
fate  of  Europe,  nay  the  permanent  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind,  depended  upon  his 
softening  her  heart.  Circumstances,  he 
says,  have  been  against  him.  He  was 
born  far  from  Paris,  but  for  all  that  he 
has  come  to  occupy  in  that  great  city  an 
important  place.  He  cannot  conceal 
from  himself,  he  adds,  that  all  eyes  are 
turned  upon  him  whenever  a  voice  is 
needed  to  give  expression  to  generous 
ideas.  The  inference,  of  course  —  at 
least  to  an  earnest  lover  —  is  obvious. 
”  Emparez-vous  de  mes  facult^s,  pro- 
fitez  d_e  mon  d^vouement  pour  votre  pays 
et  pour  ma  gloire.”  She  is  to  save  her 
country,  and  to  establish  his  fame,  by 
the  simple  process  of  adoring  him. 

We  have  not  got  the  lady’s  answer  to 
this  modest  request  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  she  was  too  discreet  ever  to  commit 
it  to  writing.  She  religiously  kept  his 
letters  ;  but  she  took  good  care  not  to 
answer  them  save  by  word  of  mouth. 
But  did  she,  with  her  seductive  lips, 
ever  remind  him  that  if  he  really  was 
such  a  tremendous  fellow  as  he  evidently 
thought  himself  to  be,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  her  interference  ?  Why 
should  he  not  save  the  world  and  fill  it 
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with  his  glory  without  her  assistance  ? 
She  might  have  added,  moreover — and 
perhaps  she  did — that,  if  he  would  only 
banish  her  from  his  thoughts,  he  would 
have  all  the  more  time  to  devote  to  the 
establishment  of  his  renown  and  to  the 
salvation  of  the  human  species.  Possi¬ 
bly  she  was  of  opinion  that  a  man  who 
could  lose  his  equilibrium  over  a  woman, 
even  herself,  at  a  moment  when  France 
was  going  to  wreck  and  ruin,  was  hardly 
the  person  to  render  it  much  solid  ser¬ 
vice. 

It  is  evident  that  no  such  considera¬ 
tions  occurred  to  himself  ;  for,  in  letter 
after  letter,  he  goes  on  piling  up  the 
agony  of  self-glorification  and  self-humi¬ 
liation.  He  grovels  at  her  feet,  while  he 
talks  of  himself  as  though  his  head  had 
already  struck  the  stars.  He  begs  her 
not  to  break  the  instrument  which 
“  Heaven  itself  ”  has  confided  to  her 
charge.  Either  she  must  help  him  to 
promote  the  “  beau  ”  and  the  “  bon,” 
or  she  will  have  him — we  translate  liter¬ 
ally — dying  in  convulsions  in  the  street, 
nay,  at  her  very  door.  He  does  not 
quite  like  to  plead  the  promptness  and 
the  ability  with  which  he  had  executed 
the  mission  she  had  confided  to  him  on 
behalf  of  Murat  and  his  wife  ;  but  he 
reminds  her  indirectly  of  the  obligation 
by  saying,  “  You  gave  me  two  hours  for 
the  King  of  Naples.  Can’t  you  give  me 
one  for  myself  ?” 

One  of  the  most  singular  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  these  extraordi¬ 
nary  letters  is  that  the  man  who  wrote 
them  had  the  reputation  of  being  what 
is  called  “  a  devil  of  a  fellow.”  By  all 
accounts,  he  had  been  making  love  all 
his  life — Sainte-Beuve  gives  him  the 
sobriquet  of  Cherubino  ;  and  as  he  was 
now,  as  we  have  said,  seven-and-forty, 
he  ought  to  have  known  something  about 
women,  and  how  their  hearts  are  to  be 
melted,  by  this  time.  Without  pretend¬ 
ing*  to  know  much  about  it,  we  cannot 
think  that  the  way  to  win  any  woman  is 
to  tell  her  that  you  have  been  “  crying 
all  night  ”  because  she  does  not  care  for 
you.  M.  Sardou.  at  the  end  of  an  ad¬ 
mirable  scene  in  ”  Numa  Roumestan,” 
exclaims,  ”  Flamme  et  vent  du  Midi, 
vous  fetes  irrfesistibles.  ”  Perhaps  they 
are ;  but,  we  fancy,  only  on  condition 
that  the  flame  is  not  always  burning,  nor 
the  wind  always  blowing.  Benjamin 


Constant  apparently  understood  nothing 
of  all  this  ;  for  he  sighs  and  bums  all 
day  long.  “  Career,  ambition,  study, 
intellect,  diversion,  all  have  disappeared. 

I  am  no  longer  anything  more  than  a 
poor  creature  who  loves  you.”  Yes,  a 
very  poor  creature  indei^  ;  and  prob¬ 
ably  Madame  Rfecamier  thought  so. 

We  constantly  feel  that  we  would  give 
anything  to  know  what  ”  I’fetre  le  plus 
sfeduisant,  le  plus  spirituel,  le  plus  hn, 
le  plus  gricieux,  le  plus  angfelique  de 
bontfe  ” — for  this  is  how  he  describes 
her,  to  herself — did  or  said  to  try  to 
cure  this  poor  maniac  of  his  infatuation, 
and  equally  what  she  can  have  done  or 
said  to  inspire  him  with  it.  In  that  de¬ 
lightful  book  which  was  published  the 
other  day,  the  ”  Memoirs  of  Madame 
Jaubert,”  Berryer  is  described  as  reply¬ 
ing  to  the  question,  so  often  put,  what 
was  the  secret  of  the  charm  of  Madame 
Rfecamier,  ”  She  knew  how  to  listen.” 
But  to  listen  to  what  ?  To  the  assur¬ 
ance,  ”  Je  ne  peux  pas  vous  voir  oter 
un  de  VOS  gants  sans  que  tous  mes  sens 
soient  bouleverses  ?”  This  is  one  of 
the  things  he  says  to  her  ;  yet  apparently 
he  did  not  receive  her  congfe,  for  the 
letters  still  go  on,  though  with  unabated 
expressions  of  despair. 

Ever  and  anon  he  threatens  to  go 
away,  to  leave  France,  to  leave  Europe, 
to  go  to  America,  ”  where  men  fight  and 
get  killed  under  the  pretence  that  they 
died  for  liberty,”  and  then  she  will  be 
delivered  from  his  importunity.  He 
does  not  go,  however.  He  stays  and 
calls  in  a  doctor,  of  the  necessity  for 
which  he  takes  care  to  inform  her.  Why 
does  she,  he  exclaims,  reduce  to  such  a 
condition  a  man  who  has  done  her  no  in¬ 
jury,  and  who  a  little  while  ago  was  a 
man  of  distinction  ?  "  For  God’s  sake, 
do  not  kill  me  outright.  So  little 
suffices  to  keep  me  alive.  ’  At  any  rate, 
he  will  live  till  to-morrow,  for  to-mor¬ 
row  he  is  to  see  her. 

No  man  could  long  remain  in  this'fran- 
tic  condition  without  adding  to  his  griefs 
the  anguish  of  jealousy.  Accordingly 
we  find  him  writing:  “You  refuse  to 
be  alone  with  me,  yet  I  have  found  you 
alone  with  that  man  whom  I  will  not 
name.”  He  goes  on  to  implore  her,  for 
pity’s  sake,  not  to  treat  him  like  so  much 
dust  beneath  her  feet,  in  comparison 
with  a  person  against  whom  he  can 
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hardly  contain  himself  for  rage.  He 
will  do  his  best  to  refrain  from  killing 
this  hated  rival,  though  his  blood  is 
boiling  in  his  veins  against  the  scourge 
of  his  life,  who,  he  can  perceive,  is 
laughing  at  him,  but  who  nevertheless 
has  not  the  courage  to  shed  a  drop  of 
blood  for  her.  But  he  cannot  say  what 
he  will  do.  She  has  promised  him  one 
hour  that  morning  alone,  and  another 
hour  in  the  evening  also  alone — “Comme 
vous  r^tiez  avec  lui.” 

“  Reflect,”  he  adds,  "  that  if  you 
repel  me,  if  your  door  is  closed  to  me, 

I  know  his,  that  one  or  other  of  us  will 
never  recross  it  alive.  After  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  calling  you  mine,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  would  give  me  such  de¬ 
light  as  to  wound  the  man  who  has 
ruined  my  life,  and  then  die.”  On  the 
top  of  this  tremendous  threat  follows  the 
dispatch  to  her  of  a  letter  he  has  received 
from  another  lady,  “  in  order  to  show 
you  that  others  find  me  agreeable.” 

One  would  have  thought  that  letters 
of  such  a  tenor  would  have  caused 
Madame  R^camier  to  resort  to  absolute 
silence.  Apparently  however,  they  did 
not  produce  that  effect  ;  for  we  find  him 
saying  that  she  has  bidden  him  write  to 
her  every  morning  what  he  intends  to 
do  during  the  day,  and  even  that  she 
will  answer  him.  Perhaps  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  trifle  more  reasonable.  If  this 
were  so,  he  did  not  long  remain  in  that 
condition.  Again  he  tells  her  that 
“  Crime,  virtue,  heroism,  cowardice, 
delirium,  despair,  activity,  annihila¬ 
tion,”  all,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  are 
in  her  hands.  “  Dieu  m’a  remis  entre 
VOS  mains.  Prenez  -  moi  tout  entier, 
prenez-moi  sans  vous  donner,”  which 
perhaps  she  was  quite  willing  to  do. 
But  this  one-sided  arrangement  did  not 
last  long.  ‘‘  Enfin  vous  le  voyez,  vous 
m’avez  A  peu  de  frais  she  is  to  pay 
so  small  a  price  for  possessing  him  en¬ 
tirely,  We  suspect  however,  that,  as 
the  Irish  say,  he  “  raised  the  price  on 
her  ”  as  soon  as  she  began  to  think  he 
was  to  be  retained  on  such  easy  terms  ; 
for  he  shortly  reproached  her  with 
"  entering  into  solemn  engagements 
which  it  needs  tears  and  convulsions  to 
compel  you  to  fulfil.”  Nevertheless  he 
will  not  complain  ;  he  is  suffering  the 
agony  of  the  dying,  and  the  dying  al¬ 
ways  forgive. 


We  might  fill  pages  upon  pages  with 
extracts  from  his  letters  ;  but  they 
would  be'  merely  a  repetition  of  what 
has  gone  before.  No  gleam  of  poetry, 
no  novelty  of  sentiment,  no  sparkle  of 
wit,  ever  relieves  the  steadfast  monot¬ 
ony  of  despairing  passion.  Again  and 
again  he  tells  her  that  other  men  may 
love  her,  but  they  can  never  really  rival 
him,  who  is  her  ”  absolute  property.” 
Again  and  again  he  reminds  her  what  a 
lofty  place  he  occupies  in  public  esti¬ 
mation,  and  that  “if”  she  will  only 
show  him  a  little  friendship — even  only 
such  a  friendship  as  she  shows  to  M. 
de  Ballanches — he  will  answer  for  it,  he 
will  soon  be  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
political  world.  But  she  will  not  listen 
to  him,  and  it  is  a  miracle,  he  declares, 
that  he  has  not  gone  ”  pousser  des  cris 
de  douleur  dans  votre  rue,  ne  pas 
mourir  4  votre  porte  ” — to  bellow  with 
anguish  in  the  street,  and  expire  at  her 
door. 

An  opportunity  of  proving  the  stuff 
of  which  he  was  made,  not  as  a  lover, 
but  as  a  public  man,  shortly  arose. 
The  news  reached  Paris  that  Napoleon 
had  left  Elba.  Benjamin  Constant 
took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote  in  terms  of 
the  utmost  violence  against  the  Em¬ 
peror.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  re¬ 
lax  an  instant  in  his  amatory  campaign. 
In  his  eyes  the  fate  of  France  and  of  his 
suit  were  one. 

“  In  the  name  of  heaven,”  he  wrote  to  her, 
'*  force  yourself  to  conceal  your  aversion  for  a 
few  days.  I  stand  in  need  of  my  head.  I  am 
exposing  it  for  a  cause  you  love.  I  am  braving 
Bonaparte,  who  is  about  to  return,  and  whom 
I  have  attacked  in  every  Way  possible.  Every¬ 
body  tells  me  not  to  await  his  coming.  1  stay 
in  order  to  show  you  that  1  have  some  little 
courage  anal  virtue.  Why  then  crush  me  be¬ 
neath  your  feet,  and  make  me  drink  of  hu¬ 
miliation  ?  I  declare  solemnly  to  you,  I  can 
be  of  use  to  this  country.  My  consideration 
in  it  augments,  ail  parties  appeal  to  me.  You 
have  no  idea  of  my  value,  because  in  your 
presence  love  makes  me  an  idiot.  He  good 
to  me  for  a  few  days,  and  then  1  shall  have 
contributed  to  save  France,  or  1  shall  be  in  a 
dungeon,  or  1  shall  depart  for  ever.” 

The  sequel  is  matter  of  history.  On 
March  19th,  1815,  he  had  written  an 
article  in  the  Debats  against  Napoleon, 
which  made  a  considerable  stir,  and 
which  ended  with  these  words  :  "  I  will 
not,  like  a  miserable  turncoat,  crawl 
from  one  political  side  to  the  other, 
cover  infamy  with  sophisms,  and  utter 
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vile  words  in  order  to  secure  a  shameful 
existence.” 

But  this  is  precisely  what,  he  did. 
He  had  declared  to  Madame  Recamier 
that,  after  defying  Bonaparte,  he  would 
remain  in  Paris  and  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.  The  article  from  which  the 
above  sentence  is  taken,  appeared,  as 
we  have  said,  on  the  19th  of  March. 
On  the  23d,  Constant  fled  from  Paris. 
He  returned  to  it  on  the  27th,  but  not, 
as  he  had  grandiloquently  said,  to  enter 
a  dungeon.  He  had  a  conference  with 
Napoleon,  and  on  the  17th  of  April  ac¬ 
cepted  from  the  Emperor  the  title  of 
Privy  Councillor. 

Why  did  he  commit  this  flagrant  act 
of  political  tergiversation  ?  The  motive 
was  not  political,  or,  as  Sainte-Beuve 
has  remarked,  it  might  be  defended  by 
political  considerations,  and  forgiven  on 
political  grounds.’  Unfortunately  it  is 
only  too  clear  that  he  could  not  keep 
away  from  the  woman  who  made  his  life 
still  more  miserable  when  he  was  near 
her.  It  is  not  suggested  that  she  coun¬ 
selled  him  to  return.  But  she  assuredly 
did  not  beseech  him  to  stop  away,  or  he 
would  have  done  so,  till  the  political 
atmosphere  had  again  altered.  M.  de 
Lom^nie  says  that  Madame  Recamier 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  this 
"coup  de  tete  politique but  we  feel 
that  she  had  enough  influence  over  him 
to  save  him  from  it  had  she  chosen  to 
exercise  it.  As  for  Constant  himself, 
naturally  he  never  got  over  this  false 
step.  Some  observ.ations  by  Sainte- 
Beuve  on  the  subject  in  the  Nouveau 
Lundi  of  January  27th,  1862,  are  so 
much  to  the  point  that  we  will  reproduce 
them. 

“What  strikes  me  in  regard  to  Benjamin 
Constant,  when  I  look  at  him  close  and  under 
his  mask,  what  is  characteristic  and  ought  to 
be  noted,  is  the  influence  women  exercised 
over  his  political  conduct.  The  star  of 
Madame  de  StaSI  absolutely  determined  the 
part  he  played  at  the  time  of  the  Consulate 
and  during  the  years  that  followed.  .  .  .  This 
influence  coming  to  an  end,  another  influence, 
that  of  Madame  Recamier,  decided  his  con¬ 
duct  in  March,  1815 :  and  it  is  to  please  this 
beauty,  and  in  order  not  to  allow  a  rival,  the 
warlike  Comte  de  Forbin  with  his  sabre,  to 
obtain  a  more  gracious  smile  that  himself  with 
his  pen,  that  he  hastened  to  write  the  famous 
article  in  the  Dibals.” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  wrote  it 
”  to  please  a  coquette and  that 


though  a  political  personage  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  altogether  exempt  from 
ordinary  passions,  yet  if  one  of  these 
passions,  such  as  weakness  in  dealing 
with  women,  exercises  an  essential  in¬ 
fluence  over  his  conduct,  he  is  like  a 
general  who  modifies  his  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  out  of  consideration  for  a  mistress. 

“  He  loves  something  better  than  his  pro¬ 
fession  ;  he  is  not  respectable  ;  he  is  not  great. 
Generals  or  political  leaders,  it  matters  not 
which,  who  conduct  themselves  like  Antonies, 
who  alter  their  manoeuvres  in  the  middle  of 
an  action  to  follow  the  galley  of  Cleopatra, 
cause  themselves  to  be  despised.’’ 

That  this  verdict  is  not  too  severe, 
Benjamin  Constant’s  own  words  abun¬ 
dantly  testify.  At  a  moment  when  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  state  of  the  gravest  kind 
were  placed  upon  him,  he  wrote  to  her 
that  she  was  the  only  thing  that  really 
occupied  him.  “  I  occupy  myself  with 
ambition  to  All  up  my  time,  and  if  1  can¬ 
not  see  you  this  evening,  well  then  I  will 
go  to  the  Elys^e.  Do  not  add  to  our 
public  disasters  the  private  disaster  of 
closing  vour  doors  on  me  at  three 
o’clock.  The  man  who  could  write 
such  a  sentence  was,  to  our  thinking, 
utterly  despicable  ;  and  we  think  much 
worse  of  Madame  R&aniier  for  not 
closing  her  door  on  him  for  ever  after 
such  an  ignominious  exhibition.  It  is  in 
vain  that  Bryon  wrote  in  the  “  Corsair  :’  ’ 

“  What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  ? 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra’s  eye. 

Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven  ; 

By  this,  how  many  lose,  not  earth,  but 
heaven  !  ’’ 

But  Antony  was  not  a  hero,  and  we 
do  not  forgive  him.  To  lose  Heaven, 
”  to  spare  some  wanton’s  woe,”  is  a 
man’s  own  affair,  which  he  can  decide 
for  himself.  But  to  ruin  his  country  for 
such  a  cause,  that  indeed  is  not  per¬ 
missible,  is  the  depth  of  baseness. 
When  Greece  awoke,  Byron  himself  no 
longer  loitered  with  the  Contessa 
Guiccioli,  but  went  and  died  like  a  man. 

It  is  impossible,  as  we  had  said,  not 
to  feel  some  curiosity  as  to  the  treatment 
Benjamin  Constant — who  would  seem, 
in  these  letters,  to  deserve  the  sobriquet 
of  Constant  Benjamin — really  received 
from  the  woman  who,  according  to  his 
own  account,  flung  him  into  ”  tears  and 
convulsions.”  The  natural  supposition 
is  that  she  must,  at  some  time  or  an¬ 
other,  have  given  him  considerable  en- 
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couragement.  We  have  found  but  few 
passages  in  the  letters  that  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject.  As  a  rule,  he  pro¬ 
tests  that  she  treats  him  with  unrelent¬ 
ing  cruelty.  But  at  page  203  he  writes  : 

"  I  ackowledge  that  I  have  no  right  to  ex¬ 
hibit  my  grief ;  but  it  has  been  in  my  heart  for 
a  year,  since  the  fatal  day  when  it  pleased  you 
to  see  what  impression  you  could  produce  on 
me.  *  You  fancied  that  impression  would  be 
transitory.  It  has  disposed  of  my  entire  life.” 

On  another  occasion  he  writes  a  trifle 
more  plainly  : 

“The  only  wrong  you  have  done  me,  is  to 
have  wished  to  make  me  love  you,  by  I  know 
not  what  fancy  that  lasted  only  five  days.  .  .  . 
But  you  have  inflicted  on  me  a  deep  and  ir> 
remediable  evil.” 

Growing  more  general  in  his  observa¬ 
tions,  he  asks  her  if  she  thinks  that  the 
masses  she  is  in  the  habit  of  hearing, 
and  the  alms  she  is  in  the  habit  of  dis¬ 
tributing,  repair  the  misery  she  scatters 
about  her.  . 

Every  one,  he  says,  has  some  method 
or  other  of  hurting  others,  from  the  man 
who  stabs  with  a  poignard  to  the  woman 
who  wishes  to  assure  herself  of  her 
power  of  charming,  at  the  risk  of  the 
agony  to  which  she  abandons  the  poor 
wretch  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
caught  in  her  toils. 

This  is  pretty  strong,  and  it  is  evident 
that  she  was  offended  by  it.  But  he 
soon  became  penitent,  and  she  as  quick¬ 


ly  forgave.  It  is  impossible  to  entertain 
much  regard  for  either  of  the  parties  to 
such  a  reciprocally  humiliating  relation¬ 
ship  ;  and  we  do  not  feel  any  more  re¬ 
spect  for  Constant  when  he  becomes 
pseudo-religious  under  the  influence  of 
the  celebrated  Madame  Krudener  and 
writes  to  Madame  R^camier  that  he 
seeks  for  comfort  against  her  cruelty, 
"  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.” 

He  seems  to  have  got  over  his  passion 
at  last.  There  is  a  break  in  the  letters 
between  1816  and  1822,  and  when  they 
are  resumed  they  are  written  in  a  more 
sober  vein.  I 

She  is  no  longer  “  chere  Juliette  ” 
”  ange  ador^e,"  and  the  rest  of  it,  but 
Madame,  to  whom  he  sends  respectueux 
hommages,  which  sometimes  become 
"  tendres  hommages."  Finally,  he 
solicits  her  assistance  in  becoming  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  "  Acad^mie,”  and  begs  her  to 
procure  for  him  the  countenance  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  whom  Madame  R4- 
camier  did  love,  if  she  ever  loved  any¬ 
body,  as  Benjamin  Constant  well  knew. 
Chateaubriand  did  lend  his  assistance, 
and,  it  is  said,  voted  for  Constant.  But 
he  was  not  elected,  and  his  mortiflca- 
tion  was  great.  This  was  in  October, 
1830.  On  the  8th  of  December  he  died. 
Deficient  in  self-respect,  in  spite  of  his 
popularity,  he  was  not  respected. — 
Temple  Bar. 
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The  fact  that  of  the  literature  and 
art  of  the  ancient  world  time  has  spared 
us  very  little  is  one  on  which  we  seldom 
care  to  dwell.  Whatever  of  it  is  lost,  is 
lost  beyond  recall ;  and  the  relics  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  so  many  and 
so  splendid  that  all  who  choose  may  find 
in  studying  them  an  occupation  for  their 
lives.  Still  they  are  relics  ;  and  few 
perhaps  remember  that  much  of  that 
which  has  disappeared  or  been  destroyed 
was  as  beautiful  and  as  precious  as  any 
of  the  fragments  which  we  prize  most 
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dearly.  A  few  plays  of  .^Flschylus, 
Sophokles,  and  Euripides,  and  a  few  of 
Aristophanes,  are  all  that  remain  to  us 
from  the  wonderful  treasure-house  of  the 
Greek  tragic  and  comic  drama  ;  and 
scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  works  even-  of 
these  poets  has  been  preserved  to  us. 
Nor  can  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that,  though  the  ravage  may 
have  been  great,  yet  the  portion  rescued 
is  better  than  the  mass  which  has  been 
lost.  We  have  no  ground  for  thinking 
that  lost  plays  of  ^Flschylus  or  Sophocles 
were  not  finer  than  those  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  we  know  that 
some  which  seem  to  us  incapable  of 
being  surpassed  were  not  successful  in 
5a 
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the  yearly  comp>etition  of  the  Dionysian 
festival.  It  is  scarcely  possible  there¬ 
fore  to  reflect  without  a  feeling  of  sad¬ 
ness  on  the  strange  fate  which  has  de¬ 
prived  us  of  so  much  eloquence  which 
may  have  been  more  splendid  than  that 
of  the  trilogy  which  depicts  the  woes  of 
the  house  of  Agamemnon,  of  choice 
songs  not  less  graceful,  lovely,  and 
touching  than  those  which  we  rightly 
prize  as  among  the  most  faultless  works 
of  human  genius. 

This  wonder  which  marks  the  history 
of  ancient  literature  has  its  strict  parallel 
in  the  world  of  ancient  art.  Of  the  vast 
multitude  of  works  which  the  contem¬ 
poraries  of  Perikles  regarded  as  beyond 
all  price,  scarcely  any  have  escaped  the 
wear  and  tear  of  ages.  Thousands  were 
destroyed  in  bloody  and  merciless  wars  ; 
thousands  were  stolen  by  men  who 
knew  nothing  of  their  beauty,  and  who 
had  little  power  of  keeping  them  perma¬ 
nently  from  harm.  Wretches  like  Calig¬ 
ula  and  Nero  subjected  Greek  cities  to 
wholesale  plunder ;  and  from  Delphi 
alone  their  agents,  it  is  said,  brought 
away  five  hundred  statues  in  bronze. 
But  after  all  this  robbery,  a  Roman  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian  counted  three 
thousand  statues  in  the  island  of  Rhodes 
alone,  and  thought  that  Delphi,  Athens, 
and  Olympia  still  contained  as  many 
more.  Here,  too,  we  know  that  among 
the  works  which  have  perished  there 
were  some  at  least  of  which  no  efforts 
can  enable  us  to  realize  the  grandeur. 
By  the  confession  of  those  who  were 
familiar  with  them  throughout  their 
lives,  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  has  never 
achieved  triumphs  so  tfanscendant  as 
those  of  Pheidias  in  the  forms  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  and  the  Virgin  goddess 
whose  spear-head  flashed  above  her  holy 
house  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  The 
impression  left  by  these  marvellous 
works  on  the  minds  of  the  beholders  can 
never  be  felt  by  us  ;  and  even  their  forms 
and  details  are  for  us  little  more  than 
matters  of  controversy.  But  great 
though  the  destruction  has  been,  it  must 
beyond  doubt  have  been  immeasurably 
greater  if  Romans  had  not  been  smitten 
by  the  passion  of  buying  or  plundering 
the  treasures  of  conquered  lands.  The 
evil  was  by  no  means  unmixed.  Pos¬ 
session,  or  the  desire  to  possess,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  some  curiosity  as  to 


the  merits  and  the  beauty  of  these  treas¬ 
ures  ;  and  if  with  some  this  curiosity  had 
for  its  only  result  the  affectation  of 
knowledge,  with  many  it  was  the  means 
of  forming  a  genuine  taste,  which  led 
actually  to  a  revival  of  art,  and  which 
was  even  more  beneficial  by  creating  a 
demand  not  to  be  met  by  the  sale  of  orig¬ 
inal  works.  Every  wealthy  Roman  in¬ 
sisted  on  adorning  his  halls  with  the 
masterpieces  of  Skopas,  Lysippos,  or 
Praxiteles ;  but  their  genuine  works 
could  come  into  the  hands  only  of  a 
few.  The  rest  must  be  content  with 
copies,  which  were  multiplied  not  with 
careless  haste  or  rude  unskilfulness,  but 
w’ith  a  genuine  feeling  for  what  is  beau¬ 
tiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  with  an 
honest  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  an¬ 
cient  sculptors.  Nor  were  these  copies 
made  by  men  turning  their  hand  to  tasks 
alien  to  their  acquired  habits  or  their 
inherited  powers.  They  were  in  almost 
all  cases  the  work  of  Greek  artists  who 
found  in  Rome  a  market  for  their  pro¬ 
ductions  such  as  they  could  not  have  in 
the  old  homes  of  Greek  art  ;  and  in  the 
hands  of  these  men  the  art  of  the  great 
historical  schools  lived  on,  and  for  a 
time  exhibited  fresh  vigor  and  fertility. 
The  demand  was  for  copies  of  master¬ 
pieces  with  which  the  names  of  the 
mightiest  sculptors  were  associated  ;  and 
the  copies  produced  not  only  showed  a 
general  fidelity  to  the  original,  but  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  same  time  the  genius  and 
thought  of  the  living  artist.  Of 
thorough  originality  there  could,  of 
necessity,  be  but  little.  Their  Roman 
patrons  did  not  want  it,  and  would 
scarcely  have  appreciated  it  ;  but  the 
wonderful  inheritance  of  beauty  and 
wisdom  left  by  the  old  workers  had 
furnished  them  with  typical  forms  for 
almost  every  artistic  conception  of  the 
human  mind.  Gods  and  heroes,  giants, 
satyrs,  nymphs,  seirens,  and  a  host  of 
other  beings,  had  all  been  presented  to 
the  world  in  the  most  fitting,  perhaps 
the  only  fitting,  guise  ;  and  the  Greek 
artists  in  Rome  carried  on  the  old  tra¬ 
dition  from  the  point  at  which  the  artists 
of  the  later  schools  had  left  it.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  work  upon  the 
severer  principles  which  guided  the 
fellow-workers  of  Pheidias.  It  was  the 
richer,  the  more  earthly,  and  more 
sensuous  beauty  of  the  later  Attic 
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schools  which  led  the  Romans  captive  ; 
and,  carrying  out  the  canons  of  this 
school,  these  later  artists  produced  some 
works  which  in  the  perfection  of  their 
loveliness  must  be  placed  among  the 
highest  achievements  of  artistic  skill. 

Almost  at  the  head  of  such  works 
must  be  placed  the  Medicean  Venus, 
for  which  the  sculptor  drew  his  inspira¬ 
tion,  beyond  all  doubt,  from  the  Cnidian 
Aphrodite  ;  but  it  betrays  more  than 
most  others  the  downward  course  which 
art  was  taking.  The  luscious  softness 
of  form  which  characterizes  even  the 
great  work  of  Praxiteles  exhibited  a 
marked  departure  from  the  ideals  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  sculptors  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non.  The  goddess  was  to  be  exhibited 
no  longer  in  Olympian  majesty,  but 
simply  as  a  beautiful  woman,  or  rather 
as  the  embodiment  of  faultless  female 
loveliness  ;  but  the  sculptor  felt  that 
some  reason  must  be  given  for  the  dis¬ 
playing  of  her  unclothed  form,  and  this 
apology  is  offered  by  the  garment  which 
the  goddess  is  just  laying  aside  before 
she  enters  the  bath.  The  later  artist 
neither  seeks  nor  cares  for  any  justifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  dolphin  at  her  feet  alone 
remains  to  tell  the  beholder  that  he  is 
looking  on  a  member  of  the  august 
Olympian  hierarchy.  There  was,  indeed 
the  myth  that  she  appeared  before  Paris 
to  contest  the  prize  for  beauty  with 
Here  and  Athene  ;  but  the  old  tale 
dues  not  say  that  she  appeared  unclad 
before  the  Trojan  shepherd.  Still  the 
idea  thus  read  into  it  may  have  guided 
the  artist  in  this  extremely  beautiful, 
though  not  very  exalted  work.  The 
Venus  of  Melos  stands  on  a  higher 
level,  to  which,  perhaps,  even  the  Bel¬ 
vedere  Apollo  can  scarcely  be  legiti¬ 
mately  raised.  That  the  latter  is  not 
strictly  an  original  work  is  proved  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Steinhauser  head 
found  in  Rome,  and  now  at  Basle,  a 
head  which,  as  being  far  more  Greek  in 
tone,  may,  Mr.  Perry  thinks,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  standing  nearer  to  the  com¬ 
mon  original  of  both.  Unfortunately 
the  Steinhauser  head  is  only  a  head,  and 
is  of  no  use  toward  settling  the  problem 
which  has  to  deal  with  the  position  of 
the  god.  But,  strange  to  say,  we  have 
another  version  of  the  Belvedere  statue 
in  the  Stroganoff  Apollo,  which  seems 
to  scatter  to  the  winds  the  theory  that 
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the  Apollo  Belvedere  has  just  discharged 
an  arrow  from  his  bow,  perhaps  against 
the  wretches  who  have  dishonored  him 
in  the  person  of  his  priest  Chryses.  The 
left  arm  of  the  Stroganoff  statuette  holds 
an  elastic  substance,  which  can  scarcely 
be  anything  but  the  aegis  ;  and  hence  a 
very  strong  support  is  given  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  which  connects  the  Belvedere 
deity  with  the  myth  relating  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  Xerxes  or  again  of  Brennus  at 
Delphi.  According  to  this  theory  the 
sun-god  here  becomes  one  of  a  group 
of  three,  the  other  two  being  the  "  white 
maidens,”  Athene  and  Artemis,  who 
take  part  in  the  awful  work  of  vengeance. 
The  singular  likeness  between  the  Bel¬ 
vedere  Apollo  and  the  Artemis  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  commonly  known  as  the  “  Diane 
a  la  Biche,”  had  long  been  noted  ;  but 
the  perplexity  caused  by  it  is  removed, 
if,  in  fact,  it  was  the  statue,  or  rather  a 
copy  of  the  statue,  of  the  sister  deity, 
dedicated  as  a  votive  offering  in  the 
Delphian  sanctuary.  A  copy  of  the 
third  statue  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Athene  of  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  Mr.  Perry  thinks  (and 
we  cannot  doubt  rightly),  with  less 
reason,  although  the  eager  haste  dis¬ 
played  by  the  two  goddesses  who  ad¬ 
vance  from  either  side  to  the  help  of 
Apollo  would  exhibit  a  harmonious  con¬ 
trast  with  the  calm  majesty  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure. 

It  is  thus  to  the  school  created  or  fos¬ 
tered  by  Roman  taste  or  affectation  that 
we  are  indebted  not  only  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  works  which  are  half  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  original,  but  for  the 
copies  of  ancient  masterpieces  without 
which  our  present  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  Greek  art  would  have 
been  poor  and  scanty  indeed.  Of  the 
complete  statues  of  Pheidias  and  his 
contemporaries  not  one  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  friezes  and  metopes  of 
temples  have  alone  been  spared  to  tell 
us  something  of  the  full  splendor  of  the 
earlier  Attic  school.  The  school  which 
followed  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
fared  much  better  at  the  hands  of  time, 
although  by  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune 
the  detailed  description  of  the  Heraion 
at  Olympia  given  by  Pausanias  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  genuine  work  of 
Praxiteles,  the  only  one  indeed  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  master  of  which  any  detailed 
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description  is  given  in  ancient  litera* 
ture.  This  statue' of  Hermes  bearing 
the  infant  Dionysos  is  but  a  fragment  ; 
but  the  head  and  trunk  are  unhurt,  and 
Mr.  Perry’s  judgment  of  it  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  emphatic  words  : 

The  beauty  of  the  design  is  equalled  by  the 
perfection  of  the  execution,  which  the  entirely 
uninjured  surface  of  the  marble  enables  us  to 
follow  in  its  minutest  details.  The  more 
closely  we  examine  it,  the  more  deeply  are  we 
moved  to  admiration  by  the  combination  of 
truth  and  beauty  in  the  moulding  of  the  forms, 
the  myriad  risings  and  depressions  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  tender  and  elastic  skin,  which  re¬ 
quire  the  hand  as  well  as  the  eye  to  appre¬ 
ciate,  show  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  a  skill 
in  reproducing  her  effects  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  but  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  highest 
period  of  plastic  art. 

With  this  almost  solitary  exception 
our  knowledge  of  the  statues  of  the 
great  workers  comes  to  us  at  second 
hand  ;  but  far  more  wonderful  than  the 
mode  by  which  the  loss  of  the  originals 
has  been  to  a  certain  extent  made  up  is 
the  shortness  of  the  period  comprising 
virtually  the  whole  history  of  Greek 
sculpture.  From  the  time  when  Greek 
art  burst  the  bonds  of  a  stereotyped  tra¬ 
ditionalism  to  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome 
not  very  much  more  than  live  centuries 
had  passed  away,  and  long  before  the 
first  half  of  this  period  was  ended,  the 
marvellous  upward  growth  had  given  way 
before  an  indescribably  lovely,  but  still 
a  very  real  decline.  This  story,  su¬ 
premely  important  to  the  philosopher, 
not  less  than  to  the  lover  of  truth  and 
beauty  in  art,  has  been  told  by  Mr. 
Perry  with  a  clearness  which  shows  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subject,  and 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  nowhere  in¬ 
terferes  with  his  impartiality.  The 
reader  will  search  his  pages  in  vain  for 
the  rhapsodical  outbursts  of  a  Winckel- 
mann  ;  but  when  he  is  confronted  by 
any  work  of  real  power,  he  will  find  in 
Mr.  Perry  a  guide  who  will  temper  his 
praise  with  censure  wherever  censure 
may  be  needful.  For  practical  purposes 
the  history  of  Greek  art  (if  the  term  be 
taken  as  denoting  that  art  which  will 
furnish  a  feast  of  beauty  and  instruction 
for  all  time)  begins  with  the  great  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
issue  of  which  was  finally  determined 
under  the  heights  of  Kithairon  and 
My  kale.  Of  this  fact  Mr.  Perry  is  fully 


aware,  and  therefore  he  has  judiciously 
avoided  plunging  into  the  quicksands  of 
Homeric  controversy.  To  Homeric  art, 
whatever  this  may  be,  he  has  devoted 
only  a  few  pages.  The  interest  and 
value  of  his  narrative  would  probably 
not  have  been  less  had  the  space  so  oc¬ 
cupied  been  reduced  by  one-half.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  is  gained  by  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  shield  of  Achilles  or  the 
bedstead  of  Odysseus,  when,  as  he  ad¬ 
mits  himself,  all  the  most  glowing  de¬ 
scriptions  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
“  Iliad  ”  and  the  “  Odyssey  ”  belong 
to  the  domain  of  cloudland.  Whether 
these  poems  did  or  did  not  constitute 
the  “  Homer  ”  of  the  Periclean  age, 
whether  they  are  the  work  of  one  poet, 
or  of  two,  or  of  a  hundred,  is,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  history  of  Greek  art,  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  pictures  of  regal  or  heroic  mag¬ 
nificence,  Mr.  Perry  allows  (as  all  im¬ 
partial  thinkers  must  allow),  are  sheer 
impossibilities  ;  and  others  which  fall 
well  within  the  limits  of  human  power 
presuppose  an  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  altogether  unattainable  in  the 
age  of  the  Peisistratids.  It  is  piossible 
that  the  poet  of  the  “  Iliad,”  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  sitting  statue  of  Athene, 
may  be  referring  to  some  figure  which 
he  had  seen  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain.  The  compartments  of  the  Achil¬ 
lean  shield  exhibited,  according  to  his 
description,  scenes  which  lie  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  sculptor  in 
any  age ;  and  the  poet  could  with  the 
same  ease  talk  of  the  sitting  Athene 
though  he  may  have  seen  nothing  more 
than  a  shapeless  trunk  or  post.  But 
that  many  of  the  passages  giving  minute 
anatorhical  details  belong  to  an  age  later 
even  than  that  of  Pindar  and  of 
.^schylus  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt ; 
nor  is  it  in  the  department  of  surgery 
alone  that  we  have  evidence  of  inser¬ 
tions  comparatively  modern  in  the  body 
of  an  ancient  epic  which  was  perpetually 
undergoing  changes  of  form  on  a  smaller 
or  a  larger  scale.  But  when  Mr.  Perry 
tells  us  that  such  art  as  the  Homeric 
poet  or  poets  had  before  them  was  "  in 
no  respect  what  we  call  classical  art, 
even  national  Helenic  art,”  that  it  was 
“  much  more  likely  of  the  Assyrian 
type,  and  in  most  cases  the  work  of 
foreigners,  and  imported  from  Asia  or 
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Egypt,”  we  may  safely  say  that  he  is 
most  certainly  right. 

These  questions  belong  quite  as  much 
to  the  history  of  the  human  mind  as  to 
that  of  art  ;  and  it  is  on  these  that  Mr. 
Perry’s  work  furnishes  the  most  valuable 
guidance  for  those  who  from  scant  his¬ 
torical  knowledge  might  easily  be  led 
astray,  and  who  especially  need  to  see 
the  vast  gulf  which  separated  the  Greek 
from  the  Asiatic,  even  while  he  seemed 
to  be  fast  bound  by  the  fetters  of 
hieratic  conventionalism.  In  these  early 
works  Egyptian  influence  is  plainly  man¬ 
ifest,  as  in  the  Apollo  of  Tenea  ;  but 
although  the  figure- is  stiff,  it  is  not  less 
plain  that  slavish  adherence  to  a  fixed 
type  is  gone.  Alike  for  truthfulness 
and  for  beauty  the  statue  is  a  failure  ; 
but  Mr.  Perry  points  to  the  immense 
difference  between  the  failures  of  the 
Greek  dimly  groping  his  way  to  the  light 
and  the  failures  of  the  Egyptian  or 
Assyrian  sculptor. 

There  is  no  future  in  the  Egyptian  statue  ; 
the  artisan  who  produced  it  is  not  working  by 
his  own  lights  and  striving  to  do  his  very  best 
in  his  own  way,  but  the  skilful  bondman 
working  in -fetters  for  a  task-master,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  eternal  repetitions  of  an  unchanging 
type — the  lifeless  monsters  of  hieratic  pre¬ 
scription  (page  57). 

Nor  is  there  less  need  of  Mr.  Perry’s 
warning  against  the  mistake  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  streams  of  Greek  art  as  flow¬ 
ing  from  a  single  source. 

The  plastic  art  was  exercised  in  all  the  more 
important  centres  of  Greek  life,  both  in  the 
mother-country  and  in  the  colonies,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  islands  of  the  .^gean.  Local  in¬ 
fluences,  no  doubt,  made  themselves  felt  in 
every  place,  but  the  most  sharply  defined 
schools  are  those  of  Angina,  Argos,  Sikyon, 
and  Athens,  the  last  of  which  entered  late  into 
the  race,  but  soon  outstripped  all  rivals. 
(Page  81.) 

In  the  course  of  a  few  generations 
the  'Greek  artists  had  removed  them¬ 
selves  to  a  vast  distance  from  the  work¬ 
men  who  produced  the  images  of  Mem¬ 
phis  or  of  Nineveh.  They  had  worked 
their  way  steadily  to  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame 
and  the  relation  of  the  outward  form  to 
the  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones  which 
lay  beneath  it.  They  had  learnt  more 
and  more  to  love  its  beauty,  and  to  de¬ 
spise  the  Oriental  prudery  which  shrank 
from  looking  on  the  nude  body,  while 
it  indulged  without  compunction  in  the 


foulest  mutilations  and  torture  of  its 
members.  They  had  striven  to  find  the 
best  possible  means  for  representing  the 
human  form  in  its  ideal  glory  and 
strength  ;  they  had  made  trial  of  all 
materials  —  bronze,  marble,  ivory,  and 
gold  ;  and  with  the  growing  passion  for 
art  they  had  acquired  great  technical 
skill  in  execution.  We  can  thus  see 
that  only  an  impulse  was  needed  to  in¬ 
duce  a  mighty  outburst  of  artistic  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  and  this  impulse  was  given  by 
the  great  conflict  of  the  Persian  wars, 
not  only  through  the  calls  which  it  made 
on  their  patriotism  and  self-devotion, 
but  from  the  necessity  of  replacing  all 
that  the  barbarian,  while  he  sojourned 
in  the  land,  had  either  wilfully  or  heed¬ 
lessly  destroyed.  Mr.  Perry  is  fully 
justified  in  saying  that  from  Persia 
Greece  received  ”  the  same  unspeakable 
blessings  which  accrued  to  us  and  to 
mankind  from  the  enmity  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  despot  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  successors.” 

Desperate  as  were  the  odds  against  which 
they  had  to  contend,  the  hearts  of  the  Athen¬ 
ians  at  least  were  not  cowed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger,  but  only  made  to  beat  with  a 
stronger,  quicker  pulsation,  which  sent  the 
full  tide  ol  a  more  glorious  life  through  every 
swelling  vein  and  thrilling  nerve.  Such  pe¬ 
riods  are  not  only  fruitful  of  great  warriors  and 
statesman,  but  of  immortal  poets  and  artists  : 
and  ./Eschylus  and  Pheidias  are  as  natural 
offspring  of  the  Persian  wars  as  Miltiades 
and  Pericles. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Perry 
should  have  weakened  the  force  of  a 
judgment  neither  exaggerated  nor  too 
glowing  by  citing  with  approval  the 
astonishing  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
the  Athenians  were  the  first  Greeks  who 
looked  without  terror  even  on  the  dress 
of  the  Persians,  or  dared  to  withstand 
them  in  the  field,  'fhe  statement  is  so 
glaringly  and  ridiculously  untrue  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
Herodotus  himself  could  have  penned 
the  words.  The  historian  had  just  re¬ 
lated  the  history  of  the  Ionic  revolt  ; 
and  that  revolt  had  involved  a  series  of 
conflicts  in  which  the  Persians  were  not 
always  successful,  and  in  one  of  which 
three  Persian  generals  had  been  slain, 
with  almost  the  whole  of  the  army  un¬ 
der  their  command.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  giving  to  the  Athenians  or  to  the 
\Vestem  Greeks  generally  a  credit  which 
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they  do  not  deserve  ;  but  if  we  cast  downfall  of  her  power  in  the  death- 
aside  the  falsehood  which  either  Herod-  struggle  with  Sparta  a  new  age  began 
otus  wrote  down  himself,  or  some  one  for  the  art  and  the  thought  of  her 
else  has  foisted  into  his  pages,  the  true  people.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  not  one 
glory  of  the  Athenians  and  their  confed-  of  outward  depression  or  gloom,  it  was 
erates  is  in  no  way  impaired.  We  may  scarcely  one  of  diminished  power  and 
safely  say,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Perry  says,  genius.  What  was  lost  was  the  peculiar 
that  “  when  we  speak  of  Greece — her  grandeur  and  severity  which  marked  the 
mighty  efforts  and  her  glorious  triumphs  school  of  Pheidias  and  Alkamenes  ;  but 
— we  generally  mean  Athens  alone.”  except  for  those  who  shared  their  deep 
”  It  was  natural,”  he  adds,  "  that  the  religious  earnestness  the  loss  was  more 
State  which  had  shown  the  greatest  vigor  than  made  up.  What  was  lost  in  dig- 
and  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  should  nity  and  sanctity  was,  in  Mr.  Perry’s 
reap  the  highest  reward  both  in  national  words,  "  gained  in  tenderness  and  grace, 
vitality  and  strength  and  in  external  A  new  and  alluring  field  was  opened  to 
power.”  But  there  were  further  reasons  the  artist, — the  field- of  beauty,  mirth, 
for  insuring  a  development  of  art  com-  and  love.”  It  was  a  region  full  of 
mensurate  with  the  whole  powers  of  the  peril  ;  but  the  old  tradition  so  far  re¬ 
city  which  lay  under  the  guardianship  tained  its  power  as  to  prevent  the  artist 
of  the  Virgin  goddess.  Fire  and  sword  ”  from  transgressing  the  limits  beyond 
had  desolated  the  land,  and  the  temples  which  sculpture  loses  all  its  highest  and 
were  shapeless  ruins  ;  but  if  the  havoc  most  essential  qualities.  The  sensual 
had  been  less,  in  that  proportion  would  is  still  subordinate  to  the  spiritual,  and 
the  likelihood  or  the  possibility  of  achiev-  the  general  style  of  the  new  Attic  school, 
ing  new  triumphs  of  art  have  been  less-  though  gentler,  softer,  more  lively  and 
encd  also.  ”  It  would  have  been  im-  compassionate  than  that  of  the  preced- 
possible,”  Mr.  Perry  rightly  insists,  ing  period,  is  still  ideal,  natural,  chaste, 
”  to  make  room  even  for  the  Parthenon  and  simple.”  The  sequel  of  the  story 
of  Ictinus  and  Pheidias  by  destroying  exhibits  the  slow  and  subtle  process  by 
the  noble  temple  of  Athene,  which  had  which  the  higher  character  of  Greek  art 
already  crowned  the  Acropolis  from  the  was  tarnished,  and  its  purity  displaced 
time  of  the  Pisistratidae.”  It  was  there-  by  a  sensuousness  which  is  of  the  earth 
fore  a  happy  catastrophe  which  left  the  earthy. 

city  ”  a  tabula  rasa  at  the  very  moment  Mr.  Perry  has,  in  short,  produced  a 
when  an  Ictinus  and  a  Pheidias  were  delightful  volume  on  a  subject  of  pro- 
there  to  write  their  names  upon  it  in  im-  found  interest.  The  history  of  Greek 
mortal  characters.”  art  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  history  of 

With  our  utmost  efforts  it  is  hard  to  the  Greek  people,  who  were  all  trained 
realise  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  great  to  be  judges  of  the  works  of  the  great- 
struggle  with  the  barbarian  preceded  by  est  masters,  even  though  they  might  not 
barely  half  a  century  the  beginning  of  be  great  masters  themselves.  They 
the  immeasurably  more  deadly  struggle  were  taught  to  seek  for  and  to  prize 
between  Greek  and  Greek,  which  has  beauty  everywhere  ;  and  we  have  not 
more  or  less  affected  the  whole  subse-  the  least  reason  for  thinking  that  to  this 
quent  history  of  the  world.  Of  the  glo-  love  of  beauty,  resting  as  it  did  strictly 
ries  of  this  brilliant  era  Mr.  Perry  has  on  the  love  of  truth,  is  to  be  ascribed 
given  us  a  picture  as  exact  as  it  is  life-  whatever  there  was  of  mischievous  and 
like  ;  and  happily  the  Elgin  marbles  re-  corrupting  influence  in  the  old  society, 
main  as  evidence  of  its  surpassing  splen-  The  canker  of  slavery,  with  its  inevit- 
dor.  No  one  will  read  without  pro-  able  accompaniment  of  moral  impurity 

found  interest  his  chapters  on  the  and  corruption,  was  slowly  but  surely 

sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  ;  but  my  eating  out  its  life  ;  but  without  their 
purpose  now  is  not  to  give  a  summary  love  of  what  is  great,  beautiful,  and 
which  would  only  do  injustice  to  his  true  in  the  world  of  art  or  in  the  world 
criticisms,  but  simply  to  note  the  care  of  nature  these  baneful  evils  would  have 
and  skill  with  which  he  has  pointed  out  been  immeasurably  more  destructive, 
the  relation  of  the  political  with  the  They  were,  on  the  whole,  raised  by 

artistic  history  of  Athens.  With  the  their  art,  and  benefited  by  it ;  and  few 
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probably  will  be  found  to  deny  that  a 
like  purifying  and  uplifting  influence  is 
sorely  needed  for  Englishmen  of  the 
present  day.  None  certainly  can  feel 
this  more  deeply  than  Mr.  Perry  ;  nor 
need  we  doubt  that  among  the  motives 
which  have  led  him  to  undertake  and  to 
accomplish  the  arduous  labor  of  love 
achieved  in  this  volume  was  the  hope 
that  It  might  further  a  design  of  which 
he  has  for  some  years  been  an  earnest 
advocate.  This  design  is  the  formation 
of  a  gallery  of  casts,  which  may  serve  as 
a  complete  apparatus  for  the  education 
of  the  people  in  art.  England,  as  he 
has  pointed  out,  stands  with  reference 
to  the  study  of  art  on  a  vantage  ground 
over  all  other  countries.  The  youth 
of  Great  Britain,  more  than  any  other, 
“  possess  the  means,  the  opportunities, 
the  leisure,  and  the  previous  classical 
training,”  which  will  enable  them  to 
study  it  to  good  purpose  ;  and  yet  here 
we  lack  the  apparatus  which  may  be 
found  elsewhere.  Such  a  gallery  as  we 
need  has  long  been  possessed  by  Berlin 
in  almost  absolute  perfection,  while  an¬ 
other’ has  been  nearly  completed  under 
great  difficulties  and  discouragements 
at  Munich.  That  such  a  gallery  is 
urgently  needed  he  regards  as  scarcely  a 
question  for  debate  ;  and  all  competent 
judges  will  here  agree  with  him.  No 
one,  it  is  clear,  can  profitably  study,  far 
less  master,  the  plastic  art,  without  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  seeing,  and  even 
touching,  all  the  more  important  works 
which  come  down  to  us  ;  but  no  single 
gallery,  not  even  the  Vatican,  cah  sup¬ 
ply  the  student  with  an  adequate  num¬ 
ber  of  original  works.  He  must  there¬ 
fore  study  them  in  casts,  and  hence  he 
can  learn  more  in  the  gallery  of  casts  at 
Berlin  or  Munich  than  in  any  one  of  the 
richest  storehouses  of  originals.  Still 
more  important  is  the  argument  that 
”  to  form  the  eye  to  a  quick  and  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  and  subleties 
of  plastic  art,  to  a  nice  perception  of 
the  characteristics  of  different  periods 
and  schools,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
use  all  the  monuments  that  time  has 


spared,  but  to  see  them  all  together  in 
the  same  gallery,  and,  if  possible,  in  the 
same  room,  for  the  subtler  shades  of 
difference  fade  almost  instantaneously 
from  the  eye.” 

The  task  of  forming  such  a  museum 
is,  he  thinks,  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  every  other  country,  where 
they  are  to  be  found  at  all,  these  galler¬ 
ies  have  been  established  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  a  plain  fact  that  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  recognizes 
and  acknowledges  the  duty  of  educating 
the  people  ;  and  to  the  objection  that 
the  object  of  art  is  only  pleasure,  Mr. 
Perry  has  an  unanswerable  reply. 
Pleasure,  he  insists,  is  as  necessary  to 
man  as  bread,  and  men  continually  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  bread  as  more  necessary  ;  and 
if  they  cannot  have  it  in  any  other 
shape,  they  will  too  often  seek  it  in  de¬ 
basing  and  impure  excitements.  But  it 
may  fairly  be  urged  further  that,  if 
pleasure  be  the  object  of  art,  it  is  not 
its  only  object.  Its  final  cause  is  the 
fostering  and  strengthening  the  sense  of 
truth  and  beauty  and  grandeur,  as  these 
are  displayed  in  the  great  universe  of 
God. 

To  the  retort  that  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing  may  be  more  fitly  left  to  private 
speculation,  there  is  the  decisive  rejoin¬ 
der  that  private  speculation  must  of 
necessity  follow  the  public  taste  and  be 
.continually  tempted  to  pander  to  it ; 
'  whereas  the  whole  purpose  of  forming 
the  gallery  is  to  raise  and  guide  the  pub¬ 
lic  taste.  The  question  of  cost  is  one 
which  a  British  Ministry  should  refuse 
to  entertain.  If  the  proposed  plan  be 
likely  to  promote  public  education  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  the  cost, 
whatever  it  be,  should  be  incurred 
cheerfully.  All  that  need  be  said  fur¬ 
ther  is  that  the  outlay  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  small.  It  is  from  every  point 
of  view  desirable  that  the  scheme  drawn 
out  in  full  detail  by  Mr.  Perry  five  years 
ago  and  sanctioned  by  a  large  number 
of  thoroughly  competent  judges  should 
be  promptly  carried  out.  —  Fraser' s 
Magazine. 
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THE  CHURCH  BY  THE  SEA. 
BY  EDMUND  W.  GOSSE. 


I. 

That  spirit  ot'  wit,  whose  quenchless  ray 
To  wakening  England  Holland  lent. 

In  whose  frail  wasted  body  lay 
The  orient  and  the  Occident, 


II. 

Still  wandering  in  the  night  of  time. 
Nor  yet  conceiving  dawn  should  be, 
A  pilgrim  with  a  gift  of  rhyme, 

Sought  out  Our  Lady  by  the  Sea. 


ni. 

Along  the  desolate  downs  he  rode. 

And.  pondered  on  God’s  mystic  name,  ' 
Till  with  his  beads  and  votive  ode. 

To  Walsingham  Erasmus  came. 

IT. 

He  found  the  famous  chapel  there, 
Uhswept,  uuwindowed,  undivine, 

,  And  the  bleak  gusts  of  autumn  air 
Blew  sand  across  the  holy  shrine. 


V. 

Two  tapers  in  a  spicy  mist 
Scarce  lit  the  jewelled  heaps  of  gold. 

As  pilgrim  after  pilgrim  kissed 

The  relics  that  were  bought  and  sold. 

VI. 

A  greedy  Canon  still  beguiled 
The  wealthy  at  his  wicket-gate. 

And  o’er  his  shining  tonsure  smiled 
A  Virgin  doubly  desecrate. 

VII. 

The  pattered  prayers,  the  incense  swung. 

The  embroidered  throne,  the  golden  stall. 

The  precious  gifts  at  random  flung, — 

And  North  Sea  sand  across  it  ^1 ! 

VIII. 

He  mocked,  that  spirit  of  matchless  wit  ; 

He  mourned  the  rite  that  warps  and  seres  : 

And  seeing  no  hope  of  health  in  it. 

He  laughed  lest  he  should  break  in  tears. 
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IX.  I 

And  we,  if  still  our  reverend  fanes  ! 

Lie  open  to  the  salt-sea  deep,  i 

If  flying  sand  our  choir  profanes,  I 

Shall  we  not  laugh,  shal^  we  not  weep  ? 

X. 

We  toll  the  bell,  we  throng  the  aisle 
We  pay  a  wealth  in  tithe  and  fee. 

We  wreathe  the  shrine,  and  all  the  while 
Our  Church  lies  open  to  the  sea. 

XI. 

The  brackish  wind  that  stirs  the  flame. 

And  fans  the  painted  saints  asleep. 

From  heaven  above  it  never  came, 

But  from  the  starless  Eastern  deep. 

XII. 

The  storm  is  rising  o’er  the  sea. 

The  long  bleak  windward  line  is  gray, 

And  when  it  rises,  how  shall  we 
And  our  weak  tapers  fare  that  day  ? 

XIII. 

Perchance  amid  the  roar  and  crack 
Of  starting  beams  we  yet  shall  stand  ; 

Perchance  our  idols  shall  not  lack 
Deep  burial  in  the  shifting  sand. 

Cornhill  Magazine 
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In  the  autumn  of  1879  Paris  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  yellow  posters,  bearing,  in 
huge  black  letters,  the  word  nana. 
Everywhere  Nana  met  one — on  the 
walls,  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  boards 
which  cover  the  backs  and  breasts  of  the 
unfortunate  race  of  “  sandwich  men.” 
Even  in  the  shops  of  dealers  in  cigars 
the  ends  of  the  flexible  pipes  of  india 
rubber  which  supply  smokers  with  the 
sacred  gift  of  fire  were  covered  with  in¬ 
scriptions  to  this  effect — Lisez  Nana  ! 
Nana  !  /  Nana  !  I !  M.  Zola  has  said 
about  the  friends  of  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
that  they  are  well  skilled  in  the  art  of 
the  puff  preliminary.  It  was  evident 
that  the  publishers  of  M.  Zola  himself 
were  not  unlearned  in  this  art.  Stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  orgies  of  advertisements 


which  heralded  “  Nana,”  I  cherished 
the  ambition  to  write  a  critical  essay  on 
the  author  of  “  L’Assommoir”  and  his 
works.  No  such  study,  I  believe,  ex¬ 
isted  then  in  English.  Our  country  is 
left  behind  in  what  M  Zola  calls  the 
march  of  the  great  literary  movement. 
The  Russians  have  composed  volumes 
on  M.  Zola.  The  Italians  have  pro¬ 
duced,  so  M.  Paul  Alexis  informs  us  in 
his  recent  biography  of  M.  Zola,  no  less 
than  fifteen  works  consecrated  to  his 
genius.  He  is  relished  in  Denmark  and 
Norway.  M.  de  Sanctis  has  lectured 
on  his  novels  at  Naples.  In  Holland, 
Dutch  professors  have  written  volumes 
on  M.  Zola  ;  and  learned  Germany  has 
contributed  freely  to  the  new  science  of 
Zolaology.  Spain  is  not  altogether  in- 
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ert ;  America  has  purchased  100,000 
volumes  of  *  a  crude  translation  of 
“  Nana.”  England  alone  holds  aloof 
from  this  vast  movement.  The  cause 
of  our  isolation  is  only  too  obvious.  Our 
unfortunate  Puritanism,  alas  !  prevents 
us  from  understanding  M.  Zola  and  the 
joys  of  naturalisme.  I  feared  that  it 
would  be  so  as  soon  as  I  began  the  seri¬ 
ous  study  of  M.  Zola’s  productions. 

One  had  not  read  many  of  M.  Zola’s 
novels  before  it  became  quite  manifest 
that  the  English  public  would  never  take 
with  pleasure  to  their  author.  "  Moi, 
je  suis  malade  !  Ce  Zola  me  rend  posi- 
tivement  malade  !” — M.  Sarcey  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  exclaimed  at  the  first 
night  of  M.  Zola’s  play,  TMrise  Raquin. 
The  English  reader  was  certain  to  share 
the  sensations  of  M.  Sarcey,  whose 
“  sturdy  good  sense”  has  been  praised 
by  M.  Zola  himself.  A  minute  critical 
study  of  Nana  and  La  Cur/e  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  English.  But  it  is  not  impossi¬ 
ble  to  indicate  and  criticise  M.  Zola’s 
literary  ideas,  which  now  make  so  much 
stir  ;  to  describe  his  method  ;  to  trace 
the  history  of  his  success  ;  and  even  to 
point  out  certain  qualities  of  real  value, 
certain  passages  of  distinction  and  of 
beauty  in  his  '  romances.  M.  Paul 
Alexis  has  made  this  task  comparatively 
easy  by  publishing  his  ”  Emile  Zola  : 
Notes  d’un  Ami.”  M.  Alexis  is  one  of 
several  comparatively  young  writers  who 
surround  and  worship  M.  Zola  in  his 
country  house  at  M^dan.  M.  Zola  him¬ 
self  once  said  very  hard  things  about  les 
illustrfs  inconnus  who,  according  to  him, 
surround  .M.  Victor  Hugo.  The  poet 
lives,  it  seems,  in  ”  a  little  court  ”  of 
adorers.  M.  Zola  has  now  his  own 
“  little  court  ”  of  men  who  imitate  and 
admire  him,  and  M.  Paul  Alexis  is  the 
spokesman  of  these  worshippers.  His 
biography  of  M.  Zola  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
diverting  book,  but  it  has  an  interest  of 
its  own.  Most  people  who  write  (that 
is,  almost  every  one  nowadays)  have  a 
certain  curiosity  about  the  method  of 
authors  of  distinction.  This  curiosity 
M.  Alexis  satisfies.  He  does  more,  he 
enables  us  to  estimate  the  precise  value 
of  what  M.  Zola  calls  his  naturalisme^ 
and  to  appreciate  the  real  worth  of  all 
his  boasted  documents. 

Emile  Zola  was  born  on  April  2d, 
1840,  at  Paris,  in  the  Rue  St.  Joseph, 


which  is  close  to  the  Halles,  the  great 
central  market  of  the  town.  His  father, 
Francois  Zola,  was  the  son  of  a  Vene¬ 
tian  father  by  a  Greek  mother.  After  a 
wandering  life  Francois  Zola  settled  in 
Southern  France  as  an  engineer.  His 
later  years  were  entirely  devoted  to  the 
task  of  supplying  Aix  with  water.  He 
just  lived  to  see  the*  beginning  of  the 
practical  fulfilment  of  his  great  design 
and  then  died,  leaving  his  'widow  and 
his  son  Emile — now  a  child  of  seven — 
without  adequate  provision.  During 
the  next  ten  years  young  Zola  remained 
in  Aix,  and  was  educated  at  the  college 
in  that  town.  He  was  a  clever,  but  not 
a  very  industrious  boy,  with  a  special 
horror  of  Latin  and  Greek.  His  chief 
pleasure  was  to  wander  in  the  country' 
round  Aix  ;  to  bathe  in  the  Arc  ;  to 
go  shooting,  after  the  manner  of  Tar- 
tarin  de  Tarascon,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  game  ;  and  to  read  Alfred 
de  Musset’s  poetry  in  the  shade  of  trees 
or  of  caves,  or  in  the  parlors  of  rustic 
inns.  The  traces  of  this  careless  and 
happy  life  remain  in  the  most  agreeable 
passages  of  M.  Zola’s  novels.  His 
fancy  wanders  on  the  hills  again,  and 
bathes  in  the  clear  pools,  in  that  singu¬ 
lar  idyll  which  makes  part  of  ”  La  For¬ 
tune  des  Kougon.”  The  manners  and 
customs  of  the  good  people  of  Aix  re¬ 
appear  in  the  studies  of  Plassans,  the 
cradle  of  the  horrible  family  of  Rougon- 
Macquart.  The  arid  lands  described 
in  “  La  Faute  de  I’Abb^  Mouret  ”  are 
the  lands  of  Provence,  and  the  “  Para- 
dou,”  or  Paradise,  in  which  the  Abb6 
reverts  to  the  innocence  of  our  first 
parents,  is  copied  from  a  neglected  park 
between  Aix  and  Roquefavour. 

In  1858  poverty  drove  the  family  of 
Zola  out  of  Aix  ;  they  went  to  Paris, 
and  Emile  obtained  a  bourse^  or  ”  bur¬ 
sary  ”  as  the  Scotch  say,  at  the  Lyc6e 
Saint-Louis.  Here  he  lived  unhappy 
and  unfriended.  Like  Pendennis  of 
Boniface,  M.  Zola  was  ”  plucked  ”  in 
his  final  examination — plucked  in  liter¬ 
ature — nor  was  he  more  successful  in  a 
second  attempt  to  pass.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  M.  Zola  has  never  had 
any  very  wide  acquaintance  with  litera¬ 
ture.  in  one  of  his  critical  essays  he 
expresses  astonishment  at  finding  Dante 
included  among  poets  of  love,  and  it 
really  seems  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of 
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the  "  Vita  Nuova."  His  remarks 
about  the  style  and  versification  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  too,  will  not  permit 
us  to  forget  his  early  and  special  horror 
of  Latin  and  Greek. 

A  young  man  cast  adrift  in  Paris, 
without  money  and  without  a  degree,  is 
in  a  pitiable  case.  It  was  M.  Zola’s 
case  from  the  end  of  i860  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1862,  M.  Alexis  describes  ‘‘a 
young  man  shivering  in  bed — all  his 
wardrobe  piled  up  over  his  legs,  his  nose 
and  his  fingers  red  with  cold — writing 
something  in  pencil.”  Probably  the 
"  something  ”  was  his  vast  epic  and 
cosmogonic  poem,  ”  La  Genese.  ”  An 
end  of  the  worst  of  those  days  of  pov¬ 
erty  drew  near,  and  M.  Zola  obtained 
the  place  of  a  clerk  in  the  establishment 
of  M.  Hachette,  the  publisher.  Here 
he  came  in  contact  with  books  and  with 
men  of  letters  ;  and  here,  between  1862 
and  1864,  he  wrote  his  first  volume  of 
short  fanciful  stories,  ”  Contes  4 
Ninon.”  In  these  there  is  scarcely  a 
sign  of  the  Zola  that  was  to  be,  though 
in  “  Celle  qui  m’aime”  one  may  detect 
his  enforced  knowledge  of  strange  things 
in  the  life  of  the  poor  ;  and  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  there  are  memories  of  Provence,  of 
the  rocks  of  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  the 
aromatic  fragrance  of  myrtle  and  thyme, 
the  deep  green  watercourses  that  seam 
the  arid  soil.  Even  in  “  Contes  i 
Ninon”  the  author  seems,  however,  to 
foresee  his  future,  by  no  means  that  of 
an  idyllic  poet.  "  I  felt  a  bitter  need 
of  what  is  real  :  I  was  weary  of  dreams, 
and  weary  of  the  spring.”  But 
“  Contes  a  Ninon”  had  no  success,  and 
the  next  twelve  years  were  years  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  even  of  that  wholesome  tonic, 
debt,  lauded  by  George  Warrington. 
In  1865  M.  Zola  began  to  contribute  to 
the  press,  and  wrote  in  a  Lyons  paper 
the  somewhat  strident  and  ungracious 
criticisms  which  he  afterwards  published 
as  ”  Mes  Haines  ”  M.  Zola  is  a  war¬ 
rior  from  his  youth  up,  and  in  all  his 
criticisms  he  attacks  the  theory  that  Art 
has  a  right  to  select  pleasant  subjects,  to 
reject  what  is  antipathetic,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  is  agreeable.  As  early  as 
1865  he  was  crying  out  for  documents, 
for  science,  for  analysis,  for  minute  ob¬ 
servation  in  literature.  We  shall  pres¬ 
ently  see,  and  the  spectacle  will  be 
amusing  enough,  what  M.  Zola  under- 
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stands  by  analysis  and  by  scientific  ob¬ 
servation.  In  the  meantime  it  must 
suffice  to  note  that,  even  in  1865,  M. 
Zola  was  lifting  up  his  testimony,  and 
was  dealing  faithfully  with  all  right-hand 
backsliders  and  left-hand  fallers-off  from 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  experimental,  ana¬ 
lytic,  naturalistic,  and  scientific  litera¬ 
ture.  In  1865,  too,  M.  Zola  showed 
that  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convic¬ 
tions.  He  published  a  work  which  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining,  “  La 
Confession  de  Claude.”  So  scientific, 
experimental,  and  naturalistic  was  this 
volume,  that  M.  Zola  was  “  wanted  ” 
by  the  police.  He  therefore  left  M. 
Hachette’s  establishment,  and,  as  he  had 
now  made  a  little  reputation  for  himself, 
he  chose  literature  as  a  profession.  ^  He 
wrote  for  M.  Villemessant  in  L' Evine- 
ment,  and  made  a  great  noise  by  some 
criticisms  of  the  Salon.  This  may  be 
described  as  scandal  No.  2,  the  first  of 
M.  Zola’s  profitable  scandals  having 
been  caused  by  “  La  Confession  de 
Claude.”  His  enemies  accuse  him  of 
aiming  deliberately  at  this  sort  of  noto¬ 
riety,  but  M.  Zola  himself  regards  the 
hostile  tumult  which  his  books  excite 
merely  as  part  of  the  martyrdom  of 
genius.  Balzac,  he  says,  was  ”  stoned 
and  crucified  comme  le  messie  de  la  grande 
^cole  du  naturalisme."  M.  Zola  does 
not  shrink  from' sharing  the  martyrdom 
of  Balzac,  saint  and  confessor. 

We  need  not  linger  over  M.  Zola’s 
fortunes  as  a  journalist,  nor  attempt  to 
exhume  novels  like  ”  Les  Mysteres  de 
Marseille.”  We  now  arrive  at  the  date 
of  M.  Zola’s  first  serious  and  labori¬ 
ous  work,  “  Th^rese  Raquin,”  finished 
in  1867.  The  story  was  suggested  by  a 
review  which  M.  Zola  wrote  of  “La 
V6nus  de  Gordes.”  In  that  edifying 
work  a  wife  and  her  lover  kill  the  hus¬ 
band,  and  are  tried  for  their  crime.  In 
his  review  M.  Zola  suggested  that  it 
would  have  been  a  happier  thought  to 
make  the  crime  escape  the  justice  of 
men,  and  find  its  punishment  in  the  re¬ 
morse  of  the  guilty  pair,  forever  united, 
and  never  to  be  “  delivered  from  the 
body  of  this  death.”  The  idea  has 
been  cleverly  used  by  Gaboriau  in  “  Le 
Crime  d’Orcival,”  but  M.  Zola  natu¬ 
rally  treats  it  in  his  own  very  different 
manner.  He  has  deliberately  chosen 
the  meanest  characters,  the  most  re- 
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pulsive  environment  which  his  memory 
or  his  imagination  could  suggest.  The 
early  pages  of  “  Thdr^se  Raquin  ”  de¬ 
scribe  a  dark  and  dirty  house  in  the 
dingy  Passage  du  Pont  Neuf.  M.  Zola 
has  almost  exhausted  the  dictionary  in 
the  effort  to  find  words  unpleasant 
enough  for  the  unpleasant  place  he  has 
to  describe.  The  worn,  yellow,  loose 
flags  of  the  pavement  sweat  ;  the  plas¬ 
tered  walls  are  black,  and  scarred,  and 
leprous.  The  shop  of  Th^r^se  Raquin 
is  humid,  and  dark,  and  noisome. 
Th^rese,  the  daughter  of  a  French  sol¬ 
dier  and  a  woman  of  Algiers,  is  ugly, 
with  a  long  thin  nose,  and  a  pale  face, 
and  a  fuzz  of  dirty,  unkempt  black  hair. 
Her  husband  is  a  wretched  hypochon¬ 
driac  who  lives  on  physic  ;  her  aunt  is  a 
stuffy  and  snuffy  old  French  bourgeoise. 
Her  lover  does  not  love  her,  and  is 
merely  a  brutal  and  sordid  blackguard. 
There  is  in  this  amiable  family  a  cat  con¬ 
scious  of  human  crimes,  and  apparently 
borrowed  from  the  much  more  effective 
“  Black  Cat”  of  Edgar  Poe.  The  loves 
of  the  blackguard  and  the  harlot  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  minute  and  precious  studi¬ 
ousness  ;  the  husband,  as  he  is  being 
murdered,  bites  his  assassin  in  the  neck  ; 
the  old  woman  becomes  paralytic,  but 
attempts  once  to  write,  “  Th6rese  and 
Laurent  have  killed  Camille.”  But  she 
gets  no  further  than  "  Therese  and  Lau¬ 
rent  have - ”  A  neighbor  fills  up 

this  fragmentary  inscription  with  the 
conjectural  reading,  ”  taken  very  good 
care  of  me.”  Finally,  their  remorse, 
or  rather,  as  M.  Zola  says,  their  nervous 
excitement,  becomes  intolerable  to  the 
criminals.  Laurent  steals  some  poison 
to  destroy  Therese  ;  Therese  buys  a 
knife  to  stab  Laurent.  They  each  de¬ 
tect  the  other’s  purpose,  and  die  in  each 
other's  arms,  much  to  the  relief  of  the 
reader  and  of  old  paralytic  Madame 
Raquin.  There  w'as  a  good  deal  of 
scandal  (scandal  No.  3)  about  ”  Th^r^se 
Raquin.”  ”  Advertised  by  this  contro- 
vers)’,  the  book  sold  pretty  well,”  says 
M.  Alexis,  with  his  usual  eye  to  busi¬ 
ness.  M.  Zola  wrote  twice  or  thrice  to 
M.  Sainte  Beuve  to  ask  what  he  thought 
of  ”  Therese  Raquin.”  M.  Sainte 
Beuve’s  answer  will  I  !  found  in  his 
”  Correspondance”  (vol.  ii.  p.  314). 
He  said  that  the  novel  was  remarkable 
and  conscientious,  but  that  the  descrip¬ 


tion  of  the  horrors  of  the  Passage  du 
Pont  Neuf  was  overdone  and  fantastic. 
He'  objected  to  the  remorse  of  Th^r^se 
and  Laurent  as  improbable.  And  he 
asked  whether  it  was  necessary  always  to 
describe  what  is  hideous  and  vulgar. 
This  is  a  question  to  which  the  natural¬ 
ists  have  really  found  no  answer.  In 
his  new  volume,  “  Une  Campagne,”  M. 
Zola  replies  to  M.  Renan,  that  he  and 
his  school  are  like  surgeons,  and  prefer 
unhealthy  subjects.  They  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  what  is  normal  and  natural. 
This  admission  shows  the  true  value  of 
naturalisme.  In  some  of  his  later  works, 
however,  M.  Zola  has  introduced  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  there  is  a  certain  relief  ; 
he  has  revived  his  old  love  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  has  almost  outdone  ”  Paul  and 
Virginia”  in  one  episode.  But,  as  a 
rule,  he  and  ”  those  about  Zola  ”  prefer 
to  describe  passions  so*  base,  characters 
so  detestable,  scenes  so  unnatural  in 
their  wickedness  that  they  make  ”  Th^- 
rese  Raquin”  seem  almost  idyllic.  And, 
indeed,  it  has  never  vied  in  popularity 
with  M.  Zola’s  more  mature  stories  of 
the  same  edifying  sort. 

Before  approaching  the  long  series  of 
“  Les  Rougon-Macquart,”  in  which  M. 
Zola  is  working  out  in  practice  his 
aesthetic  theories,  it  may  be  well  to  gain 
a  clear  notion  of  what  these  theories 
really  are.  They  are  explained  in  four 
or  five  volumes  of  collected  criticisms, 
and  in  the  preface  to  “  Th^r^se  Ra¬ 
quin.” 

M.  Zola  defending  himself  against  the 
charge  of  being  an  immoral  writer,  says 
that,  in  “  Th^r^se  Raquin,”  his  object 
was  entirely  scientific.  This  word  ‘  ‘  sci¬ 
ence  ”  is  always  in  his  mouth,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  art 
and  literature  are  one  thing,  and  science 
quite  another.  Ben  .Allen  and  Bob  Saw¬ 
yer  had  a  purely  scientific  aim  in  the 
medical  conversation  which  alarmed  Mr. 
Pickwick.  But,  as  that  gentleman  re¬ 
minded  them,  the  details  of  the  dissect¬ 
ing-room,  innocent  in  themselves,  need 
not  be  discussed  in  the  drawing-room. 
M.  Zola  is  the  impenitent  Bob  Sawyer 
of  fiction,  with  none  of  Mr.  Sawyer’s 
amusing  qualities.  His  aim,  he  says, 
was  scientific.  He  goes  on  to  observe 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  describe  him  as 
”  a  writer  who  has  forgotten  himself  in 
human  corruptions,  as  a  surgeon  might 
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do  in  a  dissecting-room.”  That  is  just 
what  we  complain  of  :  M.  Zola  is  always 
losing  himself  in  the  scientific  contempla¬ 
tion  of  human  corruption,  and  he  pub¬ 
lishes  the  result  of  his  meditations  in 
novels.  His  theory  of  what  the  modern 
scientific  novel  should  be  is  set  forth  at 
great  and  tedious  length  in  anessay  call¬ 
ed  “  Le  Roman  Experimental.”  Litera¬ 
ture,  at  least  the  literature  of  our  age, 
should  be  science,  M.  Zola  thinks,  and 
he  illustrates  what  science  should  be  by 
quoting  long  passages  from  Claude  Ber¬ 
nard.  First,  the  man  of  science  (and 
therefbre  the  novelist)  must  be  an  ob¬ 
server.  There  is  nothing  new  in  that  ; 
all  novelists,  in  their  degree,  have  ob¬ 
served  the  world  which  they  describe. 
But  M.  Zola’s  ideal  novelist  must  make 
”  personal  discoveries,”  and  must  keep 
huge  note-books  full  of  the  record  of  his 
investigations.  This  was  P'laubert’s 
method.  M.  Zola  himself  gradually  fits 
great  bundles  of  notes  into  his  novels,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Alexis.  M.  Zola  points 
with  pity  to  George  Sand’s  practice  of 
writing  her  novels  without  any  notes  at 
all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  imagine 
that  most  writers  of  fiction  keep  some 
records  of  their  reading  and  their  ob¬ 
servations.  In  a  novel  by  no  means 
naturalistic,  Mr.  Payn’s  ”  By  Proxy,” 
it  is  plain  that  the  very  minute  and  hu¬ 
morous  description  of  Chinese  life  must 
have  been  distilled  by  the  author  from 
wide  reading.  Mr.  Pinero,  too,  has 
recently  informed  the  world  that  dram¬ 
atists  keep  collections  of  notes  ;  and 
M.  Daudet,  a  naturaliste  by  the  way,  is 
a  great  note-taker.  Yet  one  may  doubt 
whether  Miss  Austen,  an  innocent 
naturaliste  if  ever  there  was  one,  a  close 
and  minute  observer,  kept  any  written 
“documents.”  But  the  virtue  of  a 
French  naturaliste  is  to  amass  notes  as 
copious  as  those  which  Mr.  Casaubon 
collected  for  ”  The  Key  of  all  Mythol¬ 
ogies.”  It  must  be  admitted  that  M. 
Zola  is  not  always  true  to  his  own  doc¬ 
trine  of  “personal  discoveries.”  He 
has  written  one  novel,  “  La  Cur6e,” 
on  the  rich  financiers  of  the  empire  ; 
one,  "Son  Excellence  Eugene  Rou- 
gon,”  on  the  politicians  of  the  empire  ; 
and  one,  "  Nana,”  on  the  loose  society 
of  the  empire.  Into  none  of  these  three 
woilds — finance,  politics,  and  the  world 
of  “  Nana” — had  M.  Zola  ever  en¬ 


tered.  For  his  political  book,  M. 
Alexis  says  he  crammed  “  un  livre  tres 
document^,  ‘  Souvenirs  d' un  valet  de 
chambre.'  ”  What  a  characteristic  trait 
of  the  naturaliste  this  is  !  He  cannot 
listen  at  certain  key-holes  himself,  but 
he  relies  on  the  babbling  of  a  lacquey 
out  of  place.  Before  he  wrote  “  Nana” 
he  "  appealed  to  the  souvenirs,"  the 
chaste  recollections  of  his  friends.  He 
was  "  coached  ”  by  "a  very  experi¬ 
enced  man  of  the  world,”  who  told 
him  the  dirty  stories  now  gravely 
recorded  in  “Nana”  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  a  hundred  thousand  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  all  read¬ 
ing  "  Nana”  in  a  crib.  One  is  in¬ 
formed  that  the  theatrical  details  in 
"  Nana”  are  absurd.  M.  Zola’s  per¬ 
fect  novelist  must  not  only  make  “  ob¬ 
servations  ”  like  these,  but  experiments. 
When  this  statement  is  examined,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  novelist,  having  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  character  and  an  environ¬ 
ment,  must  introduce,  in  his  fancy, 
some  new  circumstances,  and  ask,  "  In 
these  circumstances  how  would  this 
character  act  ?”  Surely  every  novelist 
who  ever  stained  paper  has  necessarily 
made  “  experiments  ”  of  this  sort.  So 
far,  we  see  nothing  novel  in  M.  Zola’s 
(esthetic,  except  his  demand  for  copious 
note- books.  He  goes  on  to  define  art 
as  the  reproduction  of  nature,  and  of 
life  as  conditioned  by  the  temperament 
of  the  artist.  Again,  there  is  nothing 
new  in  this  definition  ;  only  we  must 
deplore  the  temperament  of  a  writer  who 
is  almost  always  compelled  to  choose  his 
subjects  in  “  human  corruption.”  The 
world  is  rich  in  beiutiful  lives,  noble 
characters,  ' 

“  Fair  passions  and  bountiful  pities. 

And  loves  without  stain.” 

We  must  presume  that  M.  Zola  and 
most  other  French  naturalistes  are  un¬ 
able,  through  an  unhappy  temperament, 
to  see  much  of  things  and  people 
"  lovely  and  of  good  report,”  and  are 
compelled  ”  to  lose  themselves  in  human 
corruption.”  Or,  we  must  take  it  that 
M.  Zola  and  his  peers  like  to  write  on 
scandalous  topics,  because  scandal 
brings  notoriety  and  money.  It  is  a 
disagreeable  dilemma.  But,  even  if  w'e 
grant  to  M.  Zola  that  the  object  of  the 
art  of  fiction  is  "  the  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  man,”  we  fail  to  see  why  that 
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knowledge  should  dwell  so  much  on 
man’s  corruption,  and  so  little  on  the 
nobler  aspects  of  humanity.  M.  Zola 
confesses,  in  so  many  words,  that  the 
novel,  as  conceived  of  by  him,  is  a  work 
of  “  practical  sociology.”  It  is  a  pity 
that,  like  some  other  sociologists  who  do 
not  write  novels,  M.  Zola  takes  so  much 
of  his  knowledge  of  society  at  second 
hand,  and  puts  himself  in  danger  of  being 
“  crammed  ”  by  humorous  persons 
whom  he  interrogates.  But  humor  is  a 
quality  of  which  M.  Zola  does  not  even 
suspect  the  existence.  To  be  brief, 
the  ”  experimental  ”  or  ”  naturalistic  ” 
romance  ”  continues  and  completes 
physiology,  and  substitutes  for  the  study 
of  man  in  the  abstract,  the  study  of  nat¬ 
ural  man  as  conditioned  by  his  environ¬ 
ment,  and  by  physico-chemical  laws.” 

Strong  in  this  aesthetic  theory,  such  as 
it  is,  this  theory  that  art  is  science,  and 
that  anecdotes  are  ”  documents,”  M. 
Zola  began  to  construct  the  series  of 
novels  called,  in  general,  “  Les  Rougon- 
Macquart.”  The  scientific  datum  was 
the  transmission  of  hereditary  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  their  modification.  There 
are  few  subjects  more  obscure.  M. 
Zola,  in  1868-69,  ”  crammed  ”  the 
topic  of  ”  heredity,”  reading  especially 
Lucas's  ”  Traite  de  I’H^redite  Natu- 
relle.”  Different  motives,  according  to 
M.  Alexis,  impelled  M.  Zola  to  begin 
his  great  series  of  novels,  “  The  His¬ 
tory  of  a  Family  under  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire.”  He  wished,  very  naturally,  to 
have  a  secure  source  of  income.  This 
was  to  be  provided  by  an  arrangement 
with  a  publisher.  The  bookseller  was 
to  pay  the  author  ‘£240  a  year  for  two 
yearly  novels.  The  arrangement  was 
complex  in  its  details,  and  proved  im¬ 
possible  in  practice.  When  three  or 
four  of  the  stories  had  appeared,  M. 
Charpentier  became  the  publisher  of  the 
series.  His  dealings  with  M.  Zola  are 
a  bright  chapter  in  the  sombre  records 
of  publishing.  But  M.  Zola’s  ambition, 
even  more  than  his  interest,  urged  him 
to  attempt  the  history  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquart.  He  wished  to  leave  a  great 
work  behind  him,  and  to  this  task  he 
bent  himself  with  rare  energy  and  single¬ 
ness  of  purpiose.  The  least  sympathetic 
critic  must  admit  that,  granting  the 
genrCy  the  History  of  the  Rougon- Mac- 
quart  is  a  great,  though  gloomy,  work. 


M.  Zola  has  labored,  as  a  rule,  with  a 
ruthless  conscientiousness.  After  mak¬ 
ing  himself  master,  as  he  believed,  of 
the  lore  of  hereditary  transmission  of 
character,  he  thought  out  his  vast 
scheme,  and  drew  up  that  family  tree  of 
the  Rougon-Macquart  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  eight  years  later  in  ”  Un  Page 
d’ Amour.”  The  family  of  Rougon- 
Macquart  is  like  a  seedy  modern  House 
of  Atreus.  In  place  of  the  awful  At^, 
the  Fate  which  dwelt  in  Tiryns  and 
Mycenae,  it  is  the  curse  of  inherited 
character  that  broods  over  and  domi¬ 
nates  the  line  of  Rougon-Macquart. 
The  tree  springs  from  a  rotten  root,  and 
bears  apples  of  Sodom  and  fruits  of  cor¬ 
ruption. 

Certain  Arab  tribes,  as  Professor  Rob¬ 
ertson  Smith  assures  us,  trace  their  ped¬ 
igree  from  a  female  Dog.  So  does  the 
house  of  Rougon-Macquart.  M.  Zola 
starts  with  Adelaide  Fouque,  born  at 
Plassans  (.Aix  in  Provence)  in  1768. 
Adelaide’s  father  died  mad.  She  in¬ 
herited  some  property,  and  married  one 
Rougon,  a  brutal  peasant,  to  whom  she 
bore  a  child,  Pierre  Rougon.  The 
father  died,  and  Adelaide  took  to  her¬ 
self  a  lover,  a  poaching,  smuggling, 
drunken  scoundrel,  named  Macquart. 
By  him  she  had  two  children,  Antoine 
and  U  rsule.  The  series  of  novels  follow 
the  fortunes  of  these  people  and  their 
descendants,  born  to  an  inheritance  of 
ignorance,  madness,  and  debauch.  Here 
one  is  naturally  tempted  to  ask  why  a 
family  of  this  sort  should  have  been 
selected  by  a  naturaliste  t  Surely  there 
are  houses  in  which  honor,  truth,  tem¬ 
perance,  courtesy,  and  love  of  knowl¬ 
edge  are  inherited  qualities  ?  But  there 
would  have  been  no  market,  perhaps, 
for  the  annals  of  such  families.  M. 
Zola,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  an  honorable  house,  would  have 
become  a  French  follower  of  MissYonge, 
who  has  anticipated  his  scheme  of  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  family  tree  of  her  characters. 
Again,  one  cannot  but  suppose  (granting 
the  theory  of  heredity),  that  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  long-forgotten  and  perhaps 
reputable  ancestors,  might  have  reap¬ 
peared  in  the  Rougon-Macquart.  Ev¬ 
olutionists  will  admit  that  their  pedi¬ 
gree  went  back  for  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  through  thousands  of  an¬ 
cestors,  and  any  Rougon  -  Macquart 
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might  "  throw  back"  to  decent  progen¬ 
itors  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  To 
this  M.  Zola  may  reply  that  Pascal  Rou- 
gon  is  quite  unlike  his  near  ancestors, 
and  that  several  of  his  other  characters 
have  very  good  instincts,  but  that  the 
predominating  influence  of  the  original 
female  Dog,  Adelaide  Fouque,  thwarts 
those  nobler  elements  of  character.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  has  still,  perhaps,  a  dozen  nov¬ 
els  to  write,  and  has  plenty  of  room  for 
the  development  of  "  beautiful  souls.” 
To  this  we  can  only  answer  within  our¬ 
selves,  that  the  more  abominable  the 
characters,  the  better  the  novel  sells. 

"  Nana"  counts  her  hundreds  of  read¬ 
ers  for  fifteen  who  study  "  La  Fortune 
des  Rougon,"  or  "  La  Conquete  de 
Plassans." 

We  have  to  analyze  briefly  the  history 
of  M.  Zola’s  chosen  household.  The 
first  volume  of  the  series,  "  La  Fortune 
des  Rougon-Macquart,"  was  begun  in 
May,  1869,  and  the  earliest  chapters  ap¬ 
peared  in  "  Le  Siecle”  of  June,  1870. 
Here,  M.  Zola  had  a  piece  of  bad  luck. 
If  the  Empire  had  lasted  for  two  or 
three  years  longer,  “  La  Fortune  des 
Rougon”  must  have  made  a  notable  po¬ 
litical  scandal.  It  is  the  history  of  the 
coup  d'tiaty  as  far  as  the  coup  cT etat  zi- 
fected  Provence.  The  ignoble  family 
of  Rougon — poor,  indebted,  despised, 
greedy,  and  lustful — are  the  Bonapartes 
of  Plassans  ;  that  is,  of  Aix.  The  elder 
son  of  the  house,  Eugene,  is  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  Prince  President’s  con¬ 
spiracy  in  Paris.  The  agony  of  the  men 
of  his  family,  as  a  sham  insurrection  is 
got  up  by  their  agents  provocateurSy  and 
IS  then  stamped  out  in  blood,  is  a  copy 
in  miniature  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
Louis  Bonaparte  in  the  Elysee.  To  my 
mind,  "  La  Fortune  des  Rougon’’  is 
M.  Zola’s  masterpiece.  The  story  is  a 
story,  and  not  a  study  merely.  Events 
move,  and,  in  some  passages,  their  move¬ 
ment  is  described  with  amazing  force. 
The  implied  satire  is  cruelly  keen.  The 
description  of  the  competitive  basenesses 
of  a  provincial  town  is  not  unworthy  of 
Balzac.  Through  the  story  there  runs 
an  idyll  which  is  spoiled,  indeed,  by 
being  too  idyllic,  but  which  has  a  certain 
charm  in  its  earlier  chapters.  The 
»  French  are  very  fond  of  the  knowing 
innocence  of  the  old  Greek  novel, 
“  Daphnis  and  Chloe  "  M.  Zola’s  young 


lovers,  in  "  La  Fortune  des  Rougon" 
— Miette  and  Silvere — are  the  Daphnis 
and  Chloe  of  Provence.  The  account 
of  their  first  meeting  is  worthy  of  George 
Sand,  or  of  an  ancient  mdrchen.  There 
was  a  wall  between  the  gardens  of  the 
houses  where  the  boy  and  girl  lived,  and 
this  wall  stretched  across  the  well  which 
was  used  by  both  families. 

“  The  siill  waters  reflected  the  two  openings 
of  the  well,  two  half  moons  which  the  shadow 
of  the  wall  above  divided  with  a  dark  line. 
If  you  leaned  over  you  seemed  to  see,  in  the 
vague  light,  two  wonderfully  clear  and  brill¬ 
iant  mirrors.  On  sunny  mornings,  when  the 
ropes  did  not  drip  and  trouble  the  surface, 
these  two  mirrors  shone  distinct  in  the  green 
water,  and  reflected  with  wonderful  minute¬ 
ness  the  ivy  leaves  that  hung  above  the  well. 
Very  early  one  morning,  when  Silvfere  was 
drawing  water  for  the  house,  he  chanced  to 
stoop  over  at  the  moment  when  he  was  pull¬ 
ing  the  rope.  A  thrill  ran  through  him  :  he 
remained  motionless,  bending  over  the  water. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  well  he  had  thought  he 
saw  a  girl’s  smiling  face  looking  up  at  him  ; 
but  he  had  shaken  the  rope,  and  the  troubled 
water  was  now  a  dim  mirror  that  reflected 
nothing  clearly.  He  waited  till  the  well  grew 
still  again  ;  he  did  not  dare  to  move,  his  heart 
was  beating  hard.  As  the  wrinkles  on  the 
water  widened  and  died  away,  he  saw  the  fig¬ 
ure  begin  to  grow  again.  Long  it  wavered  in 
the  dancing  pool  which  gave  a  vague,  shadowy 
beauty  to  the  apparition.  At  last  it  grew 
steady  and  clear.  There  was  Miette’s  smiling 
face,  her  bright  kerchief,  her  white  bodice, 
with  its  blue  bands.  Then  Silvere  saw  his 
own  shadow  in  the  other  mirror.  The  two 
shadows  nodded  at  each  other;  at  first  they 
never  thought  of  speaking.” 

This  is  the  beginning  of  M.  Zola’s 
idyll.  It  is  a  pretty  scene,  like  that 
passage  in  the  fairy  tale  which  tells  how 
the  enchanted  princess  hid  herself  in  the 
tree  above  the  well,  and  the  country 
girls,  coming  to  draw  water,  beheld  her 
beautiful  face,  and  each  l)elieved  it  to  be 
her  own,  and  went  away  proudly,  refus¬ 
ing  to  be  drawers  of  water  any  more. 
There  are  other  idyllic  scenes,  but  M. 
Zola  spoils  them,  unluckily,  by  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  lack  of  taste  and  humor. 
The  thing  becomes  absurd,  and  M.  Zola 
escapes  from  his  idyll  by  having  poor 
Miette  shot  as  she  carries  the  flag  of  the 
Republic,  for  Silvere  has  joined  the  in¬ 
surrection  in  the  South.  Like  Queen 
Guinevere  in  the  romance,  Miette  "  was 
a  true  lover,  and  therefore  she  had  a 
good  end.”  Meanwhile  the  infamous 
Pierre  Rougon,  grandson  of  Adelaide, 
and  his  son  Eugene,  became  the  heads 
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of  the  Imperialist  conspiracy  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  crept  enriched  and  respect¬ 
able  out  of  the  massacre  of  Plassans. 
Though  passages  of  extreme  bad  taste 
deface  even  the  story  of  the  death  of 
Miette,  “  La  Fortune  des  Rougon”  may 
be  recommended  to  readers  who  wish  to 
see  M,  Zola  at  his  best.  The  story,  too, 
introduces  most  of  the  characters  that 
recur  later  in  the  series.  The  Franco- 
German  war,  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  siege  of  Paris,  interrupted  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  “  La  Fortune  des  Rougon.” 
During  the  siege  M.  Zola  went  to  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  thence  to  Bordeaux,  where 
he,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  staff  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  newspaper,  received  appointments. 
M.  Zola  was  made  sous-prefet  of  Castel- 
Sarrazin,  but  he  never  really  occupied 
that  post  of  ‘honor  and  emolument. 
Then  came  the  armistice,  and  Zola  threw 
up  his  office,  and  returned  to  Paris. 
His  next  novel,  “  LaCur^e,”  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Aristide  Rougon,  brother  of 
Eugene  the  politician.  Aristide,  an  in¬ 
conceivably  shabby  rascal,  became  one 
of  the  great  shoddy  financiers  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  M.  Zola  knew  nothing  about  finan¬ 
ciers,  but  he  took  the  outside  of  a  wealthy 
house  from  the  exterior  aspect  of  a  rich 
man's  dwelling.  The  conservatory,  de¬ 
scribed  at  such  length,  was  copied  from 
the  serre  chaude  in  the  Jar  din  des  Plantes. 
It  is  as  if  one  were  anxious  to  introduce 
a  rabbit  warren  in  a  novel,  and  copied  it 
from  the  tiger  house  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Such  is  naturalisme.  We 
may  hope  that  the  abominable  amours 
and  incredible  morals  described  in  ”  La 
Cur6e”  are  as  remote  from  truth  as  the 
whole  picture  of  society  must  necessarily 
be.  M.  Zola  regards  the  heroine  of  this 
tale  as  a  modern  Phaedra.  Any  one 
who  has  the  curiosity  to  compare  the 
”  Phaedra”  of  Euripides  with  M.  Zola’s 
story  will  feel  but  limited  belief  in  human 
progress.  This  story  at  first  appeared 
in  La  Cloche.  The  abonnes  uttered  in¬ 
dignant  cries,  the  Procureur  of  the  Re¬ 
public  interfered,  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  scandal,  “  La  Cur^e  ”  was  not  a 
success.  People  were  occupied  with 
politics.  Under  the  Empire  the  book 
would  have  been  prosecuted,  and,  as 
M.  Alexis  regretfully  says,  would  have 
sold  splendidly.  After  “  La  Cur6e 
came  ”  Le  Ventre  de  Paris,”  a  dull  and 
rather  unreadable  bundle  of  descriptive 


papers.  M.  Zola  has  piled  up  details 
about  the  Halles  :  about  cabbages,  and 
pork,  and  sausages,  and  market  carts. 
One  famous  and  odorous  passage  is  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  ”  a  symphony  in  cheeses.”  A 
kind  of  conspiracy  against  the  Empire, 
and  the  rivalries  of  a  fish-fag  and  a  sau¬ 
sage-seller,  are  the  lofty  themes  of  ”  La 
Ventre  de  Paris.”  The  blood  of  the 
Macquart  runs  in  the  veins  of  Lisa,  the 
sausage-seller,  whom  the  story  leaves 
largely  prosi>erous,  but  not  without  a 
blot  on  her  escutcheon.  Gross  feeding 
slowly  bloats  out  of  shape  her  moral  na¬ 
ture  !  The  book  smells  of  pork  and 
onions.  M.  Zola  is  extremely  fond  of 
describing  smells,  generally  disagreeable 
smells,  which  make,  as  it  were,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  his  books.  A  patient  and 
statistical  reader  might  count  as  many 
separate  odors  in  his  novels  as  Coleridge 
did  in  Cologne.  In  the  “  Ventre  de 
Paris,”  as  in  the  hot-house  scene  in  “  La 
Cur4e,”  and  in  various  other  passages 
of  M.  Zola’s  works,  one  detects  a  curi¬ 
ous  fantastic  element.  A  sort  of  life 
and  character  are  given  to  inanimate 
things,  as  is  common  enough  in  the 
writings  of  Dickens.  This  fantasy  seems 
rather  out  of  place  in  the  work  ot  a  nat- 
uraliste. 

The  next  novel  in  the  series  is  “  La 
Faute  de  I’Abb^  Mouret,”  written  in 
1874.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  poetic  of  all  M.  Zola’s  tales  ;  it 
is  that  in  which  fantasy  bears  the  great¬ 
est  part,  and  in  which  naturalisme  for 
awhile  disappears.  The  opening  chap¬ 
ters  describe  a  profligate  and  almost  pa¬ 
gan  village  in  Provence,  and  here  natu¬ 
ralisme  is  at  home,  and  in  its  proper 
place.  In  a  ”  land  of  ruin  and  sand,”  or 
on  arid,  bare,  and  burning  soil,  there  is 
planted  a  little  community  of  people  re¬ 
lapsing  into  something  worse  than  sav¬ 
agery.  The  peasants  are  all  close  kin, 
so  close  that,  among  real  savages,  love 
and  intermarriages  would  have  been  for¬ 
bidden  under  pain  of  death.  But  the 
peasants  see  things  differently — 

“  Year  by  year 

They  serve  their  senses  with  less  shame.” 
England  has  many  such  villages.  The 
priest  among  these  miserable  hinds  is 
Serge  Mouret,  great-grandson  of  the 
original  Adelaide  Fouque.  He  and  his 
sister  Desiree  are  the  children  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  of  cousins  :  Fran9ois  Mouret  mar- 
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tied  Marthe  Kougon,  who  inherited 
somewhat  of  the  shaken  intellect  of  Ad* 
elaide  Fouque.  In  Serge  Mouret  the 
half-insane  temperament  of  the  family 
has  turned  to  intense  asceticism  and  de¬ 
votion.  His  sister  Desiree  is  an  “  inno¬ 
cent,”  as  people  say  in  the  north,  a 
grown-up  woman  with  the  character  of 
a  child  of  eight,  and  with  a  half-mad 
love  of  all  sorts  of  animals.  There  are 
few  things  in  literature  more  excellently 
wrought  than  the  description  of  this 
strange  pair,  of  the  gentle  devotee,  at 
once  pure  and  tolerant  among  his  bestial 
people  ;  of  his  foil,  the  coarse  and  bru¬ 
tal  ascetic  priest,  Archangias  ;  of  the 
old  gouvernante  who  waits  on  Serge  and 
Desiree.  To  my  mind  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  passage  in  M.  Zola’s  novels  is 
the  Mass  celebrated  by  the  Abb^  Mou¬ 
ret  in  the  empty  ruinous  church,  which 
to  him  is  the  very  House  of  God.  The 
old  housekeeper  brings  the  sacred  ves¬ 
sels — with  no  more  respect  than  if  they 
were  her  household  pots  and  pans — and 
hobbles  about  the  church,  snufhng  the 
candles.  A  mischievous  chorister  boy 
repeats  the  responses,  and  is  lost  in  the 
unintelligible  Latin  which  he  tries  to 
spell.  Orate^  Fratres,  cries  the  priest 
aloud,  turning  with  uplifted  hands  to 
the  empty  benches.  Then  he  prays  at 
the  altar  while  the  yellow  morning  sun 
floods  the  church,  leaving  the  great  daub 
of  the  Christ  crucified  alone  in  shad¬ 
ow.  The  rickety  old  furniture  of  the 
confessional  cracks,  the  sounds  of  the 
wakening  world  come  in  ;  a  great  tree 
has  thrust  its  boughs  through  a  broken 
window  ;  the  long  weedy  grass  of  the 
untrodden  court  peeps  through  the 
chinks  of  the  door,  and  threatens  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  nave.  From  the  boughs 
of  the  curious  tree  and  through  the  open 
window  the  sparrows  begin  to  peer  ; 
they  flit  in  and  fly  away  again,  and  at 
last  grow  bold,  and  march  up  the  floor 
to  the  altar,  as  when  St.  Francis  preached 
to  the  birds.  It  was  Desiree,  the  idiot 
girl,  who  strewed  crumbs  about  the 
church,  that  the  birds  might  fly  in  and 
have  their  part,  as  it  were,  in  the  sacri¬ 
fice  rejected  by  the  people.  Last,  De¬ 
siree  herself  enters,  breaking  in  upon  the 
celebration  with  her  apron  full  of  chick¬ 
ens.  The  brown  hen  has  just  hatched 
her  brood. 

Under  the  sun  of  the  south,  where  all 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  6 


life  is  going  on  reproducing  herself,  and 
men  and  women  have  no  more  shame 
than  the  beasts,  the  purity  of  the  Abb^ 
Mouret  is  overcome  by  a  strange  artifice 
of  his  enemy,  Nature.  A  beautiful  girl 
lives  in  the  Paradou,  the  deserted  and 
overgrown  park  of  a  Legitimist  family. 
Here  the  Abb^  suffers  an  injury,  which 
deprives  him,  for  a  time,  of  all  but  the 
natural  man  in  him,  and  in  the  Paradise 
he  lives  with  the  beautiful  girl,  as  our 
first  parents  lived  in  the  Garden  between 
the  four  rivers.  “  Ils  c^derent  aux  ex¬ 
igences  du  jardin  and  M.  Zola,  too, 
soon  yields  to  the  temptation  to  spoil  his 
fantastic  idyll.  We  need  not  follow  the 
story  back  into  full  naturalisme,  nor 
watch  the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  the 
bad  priest,  Archangias.  For  this  book 
M.  Zola  compiled  “  a  mountain  of 
notes,”  and  during  many  months  his  ta¬ 
ble  was  covered  with  books  of  devotion. 
He  also  attended  flower-shows,  and 
“  got  up”  his  description  of  Paradise  at 
these  harmless  entertainments. 

The  next  novel  of  the  series  is  ”  Son 
Excellence  Eugene  Rougon,”  and  deals 
with  the  fortunes  of  that  Rougon  who 
became  a  statesman  of  the  Empire.  As 
M.  Zola  went,  for  his  facts  and  docu¬ 
ments,  to  the  “  Souvenirs  d’un  Valet  de 
Chambre”  and  the  recollections  of  Flau¬ 
bert,  and  as  he  knew  less  than  nothing 
of  the  world  he  was  describing,  we  need 
not  waste  time  over  Eugene  Rougon,  a 
caricature,  in  part,  of  M.  Rouher.  The 
history  of  the  Empire  can  be  read  in  more 
trustworthy  books.  Eugene  Rougon 
himself  appears  to  have  little  of  ihe 
characteristic  inherited  quality  of  the 
Rougon- Macquart.  The  book  had  no 
success  ;  none  of  the  series  had  really 
been  successful  on  a  grand  scale.  An¬ 
other  man  might  have  been  discouraged  : 
M.  Zola  took  counsel  with  himself,  and 
produced  “  L’Assommoir.”  The  story 
made  his  fortune.  It  was  talked  of 
everywhere.  Even  before  it  appeared 
as  a  complete  volume,  it  provoked  a  pro¬ 
test,  in  the  name  of  art  and  of  decency, 
from  Mr.  Swinburne.  To  me,  1  con¬ 
fess,  the  ”  L’Assommoir”  appears  a 
dreadful,  but  not  an  immoral  book.  It 
is  the  most  powerful  Temperance  tract 
that  ever  was  written.  As  M.  Zola  saw 
much  of  the  life  of  the  poor  in  his  early 
years,  as  he  once  lived,  when  a  boy,  in 
one  of  the  huge  lodging-houses  he  de- 
53 
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scribes,  one  may  fear  that  “  L’Assom- 
moir”  is  a  not  untruthful  picture  of  the 
lives  of  many  men  and  women  in  Paris. 
The  chief  character  is  Gervaise  Mac- 
quart,  a  girl  lame  from  her  birth,  the 
daughter  of  Adelaide  Fouque’s  drunken 
and  abandoned  son,  Antoine.  In  her 
home  at  Plassans  this  poor  girl  saw  noth¬ 
ing  but  brutal  debauchery,  and  her  edu¬ 
cation  w^s  neglect  tempered  by  cruelty. 
When  a  mere  child  she  was  seduced  by 
one  Lantier,  and  in  the  course  of  eight 
years  bore  him  two  children.  They  came 
to  Paris,  and  Lantier  deserted  Gervaise. 
She  was  industrious,  good-humored, 
temperate,  only  anxious  to  live  quietly 
"  and  not  to  be  beaten.”  She  married 
Coupeau,  a  good-natured  rascal  of  a 
plumber.  M.  Zola  traces  ail  their  life 
of  struggle,  till  Lantier  and  Gervaise 
“  fell  to  their  old  love  again,”  till  Cou¬ 
peau  became  the  slave  of  absinthe,  and 
Gervaise  followed  his  example,  and 
Nana,  their  child,  grew  up  in  vice,  and 
the  parents  ended  by  horrible  and  shame¬ 
ful  deaths.  In  this  narrative  M.  Zola 
spares  us  nothing.  He  writes  in  the 
slang  of  the  people.  He  gloats  over  the 
amours  of  hatters,  and  the  jests  of  un¬ 
dertakers.  He  tosses  out  the  contents 
of  the  washerwoman’s  buck-basket  ;  he 
makes  his  laundresses  fight  a  hideous 
and  indecent  battle,  till  one  is  beaten, 
as  Villon  anticipates  him  by  saying  : 

“As  linen  is  that  lies 
In  washer’s  tubs  for  buts  to  smite."* 

He  takes  you  into  the  festering  gar¬ 
rets  of  unclean  workpeople,  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  details  of  trades  which  he  had 
obviously  ”  read  up”  for  the  purpose. 
Even  when  his  wedding  party  of  work¬ 
people  in  their  strange  holiday  best  lose 
themselves  in  the  Louvre,  there  is  not  a 
redeeming  stroke  of  humor  in  M.  Zola’s 
story.  In  place  of  a  character  or  two, 
such  as  Dickens  would  have  drawn  or 
invented,  in  place  of  Mr.  Swiveller  or 
Sam  Weller,  M.  Zola  copies  and  repeals 
the  blasphemies  of  the  slums.  He 
steadily  and  gradually  degrades  his  char¬ 
acters  to  unspeakable  and  undreamed¬ 
of  depths  of  corruption.  This  is  his- 
.tory,  perhaps,  or  science  ;  M.  Zola 
thinks,  not  only  that  it  is  literature,  but 
that  all  modem  literature  should  be 
more  or  less  like  this.  It  is  dilhcult  to 

*  Mr.  Payne’s  translation. 


see  why  people  read  “  L’Assommoir” 
if  they  can  avoid  it  :  if  they  have  not 
some  professional  reason  for  studying 
it,  as  they  might  study  criminal  statis¬ 
tics,  or  books  of  medical  jurisprudence. 
But  the  book  has  had  an  enormous  suc¬ 
cess,  a  success  only  excelled  by  ‘  ‘  Nana,  ’  ’ 
a  story  of  which  little  need  be  said. 
M.  Zola  has  maintained  that  books  like 
his  exercise  a  moral  function.  ”  Etre 
maltre  du  bien  et  du  mal,  rigler  la  vie 
.  .  .  .  n’est-ce  pas  Id  etre  les  ouv- 

riers  les  plus  utiles  et  les  plus  moraux 
du  travail  humain  ?”  In  ”  Nana”  this 
moralist  simply  repeats  at  second  hand, 
and  strings  together  in  a  narrative  in¬ 
credibly  dull,  a  number  of  abominable 
anecdotes.  The  book  appeals  to  the 
basest  curiosities.  It  cannot  be  called 
an  alluring  description  of  vice,  but  it 
does  gloat  on,  and  sows  broadcast,  the 
knowledge  of  secret  and  nameless  in¬ 
iquities.  Literature  and  science  alike 
refuse  to  acknowledge  this  last  unclean 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  Rougon-Macquart. 

I  have  omitted  two  works  of  M.  Zo¬ 
la’s  which  are  well  worth  notice,  though 
they  seem  at  present  to  have  little  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  general  series.  “  La  Con- 
quete  de  Plassans”  is  a  study  of  priestly 
cunning,  of  the  rum  of  a  quiet  family, 
and  of  the  madness  of  its  chief.  The 
latter  feature  is  worked  out  with  painful 
minuteness.  The  book — conscientious, 
powerful,  and  not  scandalous — has  never 
been  a  favorite.  “  Un  Page  d’ Amour” 
is  the  life  of  a  good  and  pure  woman, 
H^l^ne  Mouret.  But  the  fate  of  her 
family  comes  upon  her,  and  she  loves  a 
kind  of  Dr.  Brand  Firmin,  like  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Philip  in  Thackeray’s  story. 
Her  degradation  is  carried  further,  but 
is  hardly  more  unhappy  to  read  about 
than  that  of  Maggie  in  “  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,”  when  she  loves  Stephen 
Guest.  This  tale  has  five  remarkable 
descriptions  of  a  distant  view  of  Paris, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Dickens. 
A  short  story  by  M.  Zola,  in  “  Les 
Soirees  de  M^dan,”  should  be  read 
(those  of  his  young  friends  should  not)  ; 
and  “  Les  Quatre  Joum6es  de  Jean 
Goujon,”  in  “  Nouveaux  Contes  a 
Ninon,”  is  also  worth  notice  as  a  late 
example  of  his  idyllic  manner. 

In  M.  Zola  we  find,  to  conclude,  a 
writer  with  a  method  and  an  aim,  a 
workman  conscientious  according  to  his 
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lights  ;  not  without  poetry,  not  without 
a  sense  of  beauty,  but  more  and  more 
disinclined  to  make  use  of  these  quali¬ 
ties.  In  all  his  work  you  see  the 
“  joins,”  and  know  where  the  ”  notes” 
come  in.  It  is  part  of  his  method  to 
abstain  from  comment  ;  never  to  show 
the  author’s  personality,  never  to  turn 
to  the  reader  for  sympathy.  He  is  as 
cold  as  a  vivisectionist  at  a  lecture.  His 
conception  of  modem  literature,  as  sci¬ 
ence  in  disguise,  did  much  to  spoil  the 
later  work  of  George  Eliot.  His  own 


knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  world 
appears  to  be  scanty  ;  his  judgments — 
as  when  he  calls  Scott  “  a  clever  ar¬ 
ranger,  whose  work  is  dead” — do  not 
deserve  to  be  discussed.  His  lack  of 
humor  is  absolute,  a  darkness  that  can 
be  fell.  Finally,  temperament,  or  sys¬ 
tem,  or  desire  of  success,  or  all  com¬ 
bined,  make  several  of  his  stories  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  a  Special  Reporter’s  de¬ 
scription  of  things  and  people  that 
should  not  be  described. — Fortnightly 
Ranev'. 


THE  WORLD’S  END. 


“  Great  talk  among  people  how  some  of  the 
Fanatiques  do  say  that  the  eqd  of  the  world 
is  at  hand,  and  that  next  Tuesday”  (Dec.  2, 
1662),  “  is  to  be  the  day.’ — Ptpys'  Diary. 

In  the  year  1000  a.d,  it  was  almost 
the  universal  opinion  that  the  world  ap¬ 
proached  its  end.  Early  Mother  Ship- 
tons  had  indicated  that  as  the  fateful 
year.  Satan  had  been  chained  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  was  to  be  loosened 
when  the  thousand  years  were  com¬ 
plete.  The  end  of  the  world  was  to  be 
brought  about  by  him  indirectly,  for  his 
temporary  triumph  was  to  lead  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  and  the  end  of  all  things 
terrestrial.  The  anticipation  of  these 
events  caused  natural  plienomena,  such 
as  are  occurring  all  the  time,  to  assume 
a  more  than  usually  portentous  aspect. 
Just  as  last  year,  when,  according  to  the 
Shipton  prophecy,  our  world  was  to 
come  to  an  end,  every  one  who  believed 
in  the  prophecy  found  in  the  weather 
reports  from  different  parts  of  the  earth 
proof  positive,  or  at  least  confirmation 
strong,  of  the  threatened  end — men’s 
hearts  failing  them  for  fear  because  of 
earthquakes,  storms,  and  so  forth,  which 
ordinarily  pass  without  attracting  spe¬ 
cial  attention  ;  so  in  the  year  1000, 
every  meteorological  and  celestial  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  anxiously  watched  as  the 
possible  precursor  of  the  coming  catas¬ 
trophe.  A  comet  appeared  and  was  vis¬ 
ible  for  nine  days,  and  every  one  began 
to  ask  (like  Fanny  Squeers),  "  Is  this 
the  end  ?”  A  wonderful  meteor  was 
seen,  and  men’s  frightened  fancies  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  see  what  men  of  science 
seldom  have  the  opportunity  of  observ¬ 


ing  now  during  meteoric  displays. 
”  The  heavens  opened,”  we  are  told, 
“  and  a  kind  of  flaming  torch  fell  upon 
the  earth,  leaving  behind  a  long  track 
of  light  like  the  path  of  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning.  Its  brightness  was  so  great  that 
it  frightened  not  only  those  who  were  in 
the  flelds,  but  even  those  who  were  in 
the  houses.  As  this  opening  in  the  sky 
slowly  closed,  men  saw  with  horror  the 
figure  of  a  dragon,  whose  feet  were  blue, 
and  whose  head  seemed  to  grow  larger 
and  larger,”  A  terrible  picture  accom¬ 
panies  this  description.  There  is  the 
meteor  track,  with  various  coruscations 
and  widenings,  so  arranged  as  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  figure  of  a  dragon  as¬ 
signed  to  the  portentous  object  ;  but  as 
the  resemblance  might  not  seem  abso¬ 
lutely  convincing  to  unimaginative  per¬ 
sons,  a  dragon  to  match  is  set  beside 
the  celestial  apparition,  and  this  crea¬ 
ture  is  labelled  for  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
experienced,  ”  Serpens  cum  ceruleis 
pedibus.  ” 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  if  gen¬ 
eral  literature  had  reached  as  widely 
then  as  it  does  now,  the  fears  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  year  1000  would  have  sur¬ 
passed  in  intensity  those  which  have 
been  engendered  since  that  time  b^  suc¬ 
cessive  predictions  of  the  world  s  ap¬ 
proaching  end.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  here  and  elsewhere  prob¬ 
ably  heard  very  little  of  these  terrible 
forewarnings.  They  had  many  other 
things  to  attend  to  in  those  ”  good  old 
times,”  and  some  ol  their  surroundings 
might  very  likely  have  suggested  that 
they  could  not  be  much  worse  off  if  the 
w'orld  should  actually  perish  at  that 
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time.  As  for  their  betters,  they  also 
were  pretty  busily  engaged  plundering 
each  other  and  fighting  with  such  zeal 
that  manifestly  for  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  the  end  was  likely  to  come  at  least 
as  soon  as  the  general  destruction  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  prophets.  At  any  rate; 
though  we  have  clear  evidence  that  many 
believed  in  the  predicted  end  of  the 
world  (indeed  it  was  thought  very  wick¬ 
ed  to  be  in  doubt  about  it),  matters 
went  on  much  as  usual  ;  the  year  1001 
began  and  still  the  world  endured,  with 
every  sign  of  continuing. 

The  belief  that  the  world  would  come 
to  an  end  in  the  year  1000  was  associat¬ 
ed  with,  if  not  absolutely  derived  from, 
a  much  older  belief  entertained  by  the 
earliest  astronomers  of  whom  any  rec¬ 
ords  remain  to  us.  They  considered 
that  certain  cyclic  periods  of  the  planet¬ 
ary  motions  begin  and  end  with  terres¬ 
trial  calamities,  these  calamities  being 
of  different  characters  according  to  the 
zodiacal  relations  of  the  planetary  con¬ 
junctions.  Thus  the  ancient  Chaldeans 
taught  (according  to  Diodorus  Siculus) 
that  when  all  the  planets  are  conjoined 
in  Capricornus  the  earth  is  destroyed 
by  Hood  ;  when  they  are  all  conjoined 
in  Cancer  the  earth  is  destroyed  by  fire. 
But  after  each  such  end  comes  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  cycle,  at  which  time 
all  things  are  created  afresh.  A  favor¬ 
ite  doctrine  respecting  these  cyclic  de¬ 
structions  was  that  the  period  interven¬ 
ing  between  each  was  the  Annus  Mag¬ 
nus,  or  great  year,  required  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  then  known  planets  to  the 
position  (of  conjunction)  which  they 
were  understood  to  have  had  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  great  year.  According 
to  some  this  period  lasted  360,000 
years  ;  others  assigned  to  it  300,000 
years,  while  according  to  Orpheus  it 
.lasted  only  120,000  years.  But  it  was 
in  every  case  a  multiple  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  the  subordinate  catastrophes 
were  supposed  to  divide  the  great  year 
into  sets  of  so  many  thousand  years. 

In  Plato’s  Tiraaeus”  we  have  some 
account  of  the  Egyptian  ideas  concern¬ 
ing  these  successive  world-endings, 
though  minor  catastrophes  only  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  ;  but  when  Solon  described  to 
the  Egyptian  priests  Deucalion’s  flood, 
and  counted  tor  them  the  generations 
which  had  elapsed  since  it  occurred,  an 


aged  priest  said  to  him  :  “  Like  the  rest 
of  mankind  the  Greek  nation  has  suffered 
from  natural  convulsions,  which  occur 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  when  paits 
of  the  earth  are  destroyed  by  the  two 
great  agents,  file  and  water.  At  certain 
periods  portions  of  the  human  race  per¬ 
ish  in  the  waters,  and  rude  survivors 
too  often  fail  to  transmit  .historical  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  event.  You  Greeks  re¬ 
member  one  record  only.  There  have 
been  many.  You  do  not  even  know  at 
present  anything  of  that  fairest  and  no¬ 
blest  race  of  which  you  are  a  seed  or 
remnant.”  The  aged  priest  then  read 
from  Egyptian  annals  the  records  of 
events  which  had  happened  in  Greece 
9,000  years  before  ;  he  described  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Sais  8,000  years 
before  ;  and  this  account,  registered  in 
their  ancient  and  sacred  records,  Solon 
read  at  leisure.  The  morst  remarkable 
of  the  earth’s  cataclysms  were  there  de¬ 
scribed,  including  the  destruction  by 
flood  of  the  great  island  of  Atlantis. 
This  was  described  as  a  continent  oppo¬ 
site  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar),  larger  in  extent  than  Ly- 
bia  and  Asia  together  (!),  and  was  on  . 
the  road  to  other  islands,  and  to  a  great 
continent  of  which  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  was  then  but  the 
harbor.,  Within  the  Pillars  the  empire 
of  Atlantis  reached  to  Egypt  and  Tyr- 
rhenia.  In  remote  times  this  mighty 
power  was  arrayed  against  Egypt  and 
Hellas,  and  all  those  countries  which 
bordered  on  the  Mediterranean,  Greece 
bravely  repelled  the  invaders  and  freed 
all  nations  within  the  Pillars.  Some 
time  after,  there  was  a  great  earthquake, 
and  the  wariior  races  of  Hellas  were 
drowned — the  great  island  of  Atlantis 
also  disappeared,  being  submerged  be¬ 
neath  the  sea. 

The  conflagrations  and  deluges  by 
which  portions  of  the  earth,  and  at  times 
the  whole  earth,  were  destroyed,  were 
believed  to  be  intended  for  the  regene¬ 
ration  of  the  world.  After  each  catas¬ 
trophe,  men  were  created  afresh,  free 
from  vice  and  misery  ;  but  gradually  they 
fell  away  from  this  happy  state  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  immorality,  which  rendered  a 
new  decree  of  destruction  necessary. 

Lyell  notes  that  the  sect  of  Stoics 
adopted  most  fully  the  system  of  catas- 
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trophes  thus  designed  for  the  alternate 
destruction  and  regeneration  of  the 
world.  They  taught  that  they  were  of 
two  kinds — “  the  cataclysm,  or  destruc¬ 
tion  by  water,  which  sweeps  away  the 
whole  human  race,  and  annihilates  all 
the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of 
/  nature  ;  and  the  epyrosis.  or  destruction 
by  fire,  which  dissolves  the  globe  itself. 
From  the  Egyptians  also  they  derived 
the  doctrine  of  the  gradual  debasement 
of  man  from  a  state  of  innocence.  To¬ 
ward  the  termination  of  each  era  the 
gods  could  no  longer  bear  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  men,  and  a  shock  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  or  a  deluge,  overwhelmed  them  ; 
after  which  calamity  Astrsea  again  de¬ 
scended  on  the  earth,  to  renew  the 
golden  age.” 

That  the  partial  destructions  of  the 
earth,  whether  by  flood  or  fire,  were  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that,  wherever  we  meet  with  these 
ideas,  whether  in  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Indian,  or  Chinese  records,  direct  refer¬ 
ence  is  always  made  to  the  conjunction 
of  the  planets,  the  position  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  occasionally  to  the  ap¬ 
parition  of  comets  and  the  fall  of  me¬ 
teoric  bodies.  The  following  account 
of  the  Chinese  Flood,  attributed  to  the 
reign  of  Yu,  is  traced  in  the  order  of 
Hangshan,  a  mountain  on  which  for 
many  ages  annual  sacrifices  were  made 
by  the  ancient  emperors  of  China. 
”  The  great  and  little  islets  and  inhabit¬ 
ed  places,”  says  the  venerable  emperor 
of  the  house  of  Hia,  “  even  to  their 
summits,  the  abodes  of  the  beasts  and 
birds  and  all  beings,  are  widely  inun¬ 
dated.  I  repose  on  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  Yohlu.  By  prudence  and  labors  I 
have  communicated  with  spirits.  I 
know  not  the  hours,  but  repose  myself 
only  amid  incessant  labors.  By  the 
dark  influence  of  sun  and  moon  the 
mountains  Hwa,  Yoh,  Tai,  and  Hang 
alone  remain  above  the  waters.  Upon 
them  has  been  the  beginning  and  end  of 
my  enterprise.  When  my  labors  were 
completed  I  offered  a  thanksgiving  sac¬ 
rifice  at  the  solstice.  My  affliction  has 
ceased  ;  the  confusion  in  nature  has  dis- 
ap{>eared  ;  the  deep  currents  coming 
from  the  south  flow  into  the  sea.  The 
flood  began  at  equinox.  The  skies 
rained  meteoric  showers  of  iron  of  ex¬ 


traordinary  duration.”  .Some  portions 
of  the  country  remained  under  water 
several  years  until  B.c.  2233,  when  ca¬ 
nals  ordered  to  be  cut  by  the  Emperor 
Ta  Yu  conveyed  to  the  sea  the  immense 
bodies  of  water  which  had  been  precipi¬ 
tated  upon  and  overflowed  so  large  a 
part  of  China.  By  this  means  river 
beds  were  finally  cut,  shedding  water  in. 
new  directions,  and  continued  to  be 
worn  deeper  by  the  receding  flow,  until 
the  whole  country  was  tolerably  free 
from  inundation. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks  of  this  flood 
that  it  rather  interrupted  the  work  of 
agriculture  than  involved  any  wide¬ 
spread  destruction  of  the  human  race. 
Mr.  Davis,  who  accompanied  two  Brit¬ 
ish  embassies  to  China,  points  out  that 
”  even  now  a  great  derangement  of  the 
waters  of  the  Yellow  River  might  cause 
the  flood  of  Yaou  to  be  repeated,  and 
lay  the  most  fertile  and  populous  plains 
of  China  under  water.”  It  is  notewor¬ 
thy,  however,  that  in  the  ancient  records 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  raising  tides,  is  mentioned, 
while  meteoric  showers  are  distinctly 
associated  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
flood — though  whether  they  came  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disturbance,  or  simply 
occurred  while  the  waters  were  out  over 
the  plains  of  China,  does  not  clearly  ap¬ 
pear. 

After  the  threatened  but  not  accom¬ 
plished  destruction  of  the  world  in  the 
year  a.d.  1000,  comets  were  for  a  while 
looked  on  with  suspicion,  an  idea  ap¬ 
pearing  to  prevail  that  the  torch  which 
was  to  light  the  final  conflagration  would 
be  a  cometic  one.  For  several  centu¬ 
ries,  however,  no  comet  came  near 
enough  to  the  earth  or  sun  to  excite  any 
serious  terrors  founded  on  observed  as¬ 
tronomical  relations.  But  the  comet  of 
1680  really  presented  characteristics 
which  suggested  dangers  even  to  men  of 
science.  It  was  a  comet  of  remarkable 
appearance  ;  its  course  seemed  at  first 
directed  full  upon  the  sun  ;  and  though 
in  those  days  it  was  the  erroneous  idea 
that  the  comet  might  supply  an  undue 
amount  of  fuel  to  the  central  fire  of  the 
solar  system,  which  chiefly  occupied 
men’s  thoughts  (even  Newton  sharing 
the  idea),  the  danger  from  which  the 
solar  system  then  escaped  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  real  and  serious. 
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In  the  year  1773  a  report  got  abroad 
— how  engendered  is  not  known — that 
Lalande,  one  of  the  ablest  mathemati¬ 
cians  of  the  day,  had  predicted  the  end 
of  the  world,  as  the  result  of  a  collision 
to  take  place  between  a  comet  and  the 
earth.  We  say  it  is  not  known  how  the 
report  got  abroad.  The  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  the  report,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  well  known,  though  avowedly  there 
was  nothing  in  it  to  have  suggested  spe¬ 
cial  anxiety.  The  difficulty  is  to  con¬ 
nect  the  circumstance  with  the  exagger¬ 
ated  terrors  presently  excited.  It  had 
been  announced  that  Lalande  would 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
paper  entitled  “  Reflections  on  those 
comets  which  can  approach  the  earth.” 
It  would  be  difficult  to  inquire  how  the 
report  of  this  came  gradually  to  be 
changed  into  the  definite  news  that  in 
the  year  1773 — nay,  the  very  day  was 
named,  on  May  20th,  1773 — a  comet 
would  encounter  and  destroy  the  earth, 
did  not  recent  experience  show  how  a 
statement  of  one  kind  may  be  changed 
— through  carelessness,  not  through  wil¬ 
ful  misrepresentation — into  a  statement 
of  an  entirely  different  kind,  when  (in  its 
later  form)  it  seems  to  indicate  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  some  great  danger  to  the 
earth.  Plantamour,  lecturing  in  1872, 
about  comets  and  meteors,  says  that  the 
comet  of  1862  passed  near  the  earth's 
orbit ;  that  along  its  track  are  travelling 
millions  and  millions  of  meteoric  bod¬ 
ies  ;  and  that  when  the  earth  crosses  its 
track  meteoric  displays  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  ;  adding  that  the  next  display  of  the 
kind  may  be  expected  on  or  about  Au¬ 
gust  11th  or  i2th.  Presently  the  news 
is  travelling  about  that  on  August  12th, 
1872,  a  comet  will  fall  upon  the  earth 
and  we  shall  all  be  destroyed.  Who 
gave  to  Plantamour’s  true  and  innocent 
statement  this  false  and  mischievous 
form  ?  No  one  can  say  ;  no  one  can 
point  out  where  or  how  the  true  became 
merged  into  the  misleading,  the  mis¬ 
leading  into  the  incorrect,  the  incorrect 
into  the  utterly  false.  But  the  terrors 
excited  were  none  the  less  real  that  no 
one  could  tell  whence  they  came  or  how 
they  were  generated. 

Once  such  fears  have  been  excited,  it 
seems  useless  to  attempt  to  quiet  them, 
at  least  among  the  hopelessly  ignorant, 
who  unfortunately  are  so  numerous  and 


so  readily  made  the  victims  of  idle  ter¬ 
rors.  liilande  published  in  the  Gazette 
de  France  of  May  7th,  1773,  the  follow¬ 
ing  advertisement,  to  quiet,  as  he  hoped, 
the  public  mind  :  ”  M.  Lalande  had  not 
time  to  read  his  memoir  upon  comets 
which  may  approach  the  earth  and  cause 
changes  in  her  motions  ;  but  he  would 
observe  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
the  epochs  of  such  events.  The  next 
comet  whose  return  is  expected  is  the 
one  which  should  return  in  eighteen 
years  ;  but  it  is  not  one  of  those  which 
can  hurt  the  earth.”  But  this  tolerably 
explicit  statement  had  no  effect.  M. 

Lalande’s  study  was  crowded  day  after 
day  with  anxious  enquirers.  A  number  i 

of  pious  people,  of  whom  a  contempo-  f 

rary  journal  made  the  very  rude  re¬ 
mark  that  "  they  were  as  ignorant  as 
they  were  imbecile,”  begged  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris  to  appoint  a  forty  days’ 
prayer  to  avert  the  threatened  danger, 
which  for  some  reason  th^y  agreed  was 
to  take  the  form  of  a  mighty  deluge. 

And  he  would  have  complied  with  their 
request  only  he  was  told  by  members  of 
the  Academy  that  he  would  bring  ridi¬ 
cule  upon  himself  and  upon  science  if  he 
did  so. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Voltaire  wrote 
his  well  known  ”  Letter  on  the  pretend¬ 
ed  Comet.”  It  ran  thus  : 

Grenoble,  May  17,  1773. 

Certain  Parisians  who  are  not  philosophers, 
and  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  them,  will  not 
have  time  to  become  such,  have  informed  me 
that  the  end  of  the  world  approaches,  and  will 
occur  without  fail  on  the  20th  of  this  present 
month  of  May.  They  expect  that  day  a  comet, 
which  is  to  take  our  little  globe  from  behind 
and  reduce  it  to  impalpable  powder,  according 
to  a  certain  prediction  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  which  has  not  yet  been  made.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  likely  than  this  event,  for  James 
Bernouilli,  in  his  treatise  upon  the  comet  of 
1680,  predicted  expressly  that  that  famous 
comet  would  return  with  a  terrible  uproar  on 
May  19th,  1719;  he  assured  us  that  its 
peruque  indeed  would  signify  nothing  mis¬ 
chievous,  but  that  its  tail  would  be  an  infalli¬ 
ble  sign  of  the  wrath  of  heaven.  If  James 
Bernouilli  mistook,  it  is  after  all,  but  a  matter 
of  fifty-four  years  and  three  days.  Now,  so 
small  an  error  as  this  being  regarded  by  all 
geometricians  as  of  little  moment  in  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  ages,  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  can 
be  more  reasonable  than  to  hope  for  the  end 
of  the  world  on  the  20th  of  this  present  month 
of  May,  1773,  or  in  some  other  year.  If  the 
thing  should  not  come  to  pass,  ‘'omittance 
is  no  quittance  ”  (<v  qui  est  difffyC,  n'tst  pas 
perdu).  There  is  certainly  no  reason  for 
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laughirs  at  M.  Tritsotin,  triple  idiot  though 
he  it  {tout  Trissotin  qu'il  est),  when  he  says 
to  Madame  Philaminte  (Moli&re’s  Femmes 
Savantes,  act  iv.  sc.  3): 

Noui  I’avon*  en  dormaat,  madame,  ichapp^  belle  ; 

Un  monde  pr^  de  nout  a  pas>i  tout  du  loug, 

Eat  chu  tout  au  traeera  de  notre  tourbillon  ; 

&  t’il  eOl  en  chemin  rccontr^  notre  terte, 

Elle  cdt  briade  en  morceaux  comme  vcne. 

“A  comet  coursing  along  its  parabolic  may 
come  full  tilt  against  our  earth.”  But  then, 
what  will  happen  ?  Either  that  comet  will 
have  a  force  equal  to  that  of  our  earth,  or 
greater,  or  less.  If  equal,  we  shall  do  the 
comet  as  much  harm  as  it  will  do  us,  action 
and  reaction  being  equal  ;  if  greater,  the 
comet  will  bear  us  away  with  it ;  if  less,  we 
shall  bear  away  the  comet.  This  great  event 
may  occur  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  no  one 
can  affirm  that  our  earth  and  the  other  planets 
have  not  experienced  more  than  one  revolu¬ 
tion  through  the  mischance  of  encountering  a 
comet  on  their  path.  The  Parisians  will  not 
desert  their  city  on  the  20th  inst.;  they  will 
sing  songs,  and  the  play  of  ‘'The  Comet  and 
the  World's  End”  will  be  performed  at  the 
Upira  Comique. 

Singularly  enough,  something  even 
more  preposterous  than  what  the  great 
wit  had  thus  suggested  did  actually  oc¬ 
cur  on  this  occasion.  The  fears  in¬ 
spired  by  the  predicted  approach  of  the 
comet  were  so  great  that  speculators 
took  advantage  of  the  terrors  of  the  ig¬ 
norant,  and  absolutely  persuaded  many 
that  the  priesthood  had  by  special  in¬ 
tercession  obtained  the  privilege  of  dis¬ 
pensing  a  number  of  tickets  for  seats  in 
Paradise  ;  and  these  pretended  tickets 
were  sold  at  a  very  high  rate.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  inquire  what  idea  was 
entertained  by  those  who  purchased 
these  tickets  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
were  to  be  used,  to  whom  presented,  at 
what  time,  and  where. 

The  story  to  which  I  have  just  re¬ 
ferred  was  quoted  by  a  Parisian  profes¬ 
sor  in  1832,  when  a  similar  scare  pre¬ 
vailed  in  France.  It  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  comet  of  1826  (Biela’s) 
would  return  in  1832  ;  and  it  had  also 
been  stated  that  the  path  of  the  comet 
intersected,  or  very  nearly  intersected, 
the  path  of  the  earth.  This  was  imme¬ 
diately  interpreted  to  signify  an  ap¬ 
proaching  collision  between  the  earth 
and  the  comet,  though  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  implied.  These  fears,  said  the 
worthy  professor,  may  produce  effects 
as  mischievous  as  those  produced  by  the 
cometic  panic  in  1773,  unless  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Academy  apply  a  prompt 
remedy  ;  and  this  salutary  intervention 
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is  at  this  moment  implored  by  many  be¬ 
nevolent  persons. 

At  the  present  time,  the  end  of  the 
world  is  threatened  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  methods  of  destruction  are 
incongruous  ;  but  that  is  a  detail  hardly 
worth  considering.  If  Scylla  does  not 
destroy  us,  Charybdis  is  bound  to  do  the 
work,  and  vice  versd.  There  is  no  es¬ 
cape  for  us. 

A  few  months  ago  the  prophecy  of 
Mother  Shipton  was  chiefly  feared.  But 
as  the  world  certainly  did  not  come  to 
an  end  in  1881  (though  Gerald  Massey 
says  Mother  Shipton’s  prophecy —which 
she  never  made  by  the  way — was  really 
fulfilled)  we  must  now  look  for  the 
world’s  destruction  in  other  ways. 

And  first  we  see  it  clearly  indicated 
in  the  Great  Pyramid.  By  slightly  al¬ 
tering  the  dates  accepted  by  historians, 
adding  a  few  years  in  one  place  and  tak¬ 
ing  off  a  few  years  in  another,  it  can  be 
proved  to  demonstration  that  the  number 
of  inches  in  the  descending  or  entrance 
passages,  as  far  as  the  place  where  the 
ascending  begins,  is  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  from  the  descent  of  man  to 
the  Exodus  ;  and  that  the  ascending 
passage  contains  as  many  inches  as  there 
are  years  from  the  Exodus  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era.  (The  rest  of 
the  descending  passage,  as  far  as  the 
bottomless  pit,  or  the  pit  with  ruin-hid¬ 
den  bottom — it  is  the  same  thing — 
clearly  represents  the  progress  of  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  downward.) 
This  being  so,  of  course  it  follows  that 
the  grand  gallery  represents  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  This  gallery  has  a  length  of 
1882  inches,  or,  according  to  recent 
statements  (not  new  measurements), 
1881.59.  Hence,  in  the  year  1882,  or 
more  exactly  at  the  time  1881.59,  which 
corresponds  to  1881  years  -|-  7  months 
-|-  2i  days,  or  to  midnight  between  Au¬ 
gust  3d*  and  4th,  the  Christian  era  is  to 
end.  The  reader  is  not  to  be  alarmed, 
however,  by  this  seemingly  precise  state¬ 
ment.  As  the  time  has  drawn  nearer, 
the  pyramidalists  have  seen  fit  to  add 
fifty  years  (more  or  less,  according  to 
circumstances)  during  which  the  end  is 
to  be  finally  brought  about  ;  August  3d 
will  only  mark  the  “  beginning  of  the 


E?*  Astronomically  the  seesnd  day  in  August 
ends  at  noon  August  3. 
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end.”  Still,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  something  significant  will  happen 
about  that  time.  Possibly  some  remark¬ 
able  person,  or  person  who  is  hereafter 
to  be  remarkable,  will  be  born  at  mid¬ 
night  August  3d  ;  in  which  case  it  seems 
possible  that  the  world  might  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  for  a  year  or  two. 

But  next  the  planets  take  their  turn. 
The  terrible  words  “  perihelion  con¬ 
junctions”  are  heard  with  appalling 
effect.  It  is  true  they  are  entirely  with¬ 
out  meaning  ;  science  knows  nothing 
about  perihelion  conjunctions  ;  but  that 
is  nothing — any  name  is  good  enough  to 
conjure  by.  Let  us  see  what  perihelion 
mischief  is  in  store  for  us. 

Jupiter  was  in  perihelion  on  Septem¬ 
ber  25th,  1880  !  “  The  perihelia  of 

other  planets  in  1881  occurred  ”  (this  is 
not  a  scientific  mode  of  presenting  the 
matter  ;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
prophets — they  speak  as  correctly  as 
they  can)  ”  as  follows  :  Mercury,  Feb¬ 
ruary  2ist  ;  Venus,  March  6th  ;  Mer¬ 
cury,  May  2oth  ;  Mars,  May  26th  ; 
Mercury,  August  i6lh  ;  Venus,  Octo¬ 
ber  16th  ;  Mercury,  November  12th.” 
This  was  very  dreadful  ;  though  some¬ 
how  the  earth  escaped  that  time.  Im¬ 
agine  Mercury  being  four  times  in  peri¬ 
helion  in  one  year  !  We  may  perhaps 
find  an  explanation  in  the  circumstance 
that  he  completes  the  circuit  of  his  orbit 
more  than  four  times  a  year,  and  must 
pass  his  perihelion  each  time  ;  but  sci¬ 
ence  tries  to  explain  everything,  and  we 
must  not  be  too  precise  in  such  matters. 
The  year  1882,  in  which  we  are  more 
interested,  is  even  worse.  Mercury  has 
already  been  in  perihelion,  viz.,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  8th  ;  then  we  have  March  25th 
(April  9  ?),  Uranus ;  May  7th,  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  August  3d,  Mercury  ;  Clctober 
29th,  Mercury  again  ;  and  absolutely  on 
December  6th  Venis  transits  the  sun’s 
disc  !  Something  will  surely  come  of 
this,  if  we  only  live  to  see  it. 

But  worse  remains  behind.  “  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1885,  Saturn  will  be  in  perihe¬ 
lion  !”  “  Neptune  is  in  apparent  peri¬ 

helion”  (whatever  that  may  mean)  “from 
t876  to  1886,  the  height  (?)  being  about 
i88ii  !”  “  Those  skilled  in  astronomy 
inform  us  it  is  fully  6000  years  since 
the  occurrence  of  a  similarly  powerful 
situation,  although  conjunctions  and 
perihelia  have  occurred  at  more  frequent 


intervals  of  time.  To  form  an  approxi¬ 
mate  opinion  of  what  the  earth  is  liable 
to  experience  at  such  periods,  we  must 
review  the  records  of  effects  attending 
similar  situations,  remembering  that  with 
the  ripening  of  our  planet  the  effects 
upon  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  will 
be  more  generally  distributed.” 

This  being  so,  these  perihelia  occur¬ 
ring  in  so  unusual  a  way,  being  also  ren¬ 
dered  very  terrible  by  being  called  peri¬ 
helion  conjunctions,  and  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  terrestrial  disturbances  on  plan¬ 
etary  motions  being  too  obvious  to  be 
worth  proving,  we  have  only  to  consider 
what  has  happened  during  past  floods, 
earthquakes,  and  so  forth,  to  see  exactly 
what  is  in  store  for  us  pretty  soon.  Sci¬ 
ence,  which  is  always  too  particular  in 
such  matters,  may  perhaps  show  that 
whatever  influences  the  outer  and  larger 
planets  may  produce  on  the  earth  (it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  produce  any 
except  very  slight  deviations  from  her 
mean  track)  cannot  be  effectively  greater 
when  the  planets  are  in  perihelion  than 
when  they  are  in  aphelion  ;  that  terres¬ 
trial  disturbances  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  these  relations  ;  and  that  as 
perihelion  passages  and  planetary  con¬ 
junctions  are  occurring  every  year,  earth¬ 
quakes  and  floods  could  not  possibly  oc¬ 
cur  in  years  when  there  were  no  such 
phenomena ;  but  the  prophets  have 
nothing  to  say  to  all  that  ;  they  calmly 
go  on  to  describe  the  various  terrestrial 
disturbances  which  have  occurred,  re¬ 
garding  any  attempt  to  show  that  there 
is  the  slightest  real  connection  between 
the  planetary  movements  and  the  earth’s 
throes  as  quite  unnecessary. 

Here,  however,  is  the  summing  up  of 
the  planetary  prophecies  by  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  and  therefore  wildest,  of 
the  prophets.  “In  cases  of  planetary 
attraction,  the  earth’s  crust  becomes  at¬ 
tracted  as  a  solid  whole.  Its  fluid  and 
aerial  envelope  responds  when  irregu¬ 
larly  attracted,  by  oscillating  in  high 
and  low  tides,  alternating  with  unequal 
pressure.  We  are  approaching  both 
stellar  and  planetary  conditions  which 
fortunately  will  require  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years — say  1880  to  1885 — for  their 
complete  unfoldment  ;  hence  their  ac¬ 
tion  may  not  be  wholly  manifest  in  a 
special  month  of  any  year  ;  but  this 
whole  cycle  of  years  is  liable  to  be 
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affected  by  a  generally  disturbed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabit¬ 
ants.” 

But  utter  rubbish  as  all  this  is — the 
offspring  of  sheer  ignorance  and  hysteric 
vapors — it  is  not  much  more  absurd  than 
the  prediction  recently  based  on  the  ob¬ 
served  fact  that  the  comet  of  1880  trav¬ 
elled  along  the  same  path  as  that  of 
1843,  this  path  lying  very  close  indeed 
to  the  sun.  Assuming,  as  is  really  not 
improbable,  that  the  comet  of  1843 
passed  so  near  to  the  sun  as  to  have 
l)een  retarded  by  the  resistance  of  the 
corona,  and  so  came  back  after  a  shorter 
circuit  than  it  had  before  traversed,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  the  comet  will  next 
return  after  a  yet  shorter  interval.  Pos¬ 
sibly  Marth’s  period — “  say  seventeen 
years”  he  puts  it — may  be  near  the 
truth,  in  which  case  the  comet  would 
come  back  in  1897.  The  next  return 
after  that  might  be  in  seven  or  eight 
years,  say  in  1904.  The  next  perhaps 
is  three  or  four,  and  very  likely  by  about 
the  year  1920  or  1925  that  comet  may 
reach  the  end  of  its  career,  being  finally 
absorbed  by  the  sun.  It  is  also  very 
likely  that  if,  instead  of  being  thus  grad¬ 
ually  checked  off,  so  to  speak,  this 
comet  in  its  original  full-sized  condi¬ 
tion,  with  many  millions  of  millions  of 
meteoric  attendants,  had  rushed  full  tilt 
upon  the  sun,  it  might  have  done  a 
deal  of  mischief.  A  very  able  as¬ 
tronomer,  Professor  Kirkwood,  of 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  believes  (and 
very  likely  he  is  right)  that  two  of  the 
larger  meteoric  attendants  on  this  comet 
falling  into  the  sun  in  September,  1859, 
produced  that  remarkable  solar  disturb¬ 
ance  which  was  accompanied  by  very 
remarkable  magnetic  disturbances  and 
auroral  displays  all  over  the  earth  ;  so 
that  doubtless  the  whole  comet  with  its 
attendants  pouring  all  at  once  upon  the 
sun  would  have  stirred  him  in  a  way 
which  we  should  have  found  very  note¬ 
worthy,  even  if  we  did  not  find  it  abso¬ 


lutely  destructive  to  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  But  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact 
(and  so  counting  for  something,  what 
end-of'the-world  prophets  may  imagine) 
the  comet  of  1843  and  1880  does  not 
travel  full  tilt  upon  the  sun,  and  can 
never  do  so  ;  its  meteoric  attendants  are 
not  all  gathered  in  a  single  cluster,  but 
form  an  immensely  long  train  (if  Kirk¬ 
wood  was  right  in  the  above-quoted  sur¬ 
mise,  those  which  fell  into  the  sun  in 
1859  were  at  least  sixteen  years  behind 
the  main  body)  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  a 
very  effective  interruption  of  the  comet's 
career  in  1843,  repeated  in  1880,  can 
take  place  without  in  any  appreciable  de¬ 
gree  affecting  our  comfort,  still  less  our 
existence.  If  the  comet  of  1880  was 
the  same  object  as  the  object  of  1843, 
it  showed  very  evident  signs  of  having 
suffered  grievously  during  its  former 
perihelion  passage.  If  it  is  proportion¬ 
ately  reduced  at  its  next  return,  we 
might  even  see  it  fall  straight  upon  the 
sun  (were  that  possible)  without  much 
fearing  any  evil  consequences.  Noth¬ 
ing  which  is  known  about  comets  in 
general,  or  about  this  comet  in  particu¬ 
lar,  suggests  the  slightest  danger  to  the 
solar  system,  though  everything  suggests 
that  the  comet’s  career  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  body  will  before  very  long  come  to 
an  end.  If  the  comet  ever  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  one,  owing  to  the  concentration 
of  its  meteoric  components,  it  is  not  so 
now.  If  it  really  has  been  effectively 
checked  in  its  career,  it  is  evident 
such  interruption  can  take  place  without 
harming  us,  and  therefore  the  final 
throes  of  the  comet  need  not  trouble  us 
in  the  least.  If  it  has  not  been  effec¬ 
tively  interrupted,  then  the  end  is  not 
nearer — in  any  appreciable  degree — now 
than  it  was  in  1843  or  in  1686.  In  any 
case,  the  end  of  this  comet’s  career, 
whether  far  off  or  near  at  hand,  will  in 
all  probability  take  place  in  such  a  way 
that  terrestrial  astronomers  will  never 
know  of  the  event. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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ADVENTURES  ON  THE  ROVUMA. 

Letters  in  Course  of  an  Exploration. 

BY  JOSEPH  THOMSON,  AUTHOR  OF  “  TO  THE  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  LAKES  AND  BACK.” 


No.  1. 

Itulk,  on  the  River  Lujendb,  ) 
East  Africa.  ( 

Dear - .  The  heading  of  this  letter 

will,  I  fear,  give  you  a  very  hazy  notion 
as  to  my  whereabouts  at  this  present 
moment.  Vou  may  certainly  take  for 
granted  that  it  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
P.  O.  authorities.  If,  however,  you  are 
anxious  to  ”  spot”  me  on  the  map,  you 
may  glance  down  the  East  Coast  of  Af¬ 
rica  till  you  find  a  large  river  known  as 
the  Rovuma.  Tracing  it  inland  for 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
you  will  come  to  a  point  where  it  di¬ 
vides  into  two  branches.  One  of  these 
comes  from  the  west ;  the  other  from 
an  unknown  direction — so  far  as  the 
map  is  concerned.  In  reality,  however, 
this  second  branch  flows  from  the  south. 
Continue  your  search  twenty-five  miles 
along  its  banks  and  you  will  reach,  with 
the  mind’s  eye,  Itul^,  on  the  Lujendb. 

We  are  delightfully  situated  on  a  small 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Here 
we  have  formed  our  camp  to  secure  our¬ 
selves  from  molestation.  The  island  is 
well  supplied  with  large  shady  trees, 
though  it  is  very  narrow — so  narrow  that 
my  tent  stretches  nearly  right  across,  and 
three  steps  from  the  door  bring  me  to 
deep  water  in  which  I  have  my  daily  bath. 
The  men  have  scattered  themselves  over 
the  rest  of  the  available  space  and  are 
making  the  woods  re-echo  with  their 
loud  laughter  as  the  story  goes  round  ; 
while  every  now  and  then  the  song  re¬ 
sounds  sharp  and  clear  in  the  night  air. 
They  are  all  in  a  very  jolly  mood  round 
the  ruddy  camp  fires,  for  antelope  is 
abundant  and  some  days’  rest  in  pros¬ 
pect. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  lit  my  lamp,  dis¬ 
cussed  my  cup  of  coffee,  and  made  every 
preparation  for  commencing  my  corre¬ 
spondence.  Yet  I  feel  tempted  by  my 
surroundings  to  linger  and  dream.  A 
certain  delicious  feeling  of  comfort  and 
safety  invites  me  to  sit  by  the  rushing 
river  and,  with  feet  elevated  in  Ameri¬ 
can  fashion,  to  gaze  at  the  stars,  become 


sentimental,  and  on  the  swift  wings  of 
fancy  hurry  far  away  from  Africa  and 
Afric’s  joys  My  reverie,  however,  is 
soon  rudely  broken.  Through  the  oth¬ 
erwise  dreamy  elements  of  the  night 
comes  a  sound  which  only  too  pointedly 
reminds  me  where  I  am.  A  lion  has 
caught  the  scent  of  our  antelope’s  meat 
and  stands  amid  the  shades  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank  vainly  longing  to  join  the 
feast.  Just  as  1  am  getting  most  senti¬ 
mental  a  savage  roar  resounds  through 
the  forest,  making  me  start  and  shiver 
as  if  cold  water  were  being  poured  down 
my  back,  and  producing  a  creeping  sen¬ 
sation  at  the  roots  of  my  hair.  The  in¬ 
terruption  is  a  rather  abrupt  reminder 
that  I  must  be  practical.  Therefore  let 
us  to  business  !  Taking  up  the  r6U  of 
Valentine  to  your  Proteus,  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  you,  as  a  ”  home-keeping 
youth,”  some  notion  of  the  ”  rare  note¬ 
worthy  objects  in  my  travel  ”  hither. 

After  my  arrival  at  Zanzibar,  I  set 
about  trying  to  get  despatched  at  once 
to  the  mainland  in  prosecution  of  the 
mission  I  had  undertaken.  The  some¬ 
what  eccentric  machinery  of  an  Oriental 
government,  however,  was  hard  to  be 
moved.  During  the  first  fortnight  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done.  First  ”  I  must  rest 
after  my  voyage  ;”  then  ”  I  must  wait 
till  the  mail  was  gone  ;”  finally  "  every¬ 
thing  would  be  arranged  when  something 
else  was  settled.  After  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  communications  had  been  sent 
without  visible  effect,  I  was  beginning 
seriously  to  consider  how  a  sinecure 
might  ^  made  tolerable  in  Zanzibar, 
when  suddenly  my  calculations  were  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  message  from  the  Sultan. 
My  orders  were  to  get  ready  in  three 
days  to  proceed  up  the  Rovuma  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  reported  rich  coal-fields  in 
that  region. 

This  was  coming  to  the  point  with  a 
vengeance.  To  get  ready  a  caravan  for 
the  interior  in  three  days  was  a  task  by 
no  means  easy.  But,  thanks  to  my  pre¬ 
viously  acquired  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence,  I  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  In 
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two  days  I  had  completed  my  arrange¬ 
ments,  made  all  necessary  purchases, 
and  got  together  sixty  of  my  former  fol¬ 
lowers  under  the  world-famous  Chuma 
and  the  energetic  Makatubu. 

At  the  last  momer\t,  however,  my 
plans  narrowly  escaped  wreck  and  fail¬ 
ure.  The  men  had  somehow  got  the 
impression  that  they  were  not  to  go  on 
board  till  the  morning  of  the  fourth 

Eday  ;  so,  on  the  third,  they  indulged  in 
a  grand  carouse.  They  all  got  drunk, 
to  a  man  ;  and  when  the  time  for  start¬ 
ing  arrived,  the  whole  military  and  po- 
lice  force  of  Zanzibar  had  to  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ludicrous  task  of  hunting 
them  out  and  carrying  them  to  the  ship, 
t  The  chase  was  one  of  the  most  exciting 

imaginable,  and  lasted  till  midnight. 

I  Incidents,  curious  and  absurd,  abound- 

I-  ed.  Two  of  the  men,  for  instance,  had 

just  got  married  on  that  day,  and  at  the 
I :  “  witching  hour  of  night  ’’  they  had  to 

be  “  spirited  away”  from  their  discon¬ 
solate  mates,  leaving  these  either  to 
mourn  till  their  return,  or  get  new  hus¬ 
bands.  Such  is  the  reckless  character 
of  the  Waswahili  porters, 
r  At  sunrise  on  the  following  morning 

i  we  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  bound  for 

Mikindany  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rovuma.  In  the  voyage  south  I  went 
in,  as  usual,  for  ”  the  intense,”  in  the 
shape  of  sea-sickness,  and  hung  over  the 
ship’s  rails  in  various  limp  and  aesthetic 
attitudes.  Mikindany  was  reached  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day.  Having 
landed,  we  forthwith  commenced  our 
final  preparations.  The  Arabs  tried  to 
throw  the  customary  obstacles  in  our 
way  ;  but,  finding  me  unexpectedly  ac- 

Iquainted  with  their  little  ways,  and 
backed  up  by  the  authority  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  they  soon  desisted. 

The  17th  of  July  found  us  en  route 
I  once  more  for  the  Interior.  My  feel¬ 

ings  were  very  much  akin  to  those  of 
Livingstone,  when  he  set  out  from  this 
same  place  on  his  last  journey.  1  had 
a  delightful  sense  of  exhilaration. 
Every  nerve  seemed  to  thrill  with  pleas¬ 
ure  as  I  strode  along  with  buoyant  foot¬ 
steps.  For  the  first  eight  days  we  jour¬ 
neyed  nearly  W.S.W.  through  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Makond^.  The  name  means 
“  bushes,  or  creepers,”  and  a  more  ap¬ 
propriate  title  could  not  be  given  to  the 
district.  The  whole  landscape  is  appar¬ 


ently  one  dead  level  of  tangled  vegeta¬ 
tion,  over  which  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  one  could  struggle  for  miles 
without  once  touching  the  ground  be¬ 
neath.  Through  this  dense  bush  our 
road,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  literally 
burrowed.  The  interlacing  creepers 
overhead  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  the  sky. 
With  bent  back  and  torn  clothes,  inward 
groans  and  copious  perspiration,  we 
struggled  along  in  this  vegetable  tunnel. 
Now  we  ran  our  head  against  a  creeper 
overhanging  our  path  ;  anon  we  tripped 
over  another  treacherously  prepared  for 
our  feet.  Occasionally  a  “  wait-a-bit  ” 
thorn  captured  us,  and  held  us  prisoner 
in  spite  of  our  impatient  ejaculations  of 
annoyance  ;  and  worse  still,  the  porters 
frequently  stepped  upon  caltrops,  in  the 
shape  of  sharp  bush  stumps,  left  in  the 
middle  of  the  path,  which  cut  their  feet 
to  the  very  bone.  The  enormous  labor 
involved  in  carrying  a  weight  of  sixty 
pounds,  in  a  constrained  attitude,  for 
several  hours  per  day,  cannot  easily  be 
realized.  Though  I  am  now  conversant 
with  most  forms  of  travelling  in  East 
Africa,  I  certainly  have  nowhere  experi¬ 
enced  anything  more  trying  both  to  our 
temper  and  our  staying  power. 

The  days  succeeded  each  other  with 
unvarying  monotony  of  painful  toil. 
There  was  ever  the  same  dense  bush, 
the  same  apparent  dead  level  —  no 
streams,  no  rocks,  no  valleys  or  hills. 
Except  in  the  cultivated  patches  around 
villages,  which  were  so  many  breathing 
holes  where  we  were  permitted  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  heaven  and  feel  the 
cooling  freshness  of  the  breeze,  our  view 
was  circumscribed  to  a  few  feet.  A 
landscape  so  uninviting  affords  little 
scope  for  description,  and  I  gladly  leave 
it  to  speak  of  a  subject  much  more  in¬ 
teresting — namely,  the  people  of  Ma- 
kond^. 

Yet,  if  I  describe  these  people  as  I 
found  them,  1  fear  you  will  suspect  me 
of  practical  joking,  or  of  indulging  in 
absurd  "  traveller’s  tales.”  When  I  re¬ 
member  how  the  first  description  of  the 
Australian  Ornithorhynchus  was  re¬ 
ceived,  I  fancy  I  see  your  smile  of  in¬ 
credulity  when  I  introduce  the  duck¬ 
billed  and  tapir-lipped  natives  of  Ma- 
kond^. 

The  Makonde  |}eople  are,  without 
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doubt,  as  ugly  a  set  as  are  to  be  found 
in  East  Africa-  Certainly  they  occupy 
a  very  low  grade  in  the  ladder  of  hu* 
raanity.  Nor  need  the  fact  be  won¬ 
dered  at  when  we  consider  their  environ¬ 
ments  and  the  nature  of  their  country. 
Moreover,  their  natural  cowardice  causes 
them  to  isolate  themselves  in  small  clear¬ 
ings  in  the  bush,  and  until  very  recently 
they  have  held  hardly  any  intercourse 
with  the  people  outside  their  immediate 
district.  They  have  low  squat  figures 
of  the  deepest  ebony  dye,  faces  of  the 
most  forbidding  aspect,  low  foreheads, 
bridgeless  noses,  thick  lips  and  wrinkled 
skin.  They  leave  their  hair  in  its  na¬ 
tive  fuzziness  as  a  rule  ;  but  sometimes 
they  work  large  red  beads  into  it  until 
the  whole  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
huge  mulberry  mass.  This,  however, 
involves  an  operation  so  long  and  trying 
that  it  is  quite  fashionable  to  wear  wigs 
got  up  in  a  similar  style.  These  head¬ 
dresses  weigh  from  six  to  eight  pounds 
each.  So  much  value  do  they  attach  to 
them  that  I  was  baffled  in  every  attempt 
to  secure  a  specimen,  though  I  offered 
an  enormous  price. 

As  their  strong  point  is  their  ugliness, 
they  make  a  business  of  enhancing  it 
by  every  possible  means.  They  cover 
themselves  with  coarsely  executed  fig¬ 
ures  in  bas-relief.  This  is  accomplished 
by  cutting  out  the  desired  patterns  with 
a  knife  three  consecutive  times,  rubbing 
in  charcoal  and  allowing  the  wound  to 
close  between  each  operation.  The  fig¬ 
ures  eventually  appear  raised  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  above  the  general 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  are  of  a  darker 
shade.  Fashion  leads  people  indeed  to 
undergo  many  painful  ordeals  ;  but  few, 
however  enthusiastic,  would  care  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  beautifying  process  so  excruci¬ 
ating  as  that  of  the  Makonde. 

Yet  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  hideous  adornment  is  to  at¬ 
tract  and  captivate  by  adding  to  their 
charms.  “  She  to  conquer,”  may 
be  said  of  the  painfully  embellished  Ma¬ 
konde  damsel.  While  a  European  would 
praise  the  beauty  of  his  mistress’  figure, 
the  irresistible  charm  of  her  eye,  the 
softness  of  her  skin,  or  the  delicate  rich¬ 
ness  of  her  complexion,  a  Makonde  beau 
would  fall  into  raptures  over  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  her  tattooing,  the  size 
and  brilliancy  of  her  pelelS  (of  which 


more  anon),  her  energetic  movements  in 
the  dance,  and  the  ear-piercing  sharp 
ness  of  her  scream — not  to  speak  of  the 
splendid  development  of  her  muscles, 
which  generally  show  great  working 
power.  In  the,  moonlit  nights,  when 
his  soul  with  beer  and  the  dance  is 
wrought  to  gladness  within  him,  his 
affection  expresses  itself  most  fondly  in 
stroking  her  sculptured  skin. 

The  pelel^  is,  however,  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  addition  to  the  charms  of 
the  Makond^  women.  This  is  a  circu¬ 
lar  piece  of  wood  variously  carved  and 
adorned,  and  generally  about  two  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  worn  in  the  upper 
lip,  which,  of  course,  becomes  enor¬ 
mously  extended  to  receive  it,  and  which 
appears  simply  like  an  india-rubber  band 
round  the  ornament.  Of  course,  the 
insertion  of  so  large  a  piece  of  unyield¬ 
ing  material  is  a  prolonged  operation. 
The  process  commences  in  childhood 
by  the  insertion  of  a  wooden  pin.  As 
the  girl  grows  this  is  removed  and  a 
larger  one  put  in,  until,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  the  pelele  has  attained  its  full 
size.  In  early  womanhood  the  upper 
lip  with  its  strange  embellishment  sticks 
straight  out  from  the  face,  and  when 
seen  a  little  way  off  appears  not  unlike 
a  duck’s  bill.  In  more  advanced  years, 
however,  the  lip  hangs  down,  quite  cov¬ 
ering  the  mouth — indeed,  actually  reach¬ 
ing  below  the  chin.  At  this  stage  it 
irresistibly  reminds  one  of  the  snout  of 
the  tapir  ;  and  the  resemblance  is  made 
still  more  striking  by  the  flatness  of  the 
nose  and  the  thickness  of  the  lips. 

These  extraordinary  ornaments  are 
highly  prized  by  the  Makonde,  and  1 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  obtain  more 
than  a  single  specimen,  and  that  had 
not  even  been  worn.  It  was  believed 
that  if  a  pelel^  fell  into  my  possession  I 
would  certainly  work  some  black  magic 
on  the  seller,  and  produce  dire  mischief 
generally.  Doubtless  they  are  all  the 
more  prized  by  the  wives  because  they  are 
invariably  the  affectionate  handiwork  of 
their  husbands.  A  Makonde  lady  would 
no  more  think  of  disposing  of  her  pelel^ 
than  a  European  lady  of  her  marriage 
ring.  When  a  woman  dies  this  much- 
prized  ornament  is  always  most  relig¬ 
iously  preserved  by  her  husband  or 
near  relatives  ;  and  when  they  go  to  wa¬ 
ter  the  grave — with  beer,  not  tears — the 
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peiele  is  likewise  taken  to  show  that  her 
memory  is  still  faithfully  cherished. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  both  men  and 
women  wear  the  simple  loin-cloth  ;  not 
from  any  poverty  or  lack  of  material, 
but  merely  in  order  that  the  beauty 
marks  may  be  shown  to  full  advantage. 
Their  houses  are  of  the  common  beehive 
shape.  They  are  seldom  large,  but  on 
the  whole  tolerably  clean.  Otherwise 
their  social  condition  presents  no  feat¬ 
ures  calling  for  particular  notice. 

Their  domestic  customs,  however,  are 
interesting  and  curious  ;  quite  as  much 
so  as  their  system  of  personal  ornamen¬ 
tation.  In  the  case  of  a  marriage  the 
bride  is  not,  as  in  many  East  African 
tribes,  sold  to  the  bridegroom.  Her 
will  is  left  free,  and  she  is  even  allowed 
to  have  the  chief  voice  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  behavior  of  the  women, 
both  before  and  after  marriage,  is  said 
to  be  scrupulously  correct.  The  slight¬ 
est  straying  from  the  narrow  path  is  in¬ 
variably  visited  with  condign  punish¬ 
ment.  From  the  time  of  a  child’s  birth 
until  it  is  able  to  speak  the  mother  holds 
not  the  slightest  communication  with 
her  husband.  It  is  firmly  believed  that 
some  dire  mischief  would  befall  the  lit¬ 
tle  innocent  were  its  father  even  10  enter 
the  hut  during  that  period.  As  soon  as 
it  is  able  to  utter  words  the  child  is  car¬ 
ried  to  some  point  where  two  cross¬ 
roads  meet.  There  it  is  washed  and 
rubbed  with  oil,  and  finally  handed  over 
to  the  father,  who  may  thenceforth  re¬ 
sume  his  domestic  and  marital  rights. 
The  point  of  junction  of  two  roads  is 
always  in  East  Africa  considered  to  have 
some  special  virtue  or  significance. 
There  good  or  bad  spirits  take  up  their 
abode.  When  a  man  dies  the  sweepings 
of  the  hut  he  occupied  are  carefully  car¬ 
ried  out  and  deposited  there  is  some  old 
broken  pot. 

The  want  of  intelligence  is  very  no¬ 
ticeable  among  the  Makondt*.  They  do 
not  betray  the  slightest  sign  of  desiring 
to  rise  above  their  present  position. 
They  have  abundance  of  cloth,  but  will 
not  use  it  except  on  the  occasion  of 
some  grand  fete  ;  then  they  huddle  it 
on  in  voluminous  folds.  They  are  rich 
enough  to  get  many  desirable  articles 
from  the  coast  ;  but  they  are  quite  satis¬ 
fied  to  do,  as  their  fathers  have  done, 
without  them.  They  have  abundance 


of  food,  but  they  won’t  sell  it.  They 
prefer  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  grain 
in  making  pomb^  (native  beer).  At 
certain  times  the  whole  population  goes 
in  for  a  debauch  which  lasts  not  unfre- 
quently  a  week  or  more.  When  a  Ma- 
kond^  dies  he  is  “  waked  ”  right  roy¬ 
ally  ;  all  his  grain  stores  are  converted 
into  pombe,  and  every  one  for  miles 
round  gets  gloriously  drunk. 

It  used  to  afford  me  intense  amuse¬ 
ment  to  watch  them  gathering  round  me 
when  I  was  about  to  take  observations 
of  the  sun  or  stars.  As  the  artificial 
horizon  was  being  put  in  order,  and  the 
sextant,  with  its  complicated-looking 
appearance,  produced  from  its  box,  an 
expectant  hush  of  awe  would  fall  upon 
the  crowd.  With  eyes  and  mouth 
opened  to  their  widest  they  would  gaze 
in  helpless  wonderment  at  my  mysteri¬ 
ous  preparations.  When,  finally,  the 
instrument  was  taken  in  hand  and  di¬ 
rected  to  the  heavenly  body,  the  climax 
of  excitement  was  reached.  The  women 
usually  decamped  in  hot  haste,  and  the 
children  raised  a  howl  of  terror,  while 
the  men  showed  their  consternation  by 
promptly  standing  clear  of  the  apparent 
line  of  vision,  and  talking  wildly.  They 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  nervous 
if  I  had  actually  accomplished  the  sen¬ 
sational  feat  of  bringing  down  a  star. 

Let  us  now  take  leave  of  the  Makonde 
and  hasten  on  our  way. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  country  as  a 
seeming  dead  level.  In  reality,  how¬ 
ever,  it  rises  steadily  in  altitude  as  we 
proceed  westward.  At  eighty  miles  in¬ 
land  we  reach  a  height  of  no  less  than 
two  thousand  feet.  Beyond  this  point 
we  abruptly  descend  again  to  a  great 
plain  only  three  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level.  This  plain  is  distinguished 
by  being  quite  free  from  bushes  and 
creepers,  though  it  is  covered  with  a 
thin  open  forest  of  small  trees.  Its 
most  remarkable  feature,  however,  is 
the  number  of  extraordinary  isolated 
hills  which  rise  precipitously  on  all 
hands,  and  assume  the  most  fantastic 
shapes.  An  imaginative  describer  of 
scenery  might  almost  exhaust  his  fancy 
in  comparing  them  with  a  variety  of  ob¬ 
jects.  There  are  Cleopatra’s  needles, 
saddle-back  towers,  domes,  cones,  col¬ 
umns,  etc.  An  inexperienced  observer 
would  probably  be  apt  to  revel  in  vol- 
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canic  eruptions,  and  other  grand  con¬ 
vulsions,  in  his  endeavors  to  account 
for  these  curious  phenomena  ;  but  in 
reality  they  result  simply  from  the  de¬ 
nudation  of  the  surrounding  country — 
the  solid  compact  cores  defying  the 
wearing  influences  at  work,  and  hence 
standing  out  in  the  manner  referred  to. 

This  great  plain  has,  in  former  times, 
been  well  populated  ;  but  at  present  ic 
lies  utterly  waste,  owing  to  the  devas¬ 
tating  slave  wars  which  were  so  lament¬ 
ably  rife  about  fifteen  years  ago.  It 
was  on  this  very  plain  that  Livingstone, 
then  on  his  last  journey,  got  such  a  hor¬ 
rifying  glimpse  of  these  fearful  raids — 
an  experience  by  the  description  of 
which  he  succeeded  in  rousing  the  in¬ 
terest  of  civilized  Europe,  and  in  start¬ 
ing  a  movement  that  culminated  in  the 
Treaty  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Traffic  in  East  Africa. 

In  common  with  most  people  I  had 
formed  the  notion  that  the  Treaty  had 
really  been  carried  into  effect,  and  that 
the  infamous  trade  had  been  practically 
extinguished  in  the  coast  regions.  You 
may  imagine  my  surprise,  then,  in  dis¬ 
covering  that  I  was  laboring  under  a 
complete  delusion.  In  crossing  this 
tract  of  country  I  found  slavery  carried 
on  in  the  most  open  and  unblushing 
manner.  The  appearance  of  a  slave 
caravan  was  one  of  the  most  common 
occurrences.  During  my  brief  stay  on 
the  Rovuma  I  personally  saw  four  of 
considerable  dimensions  and  heard  of 
several  others  which,  through  suspicion 
of  our  intentions,  cautiously  avoided 
us.  They  were  all  in  clvarge  of  natives. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  I  wit¬ 
nessed  none  of  the  sickening  horrors 
described  by  many  travellers,  and  stiii 
more  frequently  by  imaginative  senti¬ 
mentalists  who  revel  in  the  sensational. 
One  of  the  caravans  had,  when  I  met  it, 
been  on  the  march  for  more  than  a 
month.  Yet,  strange  to  relate,  there 
were  no  signs  of  starvation  or  disease. 
None  could  be  said  to  be  overloaded, 
neither  was  there  anything  to  indicate 
ill-treatment.  Naturally,  after  so  long 
a  journey,  there  were  a  few  with  sore 
feet,  though  not  so  lame  as  to  imply 
positive  cruelty. 

Most  of  the  men  and  some  of  the 
women  were  in  slave-sticks.  The  slave- 
stick  is  a  pole  two  inches  thick,  forked 


at  one  end  so  as  to  receive  the  slave's 
neck,  round  which  it  is  securely  fastened. 
There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  un¬ 
happy  prisoner  travels  with  this  awkward 
appendage.  If  he  is  single  and  has  a 
load,  the  free  end  of  the  stick  is  tied 
behind  to  the  load  (which  is  always 
cylindrical  in  shape),  and  thus  if  he  falls 
he  runs  an  imminent  risk  of  strangulation 
or  of  dislocation  of  the  neck.  Some¬ 
times  a  small  boy  carries  the  free  end  ; 
but  the  most  common  practice  is  to  lie 
two  slaves  together  by  their  sticks.  .\t 
night  these  are  taken  off,  but  to  prevent 
their  escape,  each  has  the  one  arm  tied 
down  on  the  leg  and  the  other  fastened 
to  the  neck.  In  this  condition  they  can¬ 
not  even  rise  from  the  ground. 

The  most  unpleasant  sight  to  me  was 
the  appearance  of  several  women,  well 
dressed,  and  with  a  profusion  of  orna¬ 
ments,  in  various  parts  of  the  caravan. 
These  poor  creatures  were  slaves  like 
the  others,  but  had  been  deluded  by  their 
owners  into  the  belief  that  they  would 
not  be  sold,  but  retained  as  wives.  Un¬ 
der  this  vain  expectation  they  were  plac¬ 
ed  as  spies  and  keepers  over  their  unfor¬ 
tunate  companions.  Feeling  thus  a 
certain  sense  of  ownership,  they  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  office  with  great  appar¬ 
ent  relish.  The  sad  day  of' retribution, 
however,  comes  only  too  soon.  When¬ 
ever  the  coast  is  reached  they  find  to 
their  dismay  that  their  anticipations  were 
simply  “  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of.”  They  are  at  oncestfipped  of  their 
short-lived  finery,  and  sold  with  the  rest. 

If  slaves  are  treated  more  considerate¬ 
ly  now  than  in  former  times,  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  it  is  owing  to  greater 
natural  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  mas¬ 
ters.  There  is  another  very  obvious  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  fact.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  the  victims  shipped  to  Zanzibar 
or  Pemba  has  naturally  raised  their 
value.  Thus  slaves  being  more  precious 
animals  than  they  once  were,  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  the  interest  of  the  owners  to  get 
them  down  to  the  coast  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

1  suppose  I  have  written  enough  on 
this  sad  subject,  and  you  will  be  glad 
to  pass  with  me  to  something  less  de¬ 
pressing.  I  have  remarked  that  the 
plain  which  we  are  now  traversing  is  a 
vast  uninhabited  waste.  For  eight  days 
we  saw  no  sign  of  humanity,  with  the 
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solitary  exception  of  one  small  village 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  river  Ro- 
vuma.  If  the  country,  however,  was 
destitute  of  human  beings,  it  speedily 
became  evident  to  us  that  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  swarming  with  game.  Forthwith 
I  was  entirely  under  the  fascinating  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  chase,  and  gave  promise 
of  developing  into  a  veritable  Nimrod. 
Now  1  was  after  crocodiles  or  hippopot¬ 
ami  in  a  rickety  canoe  on  the  Rovuma. 
Anon,  in  the  early  morning  or  afternoon, 

I  was  eagerly  tracking  out  the  antelope 
or  wild  boar,  while  the  night  was  given 
up  to  an  exciting  watch  for  lions  and 
hyenas.  The  adventures  I  have  had, 
the  number  of  big  game  I  have  shot,  and 
the  thousands  of  other  matters  of  inter¬ 
est  connected  with  my  sport  on  the  Up- 
]>er  Rovuma  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
detail  at  length.  Just  think  of  the  va¬ 
riety  !  Giraffe,  buffalo,  quagga,  zebra, 
eland,  gnu,  harrisbuck,  harte-t>eest,  etc. 
Let  me,  however,  mention  two  incidents 
which  are  worth  describing. 

According  to  my  usual  habit,  I  had 
started  off  with  two  of  my  men  at  the 
first  streak  of  dawn,  so  as  to  get  well  in 
advance  of  the  porters,  who  are  usually 
noisy  enough  to  frighten  any  game  with¬ 
in  a  mile  of  them.  Shortly  after  leaving 
camp,  and  while  stealthily  moving  along 
the  beautifully  wooded  banks  of  the  river 
Lujend^,  we  sighted  a  fine  boar.  I 
fired  immediately  and  was  certain  1  had 
hit  it  ;  but,  much  to  my  surprise,  it 
bolted  off  with  incredible  speed.  I  start¬ 
ed  after  it,  however,  and  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  suddenly  drop 
dead.  It  had  actually  been  snot  through 
the  heart,  but  had  sufficient  vital  force 
left  for  its  swift  race  of  a  hundred  yards 
or  more.  Having  secured  its  fine  tusks, 
we  proceeded  once  more  on  our  way. 
For  the  next  half-hour  anything  we  saw 
was  too  far  off  to  be  easily  got  at.  This 
was  rather  slow  work  ;  so  I  detached  my 
two  men  to  the  right  and  left  to  make  a 
reconnoissance,  while  I  proceeded  for¬ 
ward  with  my  good  double-barrelled 
rifle.  Passing  through  a  fine  clump  of 
trees  I  suddenly  emerged  on  a  charm¬ 
ingly  retired  grassy  glade,  in  the  centre 
of  which  grazed  a  small  herd  of  water- 
buck — a  male  and  three  females.  In¬ 
stinctively  withdrawing  behind  a  tree  I 
forgot  the  landscape  at  the  sight  of  the 
game.  Making  a  swift  mental  calcula¬ 


tion  of  the  distance,  and  almost  involun¬ 
tarily  adjusting  the  sights,  I  hurriedly 
aimed  and  fired.  The  roar  of  the  gun 
echoing  through  the  solitude  sounded  the 
death-knell  of  one  of  the  females.  The 
other  three  jumped  forward  simultane¬ 
ously  as  if  they  themselves  had  received 
a  shock.  Then,  like  inanimate  statues 
they  stood  transfixed,  gazing  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  unwonted  sound  which 
had  burst  upon  their  ears.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  I  ruthlessly  fired  once 
more  and  a  second  dropped.  The 
remaining  two  again  bounded  forward  ; 
but  a  plaintive  pathetic  cry  from  the  last 
one  shot  brought  the  male  back  instantly 
to  her  side.  In  his  ignorance  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  nature  of  the  danger,  his  first  instinct 
apparently  was  to  protect  his  mate.  With 
a  look  of  obvious  distress  he  began  smell¬ 
ing  her  all  round,  while  I,  having  no 
more  cartridges,  stepped  forth  from  my 
hiding-place.  In  a  moment  the  beauti¬ 
ful  creature  saw  me,  and  again  it  stood  as 
if  petrified,  in  one  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  attitudes  conceivable.  Its  side  was 
toward  me  ;  its  head,  erect,  was  turned 
so  as  to  face  me,  while  its  large  lustrous 
eyes  seemed  almost  bursting  from  their 
sockets.  It  was  the  very  personification 
of  grace  and  dignity.  I  was  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  so  struck  with  the  sight  that  I  could 
only  stand  and  admire  the  splendid  pose 
and  feel  repentant  at  my  morning’s  work. 
After  we  had  thus  gazed  for  a  moment 
at  each  other  I  began  to  marvel  that  the 
animal  made  no  attempt  to  flee.  I  moved 
forward,  and  still  it  remained  stationary. 
My  uneasy  conscience  began  to  suggest 
the  possibility  of  its  attacking  me  ;  but 
the  thought  was  instantly  dismissed,  as 
it  was  only  too  evident  that  the  poor 
brute  was  simply  paralyzed  with  terror. 
Still  I  approached,  and  still  it  stood 
motionless.  I  was  within  fifteen  yards 
of  it  before  it  gathered  its  wits  together 
and  made  for  the  forest.  Just  as  it 
reached  the  edge  of  the  glade,  however, 
a  cry  was  uttered  by  its  dying  mate,  and 
so  much  stronger  was  its  natural  affec¬ 
tion  than  its  fear,  that  it  instantly  check¬ 
ed  its  flight  and  turned  once  more.  I 
felt  so  remorseful  and  impressed  by  the 
touching  scene  that  I  hurried  away  from 
the  spot  to  avoid  witnessing  the  butchers’ 
glee  of  my  men,  who  just  then  appear¬ 
ed,  and  I  shot  no  more  that  day. 

My  second  adventure  was  of  a  differ- 
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ent  description,  and  of  a  much  more  ex* 
citing  character.  We  were  still  pushing 
along  the  banks  of  the  Lujend^,  and,  as 
on  the  occasion  just  referred  to,  I  was 
far  ahead  of  my  caravan,  accompanied 
by  my  attendant  and  a  guide.  It  was 
an  hour  since  we  had  left  our  last  camp, 
and  we  had  seen  little  game.  Suddenly 
we  heard  a  sound  which  made  us  instinc¬ 
tively  pause  and  exclaim,  "  Simba  !’’ 
(lion)  Another  minute,  and  the  roar 
was  repeated  nearer  and  clearer  than 
l)efore,  sending  a  cold  shiver  through 
our  very  bones,  though  we  felt  quite 
safe.  Following  the  direction  of  the 
noise,  we  got  near  enough  to  make  out 
that  there  were  two  lions,  probably  play¬ 
ing  with  each  other.  My  companions 
were  evidently  becoming  nervous,  and 
were  anxious  to  make  a  detour  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  the  vicinity  of  the 
dreaded  animals.  But  meantime  my 
imagination  was  busy  and  my  blood  was 
fired.  I  pictured  myself  as  a  lion-hunter 
indulging  in  various  deeds  of  daring, 
and  encountering  all  sorts  of  thrilling 
experiences.  To  the  men’s  consterna¬ 
tion  I  pulled  myself  up  (I  suppose  in  a 
striking  attitude)  and  heroically  declared 
my  intention  of  hunting  up  the  monarch 
of  the  wilds  to  his  very  lair  !  If  they 
were  frightened  they  might  leave  me  to 
go  alone  !  The  good  fellows,  finding 
that  I  was  bent  upon  adventure,  and 
feeling  a  measure  of  confidence  behind 
my  heavy  express  rifle,  protested  that 
they  would  on  no  account  desert  me. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  in  my  secret 
heart  considerably  relieved  by  this  loyal 
declaration,  and  on  we  pressed — I  in 
front. 

The  first  part  of  the  way  led  through 
the  open  forest.  Here  we  felt  quite 
secure,  as  we  could  easily  see  some  dis¬ 
tance  ahead,  and  could  not  be  taken 
by  surprise.  This  space  we  stealthily 
though  swiftly  traversed,  when,  to  my 
disappointment,  we  suddenly  came  upon 
an  expanse  of  dense  jungle  grass,  in 
which  the  lions  were  evidently  located. 
This  was  more  than  I  had  bargained  for. 

I  had  counted  upon  getting  at  least  an 
open  field  where  the  game  could  be 
sighted  without  being  disagreeably  near. 
But,  manifestly,  in  this  jungle  no  such 
chance  was  possible,  and  my  valor  began 
to  ooze  away.  I  was  rapidly  realizing 
bow  sapient  and  acceptable  was  the  phi- 
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losophy  of  the  epigramatist  who  argued 
that 

Those  who  fly  may  fight  again, 

Which  he  can  never  do  that’s  slain." 

when,  observing  the  satisfaction  of  the 
men  at  my  apparent  hesitation,  I  threw 
prudence  to  the  winds,  and  plunged 
obstinately  in  among  the  grass,  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  baffled. 

Now  began  the  dangerous  part  of  the 
programme.  We  could  not  see  a  yard 
ahead.  Our  only  guide  to  the  position 
of  the  dangerous  creatures  was  their  oc¬ 
casional  growling  as  they  continued  their 
savage  play.  If  that  stopped  our  pre¬ 
dicament  would  be  by  no  means  an  en¬ 
viable  one.  Our  every  step  had  to  be 
studied.  The  slightest  sound  would 
have  put  the  lions  on  the  alert,  and  all 
our  labor  would  have  been  lost.  Thus, 
then,  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of 
growing  excitement  and  palpitation  of 
heart,  we  slowly  advanced  some  dis- 
ance.  The  perspiration  trickled  down 
my  face  and  body  till  my  clothes  were 
quite  drenched.  At  intervals,  as  the 
deep-mouthed  growl  or  terrific  roar  fill¬ 
ed  the  air,  we  would  feel  the  cold  shiver 
of  intense  awe  and  stand  staring  till  it 
was  over.  We  had  laboriously  glided 
to  within  twenty  yards  of  the  lions, 
when  we  were  startled  by  a  sudden  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  sounds  which  had  hitherto 
guided  us.  The  silence  brought  with  it 
a  feeling  of  dismay,  for  it  plainly  told 
us  we  either  had  been  scented  or  heard. 
We  uttered  not  a  whisper,  but  anxiously 
looked  the  question,  "  What  is  now  to  be 
done  ?” 

If  I  had  been  alone  I  should  certainly 
have  given  up  the  adventure  at  once  ; 
but  in  presence  of  the  men  my  false  pride 
stifled  the  inward  impulse.  With  eager, 
beseeching  looks  they  gesticulated  to 
me  to  go  back  ;  but,  remembering  how 
heroically  I  had  said  “  Forward  !”  I 
once  more  braced  up  my  nerves  to  see 
the  enterprise  to  the  bitter  end— though 
in  my  heart  I  secretly  regretted  my  first 
rashness.  Once  more,  then,  we  moved 
onward.  Our  precautions  had  to  be 
redoubled.  We  progressed  inch  by  inch. 
Every  sense  was  on  the  alert,  and  each 
rifle  was  held  ready  for  instant  action. 
My  feelings  were  wrought  to  a  pitch  of 
extreme  pain.  It  seemed  as  if  the  violent 
beating  of  my  heart  would  be  heard. 
The  moments  were  like  minutes.  At 
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any  instant  we  might  be  upon  the  lions, 
or  more  probably,  they  upon  us.  The 
suspense  became  unbearable,  and  once 
more  my  resolution  wavered  under  the 
overpowering  excitement.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  crash  behind  me,  which 
almost  froze  my  blood.  Mechanically 
my  rifle  leaped  to  my  shoulder,  and  I 
turned  in  the  full  expectation  of  seeing 
one  of  my  men  in  the  clutches  of  the 
lion.  You  may  imagine  my  relief  when 
I  perceived  how  much  less  tragic  was 
the  occasion  of  the  noise.  My  followers 
had,  in  their  uncontrollable  terror,  taken 
to  headlong  flight.  I  had  just  time  by 
a  glance  to  take  in  the  situation,  when  a 
still  louder  crash  in  front  recalled  my 
attention  to  that  quarter.  One  lion  and 
then  the  other  bounded  from  their  play¬ 
ground  so  swiftly  that  I  got  the  merest 
glimpse  of  them.  Ere  I  could  raise  my 
rifle  they  were  out  of  sight  in  the  long 
grass.  They  were  not  more  than  ten 
yards  distant  when  they  fled,  and,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  panic-stricken 
retreat  of  the  men,  one  minute  more 
would  have  brought  the  noble  animals  in 


sight,  and  given  me  a  chance  of  two 
good  shots.  The  denouement  brought  a 
curious  conflict  of  feeling.  I  was  ex¬ 
tremely  relieved  and  intensely  disap¬ 
pointed.  Returning  to  my  men,  I 
vented  my  excitement  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
dignation,  under  which  the  poor  fellows 
were,  of  course,  becomingly  humble. 
Thus,  with  a  comical  sense  of  having 
done  my  duty,  I  returned  to  the  footpath 
and  rejoined  iny  caravan. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  Itule,  whence  I  now  address 
you.  To-morrow  I  go  out  to  begin  the 
inspection  of  the  much-talked-of  coal¬ 
fields,  with  which  rumor  has  enriched 
this  district.  I  venture,  however,  to 
give  you  a  quiet  hint,  for  which  I  hope 
you  will  be  sufficiently  grateful.  Don’t 
by  any  means  buy  up  shares  in  any  pres¬ 
ent  or  prospective  Rovuma  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  or  you  will  have  your  fingers 
burned — not  by  the  coal,  but  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  it.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  suspi¬ 
cion.  A  few  days  will  test  the  truth  of  it.. 

Yours,  etc.,  Joseph  Thomson. 

— Good  Words. 


OUT  OF  THE  BEATEN  TRACK  IN  MADAGASCAR:  A  VISIT  TO  THE 
ANTANKARANA  SAKALAVA. 


Finding  myself  at  Nosib^,  after  a 
delightful  trip  round  the  Comoro  Isl¬ 
ands,  I  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  my  proximity  to  the  mainland  of 
Madagascar  to  visit  that  interesting  coun¬ 
try.  My  wish  was  to  visit  some  part  of 
the  island  unknown,  or  at  least  little 
known,  to  European  travellers.  Acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  French  Command¬ 
ant,  I  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  in¬ 
dependent  tribe  inhabiting  the  north¬ 
west  peninsula  of  the  island,  called  An- 
tankardna,  or  “  people  of  the  rocks.” 
Wishing  to  travel  as  quickly  as  possible, 
I  engaged  a  fine  lakan  or  canoe,  which 
could  carry  a  good  deal  of  sail,  and  en¬ 
gaged  a  crew  of  four  at  two  francs  a  day 
and  their  rice.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  French  Commandant,  I  secured 
the  services  of  an  excellent  guide — Pros¬ 
per  by  name,  a  native  of  Nosib^,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic.  He  spoke  very  fair 
French,  besides  Malayaski  and  Swahili, 
and  was  invaluable.  Having  purchased 
some  American  cloth  and  bright-colored 
New  Sxaixs.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  6 


handkerchiefs  to  trade  for  food  with,  my 
preparations  were  complete,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  ist  of  August  I  set  sail 
with  my  little  party.  Although  the 
mainland  of  Madagascar  is  well  in  sight 
from  Nosibe,  yet  when  we  were  packed 
into  the  canoe,  luggage  and  all,  it  looked 
anything  but  safe  to  put  out  to  sea  in  her. 
We  did  not  get  very  far  from  land  before 
a  good  breeze  sprang  up,  and  we  sailed 
along  grandly,  and  reached  the  island 
of  Nosifaly  soon  after  noon.  The 
breeze  now  dying  away,  and  it  being 
terribly  hot  in  the  lakan,  I  determined 
to  camp  for  the  night  in  this  small,  well- 
wooded  island,  which  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  very  narrow  channel. 
There  is  a  small  village  inhabited  by 
Sakalavas,  whose  chief  received  me  very 
civilly,  and  gave  me  a  nice  clean  hut  to 
sleep  in.  The  people  mostly  talked 
Swahili,  which  they  have  picked  up  from 
the  Arabs,  who  have  a  small  trading 
station  on  the  mainland  close  by.  The 
next  morning,  starting  before  five,  we 
54 
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sailed  along  the  coast  steering  north  for 
Ifasy.  Evening  brought  us  to  this  im¬ 
portant  native  trading* place,  and  here  I 
intended  to  leave  m}'  canoe  and  walk  up 
to  the  capital  of  the  Antankarana.  The 
capital  is  called  Ankarana,  and  the  king’s 
name  is  Ratsimikro.  Accordingly,  1 
placed  my  canoe  in  charge  of  an  Arab 
merchant,  and  prepared  for  a  march  on 
the  morrow.  I  started  the  next  day 
soon  after  four  o’clock,  and  almost  be¬ 
fore  it  was  light,  Prosper  carrying  my 
gun  and  cartridges. 

I  had  considerable  difficulty  with  Pros¬ 
per,  who  was  one  of  those  people  who 
are  bom  idle,  but  I  managed  to  make 
him  keep  up  without  resorting  to  blows. 
We  marched  for  four  hours  and  a  half 
over  very  rough  country,  doing  I  think 
about  twelve  miles,  and  then  halted  for 
breakfast — coffee,  rice,  and  bananas — 
started  again  at  ten,  and  walked  till 
twelve,  when  we  halted  till  four.  Again 
making  a  start,  we  reached  a  good-sized 
village,  called  Manemb^to,  a  little  before 
seven.  We  had  walked  I  calculate  about 
thirty  miles — a  very  good  day’s  work. 
We  had  a  capital  dinner  here  of  fowls 
and  rice — fowls  are  very  plentiful  in  this 
part  of  Madagascar,  and  can  be  bought 
for  about  twopence  apiece.  The  natives 
here  told  me  that  Ankarana  was  not  more 
than  three  hours’  journey  from  Manem- 
bato,  so  I  resolved  on  an  early  start  so 
as  to  reach  the  capital  before  breakfast. 
Accordingly  starting  at  sunrise,  I  arrived 
in  sight  of  the  capital  a  little  before 
nine.  1  halted  outside  the  town  and 
sent  Prosper  to  inform  King  Ratsimiaro 
of  my  arrival.  He  soon  returned  to 
say  that  the  king  would  receive  me  at 
once  at  the  conference  tree  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  town,  and  I  could  hear  the 
tum-tums  beating  announcing  that  he 
was  on  his  way  there.  Accordingly, 
taking  with  me  a  large  sheath  knife  I 
had  brought  as  a  present  for  his  majes¬ 
ty,  and  accompanied  by  Prosper  as  in¬ 
terpreter,  I  at  once  proceeded  to  the  in¬ 
terview.  The  king  was  seated  under 
the  tree  (a  magnificent  tamarind),  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  chiefs.  A  chair  for  me 
was  placed  on  his  right,  and  when  I  ad¬ 
vanced,  helmet  in  hand,  he  rose,  shook 
hands  very  cordially,  and  motioned  me 
to  be  seated.  He  ffrst  inquired  if  1  had 
come  to  trade  there,  and  when  I  told 
him  no,  he  said  he  was  very  sorry,  as  he 


wanted  some  white  traders  to  come  there 
very  much.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  was 
a  praying  man,  and  he  seemed  much  re¬ 
lieved  when  I  told  him  no.  I  explained 
I  was  merely  a  traveller,  and  being  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  the  country,  I  had  walked  up 
from  Ifasy.  He  could  not  make  out 
why  I  had  walked.  Why  had  I  not 
come  in  a  filanjdna  (palanquin),  and 
when  I  told  him  I  preferred  walking,  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  did  not 
quite  believe  me.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  the  English  preferred  the  Hovas  to 
the  Sakalavas — whether  I  had  ever  seen 
Queen  Ranavklona  —  whether  Queen 
Victoria  loved  her  very  much  ;  and 
then  he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
Queen  V'^ictoria  would  love  him  if  she 
knew  him  better.  I  did  not  like  to 
offend  his  majesty  by  telling  him  that 
probably  Queen  Victoria  was  quite  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  existence,  so  I  acquiesced. 

I  then  presented  him  with  the  knife  I 
had  brought  with  me,  and  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  remain  a  few  days  in  the  capital. 
He  told  me  a  house  was  ready  for  me, 
and  that  in  the  evening  there  would  be 
plenty  of  to^ka  (rum).  We  then  shook 
hands  again,  and  I  went  off  with  Prosper 
in  search  of  my  house.  I  found  my 
boys  already  in  possession  of  one  to 
which  they  had  been  directed  by  one  of 
the  chiefs.  I  started  them  off  at  once 
to  buy  some  fowls  for  breakfast,  as  it 
was  now  nearly  noon  and  I  had  eaten 
nothing  since  leaving  Manemb^to.  They 
soon  came  back  shouting  ”omby,  omby” 
(an  ox,  an  ox),  and  sure  enough  be¬ 
hind  them  came  a  fine  bullock  the  king 
had  sent  me  as  a  present.  Soon  after¬ 
ward  some  girls  arrived  with  a  couple 
of  geese,  a  couple  of  fowls,  and  a  basket 
full  of  cocoa-nuts  and  bananas.  Here 
was  a  princely  supply  for  six  men,  and  I 
had  soon  made  an  excellent  breakfast. 
Having  smoked  a  pipe  and  ordered  the 
boys  to  kill  the  bullock  and  get  dinner 
ready  by  sundown,  I  started  off  to  walk 
round  the  towm.  There  was  nothing  of 
interest  to  be  seen  in  it,  and  I  think  the 
roost  striking  feature  was  the  enormous 
number  of  drinking  shanties.  1  have 
seen  a  town  in  northern  Queensland 
where  every  fourth  house  was  a  public, 
but  in  Ankarina  I  believe  you  could  buy 
rum  in  every  hut.  The  houses  were  as 
a  rule  well  built,  some  of  bamboo,  but 
mostly  of  the  rufia  palm,  and  they  were 
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scrupulously  clean.  There  were  no 
stores  of  any  sort,  as  they  buy  all  their 
goods  at  Ifasy  from  the  .\rabs.  I  had 
a  long  conversation  with  one  of  the 
leading  Antankar^na  chiefs,  who  gave 
me  a  good  deal  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  tribe.  It  seems  they  own 
about  800  square  miles  of  country,  and 
number  about  20,000  souls.  The  coun¬ 
try,  as  its  name  implies,  is  very  rocky 
and  full  of  caves,  many  of  which  are 
used  as  dwelling-places.  In  religion  the 
people  are  a  sort  of  Deists,  believing  in 
one  supreme  spirit  ;  they  are  also  great 
believers  in  ghosts,  which  they  call  Iblo. 
They  have  a  priestly  caste  called  On- 
j.ltsy,  whom  they  hold  in  great  respect, 
and  who  have  the  power  of  driving 
away  the  Iblos  if  they  make  themselves 
too  objectionable.  They  own  lots  of 
cattle,  which  flourish  well  on  the  sweet 
grass  that  grows  on  the  rocky  slopes, 
and  they  cultivate  cocoa-nuts,  sugar¬ 
cane  (to  make  into  rum),  bananas, 
ground  nuts,  and  the  rufia  palm,  with 
which  they  build  their  houses  and  also 
make  mats  and  a  coarse  kind  of  lamba 
or  cloth,  with  which  they  clothe  them¬ 
selves.  They  seem  a  very  happy,  idle 
people  with  no  ambition  to  be  more 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  country 
is  beautifully  wooded  and  well  watered, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  money  could  be 
made  by  any  energetic  Englishman  if 
he  settled  at  Ifasy  and  exported  the 
ebony  and  sandal- wood  which  abound 
in  the  forests. 

Just  after  sunset,  and  while  I  was  still 
discussing  my  dinner,  the  tum-tums  be¬ 
gan  to  beat,  and  soon  the  clear  space  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  presented  an 
animated  appearance.  A  sort  of  illu¬ 
mination  was  attempted  by  means  of 
cocoa-nuts  filled  with  bullock’s  fat,  but 
they  did  not  give  much  light,  and  they 
smelled  very  disagreeably.  Mats  had 
been  placed  under  the  old  tamarind  tree 
for  the  king  and  myself,  and  on  repair¬ 
ing  thither  I  found  his  majesty  already 
arrived.  The  people  soon  formed  up 
for  a  dance.  It  was  a  very  curious 
sight,  and  I  never  before  saw  any  native 
dance  quite  like  it.  They  all  formed  in 
a  circle,  and  sang  apparently  a  verse  of 
a  song.  Then  they  went  in  turns  into 
the  centre  of  the  ring  and  danced  wildly 
round,  flourishing  their  spears  and  sing¬ 
ing,  and  then  they  all  joined  in  a  sort  of 
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chorus.  I  fancy  the  solo-singing  was 
extempore.  The  women  did  not  take 
part  in  this  dance,  but  all  sat  together 
and  beat  time  with  their  hands,  and  then 
at  the  finish  they  came  forward  with 
calabashes  full  of  rum  and  presented 
them  to  the  men.  They  danced  the 
same  dance  three  or  four  times,  never 
omitting  the  rum  at  the  end.  His  maj¬ 
esty  kept  pressing  me  also  to  drink,  and 
I  had  to  take  far  more  of  it  than  I  want¬ 
ed.  The  women  now  came  forward  and 
danced,  the  dance  consisting  of  swing¬ 
ing  the  body  backward  and  forward,  all 
the  time  singing  a  plaintive  sort  of  mel¬ 
ody.  I  could  not  help  thinking  how 
well  the  words  from  “  Les  Cloches  de 
Corneville” — "  Just  look  at  that,”  etc. 
— would  have  suited  the  action.  They 
looked  very  picturesque  with  their 
bright-colored  lambas  and  wild-looking 
heads.  They  have  long,  woolly  hair, 
which  they  make  stick  out  from  the 
head  in  little  nobs.  After  the  women 
had  been  dancing  thus  for  some  time 
(the  men  sitting  down  and  beating  time), 
a  man  most  grotesquely  painted  jumped 
in  between  them  and  danced  a  few 
times  up  and  down  the  middle  ;  then 
the  women  screamed,  and  ran  away, 
and  the  men,  jumping  up  and  brandish¬ 
ing  their  spears  in  the  most  threatening 
manner,  rushed  forward  as  if  to  attack 
the  new-comer.  He  at  once  bolted 
down  the  street.  I  afterward  found  out 
that  he  represented  a  Iblo  (ghost),  come 
to  carry  off  one  of  the  women.  After 
he  had  disappeared,  there  was  a  general 
dance  of  rejoicing,  in  which  both  men 
and  women  joined,  and  after  that  more 
rum.  It  was  now  long  past  ten,  so  I 
asked  permission  of  the  king  to  retire  to 
my  hut.  He  replied,  rather  huskily, 
that  it  was  very  early,  but  gave  me  leave 
to  go.  He  also  promised  me  some 
guides  to  take  me  out  in  the  morning. 
The  next  morning  I  determined  to  go 
out  shooting,  so  after  an  early  breakfast 
I  left  the  town  at  seven  o’clock.  I  took 
with  me  Prosper  and  four  of  Ratsimi- 
kro’s  men,  and  left  my  own  boys  at 
home  to  rest  themselves  and  get  over 
the  effects  of  the  previous  evening’s  de¬ 
bauch,  which  were  very  apparent.  About 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  Ankarkna 
there  is  a  fine  forest-clothed  mountain 
called  Ambohitra,  and  thither  I  turned 
my  steps.  There  is  no  four-footed  game 
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to  speak  of  found  in  any  known  part 
of  Madagascar,  and  the  forests  round 
Mount  Ambohitra  proved  no  exception. 

I  shot  a  couple  of  lemurs,  a  sort  of 
monkey  with  a  beautiful  fur,  and  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Madagascar.  I  could  have  shot 
a  good  many  more,  but  they  were  all 
the  same  species,  and  it  seemed  rather 
butchery  to  kill  them.  I  also  shot  a 
very  handsome  bird  about  the  size  of  a 
heron,  called  by  the  natives  “  Voron- 
6sy'’ — white  with  black  point  on  the 
head,  tail,  and  wings.  It  is,  I  fancy,  a 
species  of  Ibis.  I  also  saw  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  little  green  paroquets  so 
common  in  northern  Queensland,  and 
some  bright-plumaged  little  honeysuck- 
ers  I  have  seen  often  in  South  Africa. 
The  forest  itself  was  very  interesting  from 
the  great  variety  of  the  timber,  much  of 
which  was  unknown  to  me.  I  recog¬ 
nized,  however,  ebony,  sandal-wood, 
several  kinds  of  acacia,  the  tamarind, 
mango,  guava,  and  a  great  variety  of 
palm,  especially  the  beautiful  “  travel¬ 
ler’s  palm”  {^Urania  spfciosa),  with  its 
splendid  fan-like  head.  The  first  time 
1  ever  saw  this  tree  was  in  the  cinnamon- 
gardens  in  Ceylon  ;  but  here  seems  its 
natural  home,  and  thousands  clothe  the 
beautiful  slopes  of  Mount  Ambohitra. 
They  supplied  me  with  many  a  good 
drink  this  day,  and  if  it  grows  all  over 
Madagascar  as  luxuriantly  as  it  does  in 
the  country  of  the  Antankar^na,  it 
would  make  travelling  comparatively 
easy.  I  killed  two  snakes  during  my 
walk,  one  a  good-sized  fellow  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  long.  My  guides  told 
me  it  was  not  poisonous.  They  call  all 
snakes  “  kakalava”  (long  enemy),  but 
from  what  I  could  learn,  the  only  one 
they  fear  is  one  they  call  “  pily,”  which 
I  fancy  is  the  boa  of  Africa.  The  Swa¬ 
hili  name  for  the  boa  is  “  p’ili.”  I 
walked  till  eleven,  and  then  rested  till 
two,  when  I  went  down  to  the  lower 
land  and  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
back  toward  the  town.  I  saw  a  good 
many  duck,  both  teal  and  the  brown 
wood-duck  of  Australia :  the  natives 
call  them  all  alike  “  tsiriry.”  I  got 
t-hree  couple,  and  also  a  couple  of  big 
birds  they  call  “vorombi,”  a  kind  of 
goose,  but  I  should  think  rather  fishy  to 
eat.  They  told  me  there  were  plenty  of 
guinea-fowl  about,  and  also  a  little  bird 
they  call  ”  kitanotino,”  which  I  fancy 


from  their  description  must  be  the 
snipe  ;  but  I  saw  none  of  either.  I 
reached  the  town  at  sunset  very  tired, 
and  spent  an  exactly  similar  evening  to 
the  previous  one.  The  king  told  me  he 
would  give  me  a  guide  who  would  take 
me  to  the  coast  a  nearer  way  than  by 
passing  through  Manemb^to,  so  I  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  start  next  day  till  after 
breakfast.  1  presented  his  majesty  with 
my  day’s  bag,  at  which  he  seemed 
pleased.  He  also  hinted  very  plainly 
that  he  would  like  my  gun,  but  that  I 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  part  with  ;  I 
presented  him,  however,  with  twenty- 
five  cartridges,  though  what  he  will  do 
with  them  I  do  not  know — probably  wear 
them  as  a  necklace.  Next  day  1  had 
breakfast  at  six,  and  having  rewarded 
my  guides  of  the  previous  day  with 
some  American  cloth,  I  prepared  to 
start  on  my  return  journey  to  the  coast. 
The  old  king  was  waiting  under  the 
tamarind  tree  to  say  good-by,  and  the 
whole  population  seemed  to  have  con¬ 
gregated  to  witness  my  departure.  As 
1  approached,  the  people  set  up  a  mourn¬ 
ful  kind  of  chant,  which  Prosper  after¬ 
ward  translated  for  me  thus  : 

“  Oh  departing  is  our  friend — oh  !  oh  ! 

Oh  scatter’d  are  the  calfs, 

Oh  weeping  are  the  women. 

Oh  sad  is  our  chief — oh  I  oh  1” 

They  stopped  singing  when  I  reached 
the  place  where  the  king  was  seated.  I 
then  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality, 
and  wished  him  a  long  and  prosperous 
life.  “Go  in  peace,”  was  the  old 
man’s  answer  ;  and  then,  just  as  I  was 
moving  away,  he  asked  again  my  name. 
Prosper  translated  it  into  something 
which  sounded  very  unintelligible.  The 
king  repeated  it  several  times,  and  then 
saying  ”  May  I  never  forget  it,”  he 
waved  his  hand  as  a  final  adieu.  I  took 
one  of  his  men  with  me  as  a  guide  ;  and, 
as  our  little  party  passed  out  of  the  town, 
1  could  hear  them  again  singing  their 
plaintive  melody,  ”  Oh  departing  is  our 
friend — oh  !  oh  !”  A  more  interesting, 
simple-minded  people  it  would  be  hard 
to  find,  and  1  felt  grieved  to  think  that 
civilization  in  the  shape  of  rum  must  in 
no  long  period  deteriorate  if  not  entire¬ 
ly  destroy  them.  King  Ratsimikro,  al¬ 
though  he  has  only  been  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Arab  traders  at  Ifasy,  has 
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the  manners  of  a  European  gentleman, 
and  his  people  were  all  most  courteous  in 
their  behavior.  I  believe  an  attempt  was 
made  some  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Jesu* 
its  at  Nosib^  to  start  a  mission  at  Anka- 
r^na,  but  they  received  so  little  encour¬ 
agement  that  they  gave  it  up.  Though 
1  do  not  think  Ratsimiiiro  would  at 
present  receive  missionaries  at  his  capi¬ 
tal,  I  believe  a  mission  stationed  at 
“  Ifasy”  might  do  much  good  work 
among  these  simple-minded  people.  We 
had  a  terribly  long  tramp  this  day,  my 
new  guide  insisting  that  if  we  pushed  on 
we  should  reach  Ifasy  by  sundown.  It 
soon,  however,  became  apparent  that  we 
should  not,  so  at  four  o’clock  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  halt,  and  start  again  with  the 
moon  at  eight.  This  we  did,  and  soon 
after  eleven  we  sighted  the  sea.  It  was  so 
late  when  we  reached  “  Ifasy”  that  I 
did  not  care  to  arouse  Allub  Mohammed, 


with  whom  I  had  left  my  canoe,  so  I 
camped  that  night  outside  the  town. 
Next  day  I  got  rid  of  what  remained  of 
my  cloth  at  a  slight  profit,  bought  suffi¬ 
cient  provisions  for  our  two  days’  voy¬ 
age,  and  started  at  noon  on  my  return 
to  Nosib^.  I  camped  that  night  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island  of  Nosifaly,  and 
the  next  evening  arrived  safely  at  No- 
sib^.  I  wish  I  could  have  spared  time 
to  remain  longer  among  the  Antanka- 
rana,  but  I  was  anxious  not  to  miss  a 
man-of-war  which  was  shortly  expected 
in  Nosib^,  and  in  which  I  hope  to  visit 
the  south-west  coast  of  Madagascar.  I 
will  only  say  by  way  of  finishing  my  ac¬ 
count  of  this  trip — that,  should  any  of 
my  readers  find  themselves,  in  the  course 
of  their  travels,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Madagascar,  they  cannot  do  better  than 
pay  a  visit  to  King  Ratsimi4ro  and  his 
interesting  subjects. — Temple  Bar. 
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The  publication  of  Mr.  Ainger’s  little 
book  on  Charles  Lamb,  one  of  the  tru¬ 
est  and  most  unique  of  all  the  great 
English  humorists,  has  set  people  talk¬ 
ing,  as  p>eople  always  will  talk,  of  the 
superiority  of  the  past  over  the  present, 
and  the  gradual  decay  of  the  forms  of 
life  which  make  the  past  so  fascinating. 

*  ‘  Will  there  ever  be  such  another  humor¬ 
ist  as  Charles  Lamb  ?”  said  one  literary 
man,  during  the  present  week,  to  an¬ 
other.  “  Is  there  not  a  tendency  at 
work  in  our  modern  life  to  the  petiifica- 
tion  of  everything,  till  the  highest  form 
of  humor  which  the  public  will  enjoy  is 
the  form  given  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  ope¬ 
rettas  and  Mr.  Burnand’s  Miappy 
Thoughts?’”  The  interlocutor  inter¬ 
rogated  wisely  reserved  judgment,  think¬ 
ing  reserve  wise,  as  the  Judges  do  on 
great  occasions,  and  suspecting  that 
pessimism  is  always  apt  to  be  out  in  its 
reckoning,  moreover  that  it  is  rather  a 
hasty  thing  to  assume  that  because  our 
cleverest  operettas  and  contributions  to 
Punch  may  leave  something  in  the  way 
of  largeness  to  be  desired,  largeness  of 
humor  is  dying  out  in  the  world.  And, 
indeed,  if  we  only  consider  what  stores 
of  fun  Hood,  who  was  one  of  Lamb’s 
youngest  friends,  produced;  then  that  be¬ 


fore  Lamb’s  death,  the  greatest  English 
humorist  of  any  age — Shakespeare  him¬ 
self  not  excepted — was  beginning  to  try 
his  wings;  further,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Dickens’s  contemporaries,  Thacke¬ 
ray,  though  much  more  of  a  satirist  than 
a  humorist,  was  still  a  humorist  of  a  very 
high  order  ;  moreover,  that  while  both 
of  them  were  in  the  maturity  of  their 
powers,  a  totally  new  school  of  humor 
of  the  most  original  kind  sprang  into  ex¬ 
istence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
of  which  the  present  American  Minister 
to  this  country  is  the  acknowledged 
master,  the  “  Bigelow  Papers”  having 
scarcely  been  surpassed  in  either  kind 
or  scale  of  humor  since  the  world  be¬ 
gan  ;  and  finally,  that  to  prove  that  very 
true  humor  of  slighter  calibre  is  plentiful 
enough,  we  have  the  extraordinary  pop¬ 
ularity  and  originality  of  such  books  as 
“  Alice  in  Wonderland  ”  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  of  trifles  like  Artemus 
Ward’s  various  lectures,  Hans  Breit- 
mann’s  ballads,  and  Bret  Harte’s 
“Heathen  Chinee,”  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  bring  up  in  evidence — 
we  suspect  that  it  would  be  much  more 
plausible,  looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  mere  experience, 
to  argue  that  English  humor  is  only  in 
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its  infancy  and  that  we  are  likely  to  have 
an  immense  multiplication  of  its  sur¬ 
prises,  rather  than  that  it  is  already  in 
the  sere  and  j’ellow  leaf.  The  truth  is, 
no  doubt,  that  as  human  competition 
increases,  there  is  a  tendency  to  refine 
and  subdivide  and  think  more  exclu¬ 
sively  about  a  succession  of  trifles,  which 
is  not  favorable  to  the  larger  humor  ; 
but  then  this  very  tendency  drives  men 
into  opposition  to  it,  makes  them  eager 
to  steep  themselves,  as  Charles  Lamb 
steeped  himself,  in  the  dramatic  life  of 
a  more  spontaneous  age,  and  the  con¬ 
trast  brings  to  light  ever-new  forms  of 
that  grotesque  and  conscious  inconsist¬ 
ency  and  incompatibility  between  hu¬ 
man  desire  and  human  condition,  on 
which  the  sense  of  humor  feeds.  When 
Charles  Lamb  called  Coleridge  "  an 
archangel — a  little  damaged,”  he  paint¬ 
ed  this  contrast  between  human  ideals 
and  human  experience  in  its  most  per¬ 
fect  form.  But  every  new  generation  is 
probably  richer  in  suggestions  of  that 
kind  than  all  the  preceding  generations 
put  together,  for  this,  if  for  no  other 
reason — that  whether  we  still  believe  in 
the  ideals  of  the  past  or  not,  as  future 
realities,  we  never  cease  to  yearn  after 
them,  and  to  yearn  after  them  all  the 
more  that  they  excite  less  active  hope, 
while  the  accumulating  experience  of 
centuries  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
oddest  and  most  grotesque  forms  of  dis¬ 
appointment  and  disillusion.  No  con¬ 
trast  could  have  been  more  striking,  for 
instance,  than  that  between  Coleridge’s 
eloquent  expositions  of  divine  philoso¬ 
phy  and  faith,  and  his  own  helpless  life, 
sponging  on  the  hospitality  of  Good  Sa¬ 
maritans,  and  leaving  his  family  to  the 
generosity  of  friends.  .\nd  no  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  world  can  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  in  which  contrasts  of  that  pa¬ 
thetic  kind  will  not  be  multiplied  rather 
than  diminished  in  number,  or  in  which 
it  may  not  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  eye  to  discern  and  the  power  to  make 
us  feel  these  contrasts  will  be  multiplied 
at  the  same  time. 

In  some  respects,  though  in  some 
only,  Charles  Lamb’s  humor  anticipates 
the  t3rpe  of  humor  which  we  now  call, 
in  the  main,  American.  When,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  gravely  narrated  the  origin  of 
the  Chinese  invention  of  roast  pig,  in 
the  burning  down  of  a  house — when  he 


told  a  friend  that  he  had  moved  just 
forty-two  inches  nearer  to  his  beloved 
London — and  again,  when  he  wiote  to 
Manning  in  China  that  the  new  Persian 
Ambassador  was  called  ”  Shaw  Ali 
Mirza,”  but  that  the  common  people 
called  him  “  Shaw  Nonsense,”  we  might 
think  we  were  listening  to  Artemus 
Ward’s  or  Mark  Twain’s  minute  and 
serious  nonsense.  But  for  the  most 
part,  Charles  Lamb’s  humor  is  more 
frolicsome,  more  whimsical,  and  less 
subdued  in  its  extravagance  ;  more  like 
the  gambolling  of  a  mind  which  did  not 
care  to  conceal  its  enjoyment  of  para¬ 
dox,  and  less  like  the  inward  invisible 
laughter  in  which  the  Yankees  most  de¬ 
light.  Lamb  dearly  loved  a  frisk.  And 
when,  for  instance,  he  blandly  proposed 
to  some  friend  who  offered  to  wrap  up 
for  him  a  bit  of  old  cheese  which  he  had 
seemed  to  like  at  dinner,  to  let  him  have 
a  bit  of  string  with  which  he  could  prob¬ 
ably  “  lead  it  home,”  there  was  certain¬ 
ly  nothing  in  him  of  the  grim  impassive¬ 
ness  of  Yankee  extravagance. 

It  might  be  asserted,  perhaps,  that 
even  if  the  prospect  of  a  great  future  for 
English  humor  is  good,  there  is  still 
reason  to  fear  that  it  must  dwindle  in 
largeness  of  conception,  so  that  such 
massive  forms  of  humor  as  we  find,  for 
instance,  in  ”  Gulliver’s  Travels”  or 
the  ”  Tale  of  a  Tub,”  are  not  likely  to 
return.  But  even  this  we  greatly  doubt. 
As  we  noticed  just  now,  Dickens — who, 
as  a  humorist,  was  probably  not  infe¬ 
rior  in  conception,  and  certainly  more 
abundant  in  creation,  than  any  humorist 
in  the  world — is  wholly  modem,  and  he 
certainly  has  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
field  even  of  that  sort  of  humor  in  which 
he  himself  was  most  potent.  The  field 
of  what  we  may  call  idealized  vulgari¬ 
ties,  which  includes  sketches  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  monthly  nurse  whose  every  thought 
and  action  breathe  the  fawning  brutali¬ 
ties  of  the  Mrs.  Gamp  species — of  beadles 
who  incarnate  all  beadledom — of  London 
pickpockets  who  have  assimilated  all  that 
is  entertaining  in  the  world  of  profes¬ 
sional  slang  and  nothing  that  is  disgust¬ 
ing — of  boarding-house  keepers  whose 
whole  mind  is  transformed  into  an  in¬ 
strument  for  providing  enough  food  and 
gravy  and  amusement  for  their  commer¬ 
cial  gentlemen — of  water-rate  collectors 
glorified  .by  one  ideal  passion  for  the 
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ballet — of  rascally  schoolmasters  whose 
every  action  betrays  the  coward  and  the 
bully — or  of  hypocrites  who  secrete  airs 
of  pretentious  benevolence  as  an  oil- 
gland  secretes  oil — is  by  no  means  ex¬ 
hausted,  hardly  more  than  attacked. 
And  yet  it  promises  a  sort  of  humor 
particularly  well  adapted  to  this  period 
of  at  once  almost  sordid  realism  and  in¬ 
genious  abstraction.  Nor  can  it  be  de¬ 
nied  that  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,” 
es(>ecially  such  plaintive  ballads  as  that 
of  the  walrus  and  the  carpenter,  provide 
us  with  a  type  of  grotesque  fancy  almost 
cut  free  from  the  realities  of  life,  and 
yet  quaintly  reproducing  all  the  old  hu¬ 
man  tendencies  under  absurdly  new 
conditions  ;  nor  that  this  promises  well 
for  the  infinite  flexibility  of  the  laughing 
faculty  in  man. 

We  quite  admit  that  we  never  expect 
to  see  the  greater  types  of  Transatlantic 
humor  reproduced  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  These,  for  the  most  part, 
imply  a  rare  faculty  for  turning  the  mind 
aside  from  the  direct  way  of  saying  a 
thing  to  one  that  is  so  indirect  as  to 
lead  you  travelling  on  a  totally  opposite 
track,  as,  for  example,  when  Bret  Harte 
declares  that  one  of  his  rowdies — 

Took  a  fmnt  of  ordtr  when 
A  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  bit  him  in  the 
abdomen, 

And  he  smiled  a  kind  o’  sickly  smile,  and 
curled  up  on  the  floor. 

And  the  subsekent  proceedings  ititeresUd  him 
HO  more 

or  when  the  American  blasphemer  re¬ 
torted  that  if  his  censor  had  but 
”  jumped  out  of  bed  on  to  the  business 
end  of  a  tin-tack,  even  he  would  have 
cursed  some.”  This  wonderful  power 
of  suggesting  misleading  analogies  taken 
from  the  very  province  which  would 
seem  to  be  least  suggested  either  by 
analogy  or  contrast,  seems  to  be,  in 
some  sense,  indigenous  in  the  United 
States,  and  no  one  is  so  great  a  master 
of  it  as  Mr.  Lowell  himself,  who  has 
made  the  sayings  of  John  P.  Robinson 
and  of  Bird-o'-freedum  Sawin  famous 


all  over  the  world,  for  their  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  very  power  of  interlacing 
thoughts  which  are  neither  mental  neigh¬ 
bors  nor  mental  contrasts,  but  simply 
utterly  unlikely  to  suggest  each  other. 
To  give  one  instance  of  this,  we  will  re¬ 
call  Bird-o’-freedum  Sawin’s  comment 
on  the  powerfully  persuasive  influence 
of  being  tarred  and  feathered,  and  taken 
round  the  village  astride  of  a  rail,  for 
your  opinions,  where  he  remarks  that, 

"  Riding  on  a  rail 

Makes  a  man  feel  unanermous  as  Jonah  in 
the  whale.” 

Why  the  United  States  should  seem  to 
have  a  very  special  affinity  for  this  species 
of  humor  it  may  seem  difficult  to  divine. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  among  our  kinsmen 
there  the  principle  of  utility  has  gained 
what  we  may  call  a  really  imaginative 
ascendancy  over  all  minds,  to  a  degree 
to  which  it  has  never  yet  touched  the 
imagination  of  Europe,  and  that  this  has 
resulted  not  only  in  the  marvellous  in¬ 
ventiveness  which  Americans  have  al¬ 
ways  shown  in  the  small  devices  of  prac¬ 
tical  life,  but  in  the  discovery  of  an 
almost  new  class  of  mental  associations 
— such  as  that  which  distinguishes  the 
head  of  the  nail  from  the  point  as  sleep¬ 
ing  and  working  partners  in  the  same 
operation,  or  such  as  that  which  sug¬ 
gested  to  a  reader  of  the  story  of  Jonah, 
that  if  the  prophet  had  had  to  pass  res¬ 
olutions  as  to  the  desirability  of  getting 
out  of  the  whale’s  belly,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  passed  them  with  something 
very  much  like  the  unanimity  of  an  as¬ 
sembly  in  which  the  completeness  of  the 
concord  is  caused  by  stress  of  circum¬ 
stances.  The  humor  of  the  United 
States,  if  closely  examined,  will  be 
found  to  depend  in  great  measure  on 
the  ascendancy  which  the  principle  of 
utility  has  gained  over  the  imaginations 
of  a  rather  imaginative  people.  And 
utility  is  a  principle  which  has  certainly 
not  yet  completed  its  career,  even  in  the 
way  of  suggesting  what  seems  to  us  the 
strangest  and  quaintest  of  all  strange 
and  quaint  analogies. — The  Spectator. 
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{From  the  Japanese^ 

BY  F.  B.  HARRIS. 

White  winged  birds  in  the  sunset  heavens, 
White-sailed  ships  on  the  sunset  sea  ; 

But  neither  the  birds  that  fly  above  us. 

Nor  ships,  wherever  their  haven  may  be. 

Are  meant  for  me. 

The  bamboo  laughs  at  the  zephyr’s  wooing. 
Tossing  the  sheen  of  her  sea-green  hair  ; 

While  a  low-voiced  lover  leans  to  the  lotus. 

Till  her  blushing  cheek  is  yet  more  fair  : 

But  eastward  going,  or  westward  blowing, 

The  winds  that  speak  to  blossom  and  tree 
Are  dumb  to  me. 

I  turn  my  face  to  the  ‘’matchless  mountain,”* 
Queenliest  queen  in  the  world  below  ; 

Crowned  as  with  crown  of  pure  white  lilies. 
Flowers  of  the  winter  frost  and  snow. 

The  stars  and  the  clouds  are  in  her  secret. 

And  her  beauty  shines  on  the  wondering  sea. 
But  not  on  me. 

Out  from  the  hush  of  the  brooding  twilight. 
Sweet  as  the  breath  of  the  rose  in  sleep, 

Soft  as  the  flush  of  the  summer  sunset 
Fading  away  on  the  purple  deep. 

Dawns  in  a  dream  the  shore  of  the  silent 
Washed  by  the  waves  of  an  infinite  sea  ; — 
This  is  for  me  ! 


Shadowy  sails  that  are  set  to  seek  roe. 
Shadowy  pinions  that  beat  the  air. 
Shapes  of  beauty  that  rise  to  greet  me. 
Are  ye  but  phantoms,  and  yet  so  fair  ? 
Breaking  the  bands  of  the  dusk  asunder, 
Tremulous  stars  in  their  mystery 
Now  shine  for  me  ! — 


Stars  that  illumine  my  soul  serenely  ; 

Wonderful  stars,  unknown  in  the  skies. 
Wistful  and  tender,  veiling  your  splendor, 
Are  ye  but  visions,  O  radiant  eyes  ? 
Beautiful  shades  on  the  shore  of  the  silent. 
Washed  by  the  waves  of  an  infinite  sea. 
Ye  are  the  real : — The  living  are  phantoms 
Fading  from  me. 
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Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.  By  William 

Morris.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

In  a  social  atmosphere  that  is  surcharged 
with  the  cant  of  a  sham  aestheticism  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  be  brought  into  converse  with  one 
who  clearly  understands  what  is  meant  by 
the  “cultivation  of  a  love  for  the  beautiful," 
and  who  has  the  ability  to  put  his  ideas  of  ar> 
tistic  reform  into  a  form  of  expression  that  can 
be  easily  comprehended  even  by  an  indifferent 
and,  maybe,  stupid  public.  Mr.  Morris  is 
well-known  as  the  author  of  the  “  Earthly 
Paradise”  and  other  poems,  and  is  perhaps 
not  less  prominent  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
that  little  band  of  poets  and  artists  who  have 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  originating  the 
so-called  English  Renaissance.  The  ideals 
and  purposes  of  these  reformers,  their  “  hopes 
and  fears,”  are  all  in  behalf  of  a  nobler  and 
purer  taste  among  the  people  in  matters  of  re¬ 
finement  and  culture,  and  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  simple  beauties  of  nature,  which 
the  blind  fury  of  a  materializing  civilization 
seems  destined  to  efface.  They  would  add  a 
little  sweetness  and  joy  to  life,  in  place  of 
some  of  its  prevailing  barrenness,  pretence, 
and  vulgarity.  As  an  embodiment  of  their 
views  of  art  in  its  relations  to  common  life, 
this  little  volume  of  five  essays  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best  contribution  to  the  subject  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Readers  who  are  at  all 
affected  with  the  decorative  “  craze  “  will  find 
wholesome  instruction  here,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  somewhat  surprised  at  its  simplicity 
and  good  sense.  Indeed,  so  little  of  the 
dado-dandelion  sort  is  to  be  found  in  these 
essays  that  one  may  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  “aesthetic”  about 
them.  Mr.  Morris  deals  throughout  with 
principles  which  are  mural  and  fundamental, 
and  h'.s  criticism  of  art  is  a  criticism  of  life  in 
all  its  seriousness.  First  of  all,  there  must  be 
more  honesty  and  simplicity  of  life — virtues 
that  are  none  too  common,  as  the  world  now 
goes.  The  progress  of  modern  civilization — 
which  means  practically  the  increased  facility 
with  which  one  class  of  society  preys  upon 
another — is  directly  opposed  to  art,  and  is 
calculated  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  life  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  an  old  delusion  that  art  is  the 
product  of  a  kind  of  hierarchy  of  intellect ; 
that  it  is  nourished  by  luxury,  and  flourishes 
best  in  a  country  where  the  contrast  between 
rich  and  poor  is  greatest.  “  If  ait  is  to 
live,”  says  Mr.  Morris,  "  it  must  in  the  future 
be  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people  ;  it  must  understand  all  and  be  under¬ 
stood  by  all  ,  equality  must  be  the  answer  to 
tyranny  ;  if  that  be  not  attained,  art  will  die.” 
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Another  important  canon  of  his  artistic 
creed  is  that  “  nothing  can  be  a  work  of  art 
which  is  not  useful ;  that  is  to  say,  which  does 
not  minister  to  the  body  when  well  under 
command  of  the  mind  ;  or  which  does  not 
amuse,  sooth,  or  elevate  the  mind  in  a  healthy 
state.”  He  frankly  confesses  that  few  things 
in  our  well-to-do  houses,  outside  the  kitchen, 
would  stand  the  test  of  this  maxim,  the  truth 
being  that  nine  tenths  of  the  so-called  decora¬ 
tion  that  has  got  there  is  there  for  the  sake  of 
show — not  because  anybody  likes  it — and  is 
kept  there  simply  because  of  the  convention, 
stupidity,  and  essential  vulgarity  of  a  few  who 
possess  much  wealth  and  little  cultivation. 
Here  is  his  golden  rule,  which  is  worthy  of 
being  carved  upon  the  lintel  of  every  door 
that  opens  upon  an  intelligent  household  : 
“  Have  nothing  in  your  houses  that  you  do  not 
know  to  be  useful,  or  believe  to  be  beautiful.” 

Mr.  Morris  writes  as  one  who  is  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  denounces  with  the  plainest 
unreserve  the  petty  wretchedness  and  innu¬ 
merable  shams  that  are  so  generally  counte¬ 
nanced  under  the  name  of  culture.  He 
shows  that  much  of  this  falseness  is  due  to 
that  insatiable  greed  of  gain  which  is  so  surely 
poisoning  the  sources  of  true  manliness  among 
us,  and  making  of  life  a  mere  competitive 
struggle  for  existence.  The  mission  of  art  he 
believes  to  be  “the  ennobling  of  daily  and 
common  work,  which  will  one  day  put  hope 
and  pleasure  in  the  place  of  fear  and  pain,  as 
the  forces  which  move  men  to  labor  and  keep 
the  world  a-going.”  He  looks  forward  to  a 
shadowy  future,  beyond  this  present  ”  century 
of  commerce,”  in  which  this  hope  for  men  will 
be  realized,  in  which  art  again  will  be  free  in  its 
expression  among  all  classes,  as  it  was  once 
in  the  past,  and  again  become  the  bloom  and 
fragrancy  of  life.  This  is  but  a  dream,  it  may 
be,  of  the  “  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  but 
as  not  all  dreams  are  fictions  of  the  night,  it 
is  one  well  worth  cherishing. 

Science  and  Culture  and  other  Essays. 

By  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

New  York  :  Z>.  Appleton  dr*  Co. 

There  is  an  intellectual  breeziness  in  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Huxley  which  is  delight¬ 
fully  stimulating,  however  the  reader  may 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  purposes  or  assent 
to  his  convictions  ;  and  if  the  wind  of  his 
powerful  reasoning  happen  to  set  in  the 
direction  of  educational  reform,  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  mediaevalism  and  conservative 
prejudice  are  in  danger  of  being  badly  shaken, 
if  not  wholly  tumbled  to  the  ground.  In  other 
words,  he  has  been  more  effective  than  any 
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other  reformer  in  advocating  and  producing 
those  changes  of  ideas  and  methods  which 
are  necessary  to  bring  the  work  of  education 
up  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  present  age. 
Concerning  the  importance  of  scientific  train¬ 
ing  as  opposed  to  the  practical  absurdity  of 
the  old  classical  system  he  has,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  long  worried  the  public  ;  and  that 
he  (eels  himself  to  have  been  fairly  successful 
in  the  chase  is  evinced  by  the  hopeful  and 
congratulatory  tone  of  some  of  these  essays. 
Of  the  thirteen  essays  and  addresses  collected 
in  this  volume  the  first  four  deal  directly  with 
questions  of  educational  interest,  the  second, 
entitled  *'  Universities,  Actual  and  Ideal,” 
being  the  address  delivered  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  inauguration  as  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  These  essays  do 
not  contain  as  full  a  statement  of  the  author's 
broad  and  liberal  scheme  of  education  as  may 
be  found  in  some  of  his  previous  volumes,  but 
throughout  will  be  found  the  same  clear  and 
vigorous  thinking,  and  the  same  insistence 
upon  the  necessity  of  teaching  those  things 
which  shall  contribute  directly  to  the  welfare 
of  humanity.  Moreover  the  spirit  of  moder¬ 
ation  and  fairness  characterizing  this  volume 
is  worth  pointing  out  to  those  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  Professor  Huxley’s  views  as 
radical,  revolutionary,  and  dangerous. 

Recognizing  that  the  native  capacities  of 
mankind  vary  as  greatly  as  the  opportunities, 
and  that  the  road  to  culture  which  is  open  to 
one  man  may  be  closed  to  another,  he  would 
proportionate  the  studies  of  every  curriculum 
to  the  varying  conditions  of  life,  demanding 
simply  that  the  modern  humanists  abandon 
their  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  the 
monopoly  of  culture.  “  I  am  the  last  person,” 
he  says,  “  to  question  the  importance  of  genu« 
ine  literary  education,  or  to  suppose  that  in¬ 
tellectual  culture  can  be  complete  without  it. 
An  exclusively  scientific  training  will  bring 
about  a  mental  twist  as  surely  as  an  exclu¬ 
sively  literary  training.”  His  ideal  university 
would  be  one  in  which  “  a  man  should  be 
able  to  obtain  instruction  in  all  forms  of 
knowledge — all  the  great  classes  of  things 
knowable.”  At  the  same  time  he  would  urge 
the  superior  importance  of  physical  science, 
simply  because  human  welfare  depends  upon 
this  kind  of  knowledge,  as  it  does  not  upon 
literary  or  classic  lore.  And  still  further,  as 
a  means  of  intellectual  culture,  he  would  urge 
its  superiority.  “  A  thorough  study  of  human 
physiology  is,  in  itself,  an  education  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  than  much  that 
passes  under  that  name.  There  is  no  side  of 
the  intellect  which  it  does  not  call  into  play, 
no  region  of  human  knowledge  into  which 
either  its  roots  or  its  branches  do  not  extend  ; 
like  the  Atlantic  between  the  Old  and  the 


New  Worlds,  its  waves  wash  the  shores  of  the 
two  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind,”  and 
”  through  its  waters,  as  yet  unfurrowed  by  the 
keel  of  any  Columbus,  lies  the  road,  if  such 
there  be,  from  the  one  to  the  other.”  The  re¬ 
maining  essays  of  the  volume  are  mainly  the 
results  of  biographical  studies,  intended  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  scientific  ideas.  The 
essay  entitled  "  The  Coming  of  Age  of  the 
•Origin  of  Species’”  is  especially  interesting 
for  its  rapid  summary  of  the  results  achieved 
by  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  which  tend  to  confirm 
and  establish  the  theory  of  evolution  as  origi¬ 
nally  set  forth  by  Mr.  Darwin. 

Classical  Writers.  Edited  by  J.  R. 

Green.  Demottkeius,  By  S.  H.  Butcher. 

(Afaemillan.) 

This  is  an  admirable  little  book.  Mr. 
Butcher  has  brought  his  finished  scholarship 
to  bear  on  a  difficult  but  most  interesting 
chapter  of  Greek  literary  history,  and  only 
those  who  have  some  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  ground  can  appreciate  the  amount  of 
labor  and  of  oiiginal  criticism  which  he  has 
condensed  into  172  pages.  The  result  is  as 
fresh  and  attractive  in  form  as  it  is  ripe  in 
learning  and  thorough  in  method.  Greek 
literature,  above  all  others,  exacts  a  true  feel¬ 
ing  for  language  as  the  first  condition  of  its 
successful  treatment.  The  Greek  masterpieces, 
alike  in  verse  and  in  prose,  are  works  of  art 
which  at  no  moment  lose  their  contact  with 
nature  ;  and  no  one  can  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  them  whose  trained  instinct  cannot  fol¬ 
low  the  free  play  of  the  living  speech.  It  is 
here  that  the  scholarship  sometimes  described 
as  •'verbal”  asserts  its  indispensable  value 
for  the  higher  criticism.  Such  an  intimacy 
with  classical  Greek  as  is  implied  in  the  power 
of  writing  classical  Greek  prose  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  source  of  insight  into  the  style  and  tone 
of  a  master  like  Demosthenes.  Mr.  Butcher’s 
primer  forcibly  illustrates  the  sense  in  which 
the  best  Greek  scholar  is  the  best  critic  of 
Greek  literature. 

The  first  chapter,  on  the  “  Age  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,”  is  a  pregnant  sketch  of  Greek  poli¬ 
tics  and  manners  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  ; 
the  last,  on  “  Demosthenes  as  a  Statesman 
and  an  Orator,”  will  probably  be  its  rival  in 
general  interest.  But  the  intermediate  chap¬ 
ters,  dealing  with  the  particulars  of  biography 
and  work,  will  certainly  not  be  less  attractive 
to  students  of  Demosthenes ;  and  there  are 
not  many  students,  it  may  safely  be  said,  who 
will  not  learn  something  new  from  them. 
The  analysis  of  the  speeches  are  remarkably 
well  done — being  readable  in  themselves,  and 
at  the  same  time  directly  helpful  for  the  study 
of  the  Greek  text.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the 
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(lightness  of  the  reference  to  Philip  in  the 
speech  for  the  Rhodians  is  an  adequate  reason 
for  shifting  its  date  from  351  to  353  or  353  B.c. 
(PP-  43>  44)*  There  are  some  good  observa¬ 
tions  at  p.  139  on  the  danger  of  pressing 
purely  stylistic  evidence  where  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  speech  was  written  by  Demosthenes 
or  by  a  contemporary  of  competent  rhetorical 
training.  In  some  such  cases,  as  in  those 
where  critics  differ  regarding  the  precise  lines 
of  suture  in  the  Homeric  poems,  demonstra¬ 
tive  proof  is  beyond  the  reach  of  modern  criti¬ 
cism.  In  the  Homeric  problem  we  have  to 
allow  for  a  traditional  epic  style.  So  here  we 
must  allow,  not  merely  for  common  rhetorical 
formulas  and  topics,  but  also  for  a  special  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  “personal  equation" — viz., 
the  well-known  freedom  with  which  even  the 
best  writers  of  Greek  rhetorical  prose  directly 
borrowed  or  adapted  passages  from  each  other. 
I  am  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Butcher  recog¬ 
nizes  the  AXoyoS  alad^aii  of  Dionysius  as  a  test 
of  idiom  presumably  finer  than  moderns  can 
be  sure  of  possessing. 

Mr.  Butcher’s  view  of  the  Ilarpalus  affair  is 
that  Demosthenes  was,  perhaps,  really  guilty, 
but  may  have  taken  the  money  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  a  nucleus  for  a  national  de¬ 
fence  fund.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  political 
morality  of  ancient  Greece  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  the  traitor  who  took  a  bribe  against  his 
country  and  the  patriot  who  took  a  bribe  in 
its  interests.  The  evidence  for  this  obscure 
affair  docs  not  appear  sufficient  to  decide  the 
fact.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  I  still  incline 
to  believe,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  {£neycl. 
Brit.  vii.  71),  that  there  is  the  strongest  proba¬ 
bility  in  favor  of  Demosthenes  having  been 
innocent.  The  concurrence  of  two  powerful 
influences  would  have  sufficed  to  procure  his 
condemnation  by  an  Areopagus,  which,  in 
those  days,  cannot  have  been  inaccessible  to 
either.  One  was  that  of  the  Macedonian  party  ; 
the  other,  that  of  the  "young  Athens”  party, 
who  resented  his  successful  opposition  to  the 
desperate  and  interested  advice  of  Harpalus 
that  Athens  should  at  once  rise  against  Alex¬ 
ander. 

The  use  of  modern  illustration  for  classical 
history  and  literature  demands  much  tact.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  indicate  an  analogy  where 
it  would  be  quite  misleading  to  institute  a 
parallel.  Mr.  Butcher  is  within  the  proper 
limit  when  hesuggestsa  resemblance  between 
ancient  Macedon — the  northern  and  half-bar¬ 
baric  power,  ambitious  of  touching  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  —  and  modern  Russia ;  between 
Philip's  emphasisin  disclaiming  designs  which 
he  was  eagerly  prosecuting,  and  the  same  char¬ 
acteristic  in  Napoleon.  The  more  detailed 
comparison  of  Demosthenes  to  Burke  is  duly 
guarded,  and  is  justified  by  several  traits,  par¬ 


ticularly  by  the  way  in  which  both  orators  de¬ 
velop  principles  from  facts.  The  points  of 
personal  likeness,  we  might  add,  bring  into 
stronger  relief  the  contrast  between  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  political  and  social  life  with  which 
the  two  men  had  to  deal.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  excellent  sketch  will  greatly  serve 
the  intelligent  study  of  Demosthenes  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Primers  like  this  deserve  the  praise, 
fiaui  fsiv  oAaii  /Soda. —  The  Academy, 

The  Fkeres.  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  Leisure 

Hour  Series.  New  York ;  Henry  Holt 

&•  Co. 

In  "The  Freres”  Mrs.  Alexander  has 
earned  the  success  which  painstaking  elabo¬ 
ration  of  a  story  deserves.  She  gives  full 
measure,  three  closely  printed  volumes  of 
some  hundreds  of  pages  each,  but  one  cannot 
wish  them  shorter.  Grace  Frere,  the  daughter 
of  the  union  of  an  English  cavalryman  with 
an  Irish  beauty,  and  bred  in  the  rustic  freedom 
of  an  ancient  Irish  house,  is  driven  by  hard 
fortune  on  her  grandfather’s  death  to  be  the 
economist  and  disciplinarian  of  a  struggling 
party  in  a  London  lodging-house,  consist¬ 
ing  of  her  querulous,  slender-witted,  delicate 
mother,  a  shiftless,  half-educated  brother,and 
a  young  termagant  of  a  wild  sister  of  some 
eight  years  old.  The  straits  and  misery  of 
such  a  family  in  such  strange  surroundings 
are  described  with  painful  probability  ;  while 
Grace’s  fortitude  and  tenderness  are  pitted 
against  the  neglect  of  certain  rich  English  re¬ 
lations,  the  commercial  branch  of  the  Freres, 
from  one  of  whom  poor  Grace  had  a  right  to 
expect  a  kindlier  welcome.  Max  Frere’s  con¬ 
ventional  selfishness,  which  leads  him  by  easy 
and  courteous  stages  to  desert  his  fair  cousin 
in  her  trouble,  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
loyalty  of  one  Jimmy  Byrne,  a  homely,  hon¬ 
est  fellow,  who  has  retained,  during  a  long 
period  of  prosaic  routine  in  a  London  office, 
some  of  the  loyalty  he  imbibed  in  a  peasant's 
cottage  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  is  more  fortunate  in  her  male  characters 
than  most  ladies  who  write,  and  besides  Jim¬ 
my  Byrne,  who  is  a  kind  of  Irish  Caleb 
Balderstone,  there  is  an  old  Count  Costello, 
of  the  Austrian  service,  as  well  as  several  capi¬ 
tal  Germans,  who  contribute  to  the  interest 
which  surrounds  the  heroine  in  the  new  cir¬ 
cumstances  she  is  placed  in  by  a  removal  to 
Zittau  in  Saxony.  The  German  country  life  is 
picturesque  and  true  to  nature.  The  moral 
of  the  story  is  good,  though  there  is  a  strong 
under-current  of  cynicism.  The  principal  fig¬ 
ure  is  altogether  charming.  Grace  contrasts 
very  delightfully  in  her  unselfishness  with  the 
intensely  shallow  natures  which  surround  her  ; 
though  in  them,  too,  there  is  much  humanity. 
One  is  fond  even  of  poor  Mrs.  Frere,  who. 
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when  her  best  friend  dies,  is  so  solicitous 
about  mourning : 

“Then,  dear,  you  must  arrange  one  of  your 
old  black  dresses  for  yourself,  and  something 
for  Mab.  You  see,  dear  Maurice,  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  are  obliged  to  exercise 
some  ingenuity  to  present  the  appearance  due 
to  their  position." — Tht  Atkemtum. 
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An  interesting  account  of  the  prison  life  of 
Fedor  Dostoefsky,  the  author  of  the  Russian 
work  recently  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  of  Buried  Alive,”  has  been  pub* 
lished  in  the  newspaper  Kavkat  by  one  of  his 
companions  in  exile,  of  the  name  of  Roj- 
novsky.  It  appears  that  Dostoefsky  objected 
to  complying  with  some  of  the  regulations 
which  the  convicts  are  accustomed  to  respect 
among  themselves,  and  accordingly  they  re¬ 
solved  to  lynch  him,  looking  upon  him  as  an 
outsider  who  gave  himself  airs.  But  one  day 
he  had  the  courage  to  make  a  complaint  to 
the  commandant  about  some  offal  which  had 
been  placed  in  a  fellow  prisoner’s  food.  The 
result  was  that  he  was  flogged  so  severely 
that  he  could  not  leave  the  hospital  for  a  fort¬ 
night.  On  his  return  he  was  at  once  hailed 
by  his  fellow  convicts  as  a  comrade,  and  one 
who  had  suffered  for  the  common  good.  The 
same  commandant  caused  him  to  be  flogged 
again,  and  so  savagely  that  this  time  he  lay 
ill  in  the  hospital  a  whole  month.  The  fact 
of  his  having  thus  suffered  lends  an  additional 
interest  to  those  chapters  of  “  Buried  Alive  ” 
which  deal  with  the  horrible  subject  of  the 
lash. 

Mr.  Ralston  has  written  an  introduction 
to  the  volume  of  Portuguese  folk-tales  col¬ 
lected  from  the  mouths  of  the  people  by  Prof. 
Z.  Consieglieri  Pedroso,  of  Lisbon.  The 
originals  of  these  tales  have  never  been  print¬ 
ed,  and  they  have  been  specially  translated 
by  Miss  Monteiro  for  the  Folk-lore  Society. 

Thr  Revut  Critifuf  publishes  the  following 
statistics  concerning  the  four  universities  of 
Switzerland  from  1876  to  1881 ;  The  total 
number  of  students  who  entered  the  various 
universities  was  1058 — 113  being  students  in 
theology,  188  in  law,  288  in  philosophy,  and 
288  in  medicine.  To  ZOrich  must  be  credited 
332  students,  to  Berne  320,  to  Bale  204,  and 
to  Geneva  201, 

Mr.  W.  a.  Clouston,  the  editor  of  "Ara¬ 
bian  Poetry  for  English  Readers,"  is  going 
to  reprint,  by  subscription,  Sir  William  Ouse- 
ley’s  translation  of  “The  Bakhtytr-N&ma ; 
or.  Story  of  Prince  Bakhtytr  and  the  Ten 


Viziers."  Mr.  Clouston  will  add  an  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes.  Copies  of  Ouseley’s  book 
are  now  scarce. 

Mr.  Swinburne  is  engaged  in  writing  the 
article  “Mary  Stuart"  for  the  Encyclopsdia 
Britannica. 

Signor  Severing  Ferrari  is  publishing, 
in  monthly  parts,  a  collection  of  early  Italian 
literature,  dealing  specially  with  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  written  language,  under  the 
title  of  “  Biblioieca  di  Letteratura  Italiana  " 
(Firenze  :  Tipograha  del  Vocabulario).  The 
first  part,  which  has  just  appeared,  con¬ 
tains  a  selection  of  fifteenth-century  Carnival 
masques. 

It  was  announced  some  time  since  that 
MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  were  about  to  write 
a  new  romance  under  the  title  Z/  BUtus  dt 
HuHingen.  They  visited  H uningen,  and  col¬ 
lected  much  material  in  Basel  and  the  Swiss 
borders  of  Elsass.  Their  secretary  now  in¬ 
forms  the  BasUr  NachrickUm  that  they  have 
given  up  the  plan.  A  complete  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  their  romances,  under  the  editorship 
of  Ludwig  Pfau,  is  advertised  by  Rieger,  of 
Stuttgart. 

An  Edition  de  luxe  of  the  works  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  poet  Lermontoff  is  in  preparation.  It  is 
to  be  illustrated  by  French  artists,  who  have 
undertaken  a  journey  to  the  Caucasus  in  order 
to  study  the  scenery  described  by  the  poet. 

We  learn  that  a  society  for  the  study  of 
Spanish  folk-lore  has  been  founded  by  the 
exertions  of  Seflor  Machado  y  Alvarez.  The 
programme  of  the  society  includes  not  merely 
folk-lore  in  the  sense  generally  assigned  to 
that  term,  but  philology,  archaeology,  and  all 
science  that  can  throw  light  on  the  history  of 
Spanish  civilization. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Green’s  remarkable  volume 
on  “The  Making  of  England"  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  he  is  now  working  at  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  it,  much  of  which  is  already  in  type. 
This  second  volume,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
appear  during  the  present  year,  will  be  called 
“England  and  the  Northmen,"  and  will  carry 
the  story  down  to  the  period  of  the  Norman 
Conquest 

We  believe  that  “Twelfth  Night”  will  be 
the  next  play  edited  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  for 
the  Clarendon  Press  Series. 

Miss  Smith,  of  Cheltenham,  a  member  of 
the  New  Shakespeare  Society,  is  preparing  a 
parallel  text  of  the  first  and  second  quartos 
of  “Hamlet,"  with  the  first  folio  version  and 
a  revised  text.  We  believe  that  she  intends 
to  present  copies  of  her  Parallel-  Text  Hamlet 
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to  her  fellow-members  of  the  New  Shakespeare 
Society.  She  will  mark  all  differences  from 
the  second  quarto  by  variations  of  type,  so 
that  the  changes  may  be  caught  at  once  by  the 
eye.  Her  revised  text  will  probably  be  in  the 
old  spelling  of  the  second  quarto(i6o4),  which 
Dr.  Tanger  argues  is  Shakespeare’s  own. 

Signor  Ruggero  Bonghi  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  representatives  of  Manzoni’s 
heirs  to  prepare  for  the  press  the  unpublished 
writings  of  the  illustrious  Italian  poet,  as  well 
as  a  collection  of  his  letters.  Whoever,  there¬ 
fore,  may  possess  original  letters  of  Manzoni 
is  earnestly  requested  to  favor  Signor  Bonghi 
with  the  originals  (or  copies  of  them),  directed 
to  him  at  Via  Vicenza,  Rome. 

The  Byron  Society  at  Athens,  thanks  to 
whose  exertions  a  statue  of  Byron  was  lately 
unveiled  at  Missolonghi,  now  proposes  to 
erect  a  monument  to  Canning. 

Mrs.  Fawcett’s  “  Political  Economy  for 
Beginners  ”  is  being  translated  into  two  of 
the  native  languages  of  India,  Canarese  and 
Marathi.  Her  “Tales  in  Political  Economy” 
is  also  being  translated  into  the  latter  lan¬ 
guage  and  into  Swedish. 

The  Berlin  Academy  ha^  resolved  upon 
publishing  the  entire  series  of  Greek  Com¬ 
mentaries  upon  Aristotle  as  a  supplement  to 
its  edition  in  five  volumes  of  the  philosopher’s 
works.  The  collection  will  comprise  about 
twenty-five  volumes,  of  which  two  volumes 
are  in  the  press  and  will  be  ready  very  shortly. 

Ulrico  HoEru,  of  Milan,  will  commence 
forthwith  the  publication  of  a  Universal  His¬ 
tory  of  Literature,  which  it  is  hoped  to  com¬ 
plete  in  the  course  of  two  years.  The  book 
will  be  edited  by  Signor  Angelo  de  Guber- 
natis. 
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Boracic  Acid  as  an  Antiseptic  in  Skin 
Affections. — Dr.  George  Thin,  of  London, 
emphasizes  strongly  the  advantage  of  using 
some  preparation  of  boracic  acid  to  overcome 
the  offensive  odor  of  the  feet,  and  gives  in¬ 
stances  in  which  this  treatment  has  been 
thoroughly  successful.  In  some  cases  he  rec¬ 
ommends  the  wearing  of  stockings  and  cork 
soles  saturated  with  the  acid.  In  others  he 
prescribes  an  ointment,  or  rather  a  kind  of 
glycerine  cream,  made  as  follows  ;  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  boric  acid  is  incorporated  with  a  fatty 
basis  of  white  wax  and  almond  oil,  which 
produces  a  soft,  homogeneous  mixture,  free 
from  the  irritating  crystalline  plates  of  the 
crystal,  that  are  apt  to  separate  from  vaseline. 
He  finds  that  this  is  also  a  very  useful  reme¬ 


dial  agent  for  inflamed  feet,  as  after  long  walk¬ 
ing  tours,  and  in  such  eczemas  as  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  irritation  of  dyed  underclothing. 

The  Dangers  of  the  Cold  Bath. — Al¬ 
luding  to  a  recent  case  of  death  of  an  old 
gentleman,  caused  by  a  morning  cold  bath, 
the  Medical  Press  and  Circular  says  :  “  The 

great  mistake  that  is  usually  committed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it  is  the  error  of  never  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  water  from  that  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air.  In  very  cold  weather  the  bath, 
even  when  exposed  overnight  in  the  bedroom, 
will  often  be  lower  than  forty-five  degrees  ; 
and  where  water  is  brought  straight  from  the 
main  or  well,  it  may  be  even  ten  or  fifteen  de¬ 
grees  lower.  Only  the  strongest  constitutions 
can  derive  benefit  from  shock  produced  by 
application  of  a  liquid  sixty  to  seventy  de¬ 
grees  colder  than  the  body  to  its  surface,  and 
it  is  very  questionable  if  it  ever  is  attended 
with  permanently  good  results.  Reaction 
may  be  afterward  complete,  but  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  risk  of  sudden  danger  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  body  being  temporarily  such  as 
to  prevent  immediate  reaction.  In  such  cases 
very  serious  accidents  are  possible,  and  this 
last  instance  of  death  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  an  example  in  point.  A  temperature  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  degrees  is  quite  cold  enough 
for  any  person  to  submit  himself  to ;  this  al¬ 
lows  for  a  difference  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  degrees  in  the  heat  of  the  body  and  that 
of  the  bath — amply  sufficient  to  produce  all 
the  benefits  desirable  from  it — and  it  would 
be  well  for  all  if  these  extremes  were  never 
exceeded.” 

Penetration  of  Air  in  Porous  Bodies. — 
Some  interesting  results  concerning  the  pene¬ 
trability  of  porous  bodies  by  air  have  been  re¬ 
cently  obtained  by  Herr  Christiani,  using  what 
he  calls  a  poroscope,  which  consists  of  a  brass 
cylinder,  closed  by  two  capsules,  and  having, 
at  about  the  middle,  an  annular  partition,  in 
which  cylinders  of  the  bodies  to  be  tried  are 
inserted  air  tight.  The  first  substance  he  used 
was  red  beech-wood,  and  with  this  the  motion 
of  one  capsule  induced  a  corresponding  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  other.  A  building-stone  of  the 
densest  kind  (clinker)  behaved  similarly,  only 
a  difference  of  phase  was  noticed  in  the  mo¬ 
tions.  Old,  dry  oak,  ivory,  cork,  and  (what 
is  specially  noteworthy)  a  disc  of  a  new  earth¬ 
enware  cylinder  of  a  galvanic  element,  proved 
quite  impermeable  by  atmospheric  air.  In  a 
later  series  of  experiments  differet  kinds  of 
wood  were  compared  in  the  fresh  and  in  the 
old  dry  state.  Fresh  oak-wood  was  here  found 
permeable;  and  this  is  botanically  instruc¬ 
tive,  because  moistening  the  end  surface  of 
a  permeable  box-wood  cylinder  rendered  it 
impermeable.  Herr  Christiani  has  devised 
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another  apparatus  for  measurement  of  the 
phenomena,  consisting  of  two  mercury  ma¬ 
nometers,  communicating  by  means  of  caout¬ 
chouc  tubes  through  the  poroscope,  and  he 
will  ere  long  publish  observations  made  with 
this. 

Double  Refraction  in  Diamonds.  —  An 
interesting  collection  of  photographs  illustra¬ 
tive  of  microscopic  petrology  and  mineralogy 
is  being  issued,  in  instalments,  by  Prof.  Co¬ 
hen,  of  Strassburg.  In  the  last  part  of  the 
series,  which  has  lately  been  published,  are 
some  notable  examples  of  double  refraction 
displayed  by  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular 
system.  It  appears  that  in  the  diamonds  of 
^uth  Africa  double  refraction  is  so  common 
that  a  perfectly  isotropic  crystal  is  almost  ex¬ 
ceptional.  This  anomalous  behaviour  may 
frequently  be  referred  to  the  presence  of  en¬ 
closures.  The  so-called  “  glassy  stones  with 
stony  corners  ”  exhibit  unusually  strong 
double  refraction,  and  give  such  brilliant  col¬ 
ors  in  polarized  light  as  to  resemble  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  quartz  granules.  Such  diamonds  have 
a  marked  tendency  to  split  spontaneously 
when  extracted  from  the  earth,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  suggested  that  they  are  subject  to  a 
state  of  tension  comparable  with  that  which 
obtains  in  Prince  Rupert's  drops. 

Blasting  Rocks  Under  Water. — Major 
Liuer,  of  the  Austrian  Engineers,  has  made 
some  experiments  at  Krems,  on  the  Danube, 
on  blasting  rocks  under  water,  which  have 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Into  a  cylin¬ 
der  he  puts  a  quantity  of  dynamite,  which  is 
connected  with  an  electrical  apparatus.  The 
cylinder  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  rock 
only,  and  fixed  in  that  position.  No  matter 
how  deep  the  water  may  be  over  the  rock,  it 
is  shattered,  when  the  dynamite  explodes, 
into  fragments  so  small  that  they  are  washed 
away  by  the  stream.  This  process  is  said  to 
save  forty  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  removing 
submerged  rocks.  Ten  thousand  florins  were 
subscribed  to  enable  Major  Lauer  to  make 
further  trials  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

A  New  Domestic  Animal. — An  animal  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  South  America 
of  the  average  size  of  a  pig ;  this  is  the  ca- 
biai.  Dr.  Saec  proposed  to  domesticate  the 
cabiai,  and  shows  the  advantages  which  could 
be  drawn  from  it.  This  animal  can  be  tamed 
very  easily ;  it  quickly  recognizes  its  master, 
whom  it  follows  everywhere,  and  when  ca¬ 
ressed  it  seems  pleased ;  it  especially  likes 
to  be  scratched,  and,  to  attract  attention,  ex¬ 
tends  itself  full  length  on  one  side.  It  is  very 
clean  in  its  habits ;  in  shape  the  cabiai  realizes 
the  normal  type  of  the  meat-producing  animal, 
as  its  body  is  an  almost  perfect  cylinder  were 


it  not  for  its  neck,  with  its  limbs  short  and 
slender ;  tail  and  ears  very  short ;  the  head 
alone  is  large.  Its  apathetic  character  makes 
all  nourishment  available  which  it  consumes, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  fatten  it,  and  it 
can  be  kept  in  a  limited  space.  It  is  kept  in 
a  dry  stable,  where  it  is  fed  on  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  herbs,  and  roots ;  it  likes  clean 
water  and  a  soft  litter.  It  eats  remarkably 
liitle  for  its  size.  “It  will  be,”  remarks  Dr. 
Saec,  “  an  excellent  acquisition  for  farms  and 
countr}’  houses,  where,  without  requiring  more 
care  than  a  rabbit,  it  will  supply  as  much 
meat  as  a  sheep.  I  believe  that  the  cabiai 
will  take  a  place  between  the  sheep  and  the 
pig  in  Europe,  and  that  in  many  ways  it  can 
be  substituted  for  this  last-named  domestic 
animal.” 

Chinese  Astronomy. — It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  ingenious  Chinese  were  en¬ 
joying  the  use  of  many  conveniences  of  life 
before  they  came  to  be  invented  by  Western 
nations.  Of  these  we  may  mention  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle,  the  printing  pres.s,  and  gun¬ 
powder.  It  would  seem,  from  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  J.  Dreyer,  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  that  the  Chinese  were 
also  far  advanced  in  the  science  of  astronomy, 
and  actually  anticipated  some  of  the  ideas  of 
Tycho  Brahft  three  hundred  years  before  that 
great  astronomer  was  born.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  Jesuit  missionaries  made 
their  way  to  Pekin,  and  soon  showed  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  his  wise  men  that  in  spite  of  their 
wisdom  they  did  not  know  quite  all  that  had 
been  discovered  by  Western  scientists.  The 
Emperor  was  so  impressed  with  what  he 
heard  that  he  commissioned  the  Jesuits  to 
furnish  him  with  new  instruments  for  his  ob¬ 
servatory  ;  and  the  old  ones  which  were  thus 
superseded  were  put  away  and  forgotten.  It 
is  to  these  old  instruments  that  Mr.  Dreyer  in 
his  paper  calls  attention.  Photographs  have 
lately  been  obtained  of  them.  They  show 
that  these  old  contrivances,  constructed  by  a 
Chinese  astronomer,  Ko  Show- King,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  instruments  with 
which  the  great  Danish  astronomer  observed 
the  comet  oi  1585. 

Mica  Masks. — Herr  Raphael,  of  Breslau,  is 
manufacturing  mica  masks  for  the  use  of 
workmen  who  are  engaged  in  occupations 
where  injury  to  eyesight  or  the  face,  gen¬ 
erally,  is  likely  to  occur.  Noxious  vapors, 
heat,  dust,  flying  fragments,  can  thus  be 
guarded  against ;  while  from  the  transparent 
nature  of  the  mask,  the  workman  can  easily 
see  what  he  is  about.  If  desired,  the  head, 
neck,  and  shoulders  of  the  operator  can  have 
the  additional  protection  of  a  sheet  of  cloth 
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impregnated  with  fireproof  material,  attached 
to  the  mask.  And  in  certain  cases  where 
dangerous  chemicals  are  in  use,  the  addition 
of  a  breathing  tube  is  desirable,  which  finds 
its  exit  over  one  of  the  shoulders. 

MISCELLANY. 

A  White  Elephant. — The  King  of  Siam 
lately  received  a  dispatch  by  which  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  a  province  announced  to  him  that  a 
brand  new  god  had  been  discovered  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  district  in  the  shape  of  a  snow-white  ele¬ 
phant,  which  was  already  on  its  way  toward 
the  capital.  The  message  was  received  at  the 
royal  Siamese  Court  with  great  rejoicing,  and 
the  monarch  decided  immediately  to  go  and 
meet  the  divine  pachyderm.  He  placed  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  procession,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  ministers,  court  dignitaries,  and 
the  superior  priests.  After  the  procession  had 
travelled  for  a  few  miles  they  met  the  elephant, 
which  they  approached  with  deep  bows  and 
the  greatest  sign  of  respect.  Kneeling  down, 
he  placed  the  proboscis  on  his  own  head  and 
shoulders,  and  prayed  to  the  animal  for  pro¬ 
tection.  At  the  end  of  this  ceremony  the  king 
drew  his  sword  and  placed  himself  at  the 
right  side  of  the  quadruped,  while  a  high 
priest,  with  a  golden  staff,  placed  himself  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  procession  returned  to 
the  capital  in  this  manner.  On  entering  the 
town  the  new  god  was  received  with  military 
salutes  from  the  guns  and  cannon  ;  the  troops 
lined  the  roads  leading  to  the  royal  palace, 
and  the  people  loudly  applauded.  The  king 
led  the  elephant  to  an  apartment  situated 
quite  close  to  his  own  splendidly  furnished 
rooms,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  reigning 
monarch,  and  decorated  him  with  the  grand 
cordon  of  the  Siamese  Order  of  the  White 
Elephant.  The  household  of  the  divinity  was 
organised  with  the  utmost  splendor,  and  all 
the  utensils  used  for  his  food  were  of  either 
massive  gold  or  costly  china.  During  the  first 
two  days  after  his  arrival  the  pious  people 
brought  to  his  altar  gifts  worth  more  than 
100,000  rupees. — Deutsches  FamiHenblatte. 

Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  the 
Windpipe. — Foreign  bodies  in  any  part  of  the 
windpipe  are  always  serious,  and  may  be  im¬ 
mediately  fatal.  The  accident  commonly  hap¬ 
pens  from  a  child  having  some  plaything, 
such  as  a  bean,  small  marble,  bead,  or  nut¬ 
shell,  in  its  mouth,  and  being  desired  to  take 
it  out,  when,  either  in  the  hurry  to  obey,  or 
possibly  from  its  disinclination  to  do  so  being 
quickened  by  a  cuff,  the  foreign  body  slips 
into  the  windpipe,  and  produces  serious  mis¬ 
chief.  In  the  well-known  case  of  the  late 
Mr.  Brunei,  the  eminent  engineer,  whose  life 
was  endangered  by  an  accident  of  this  kind. 


it  arose  from  his  performing  a  conjuring  trick 
with  a  half-sovereign  in  his  mouth,  and  (he 
coin  slipping  into  his  windpipe.  When  the 
foreign  body  becomes  fixed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  windpipe,  or  larynx,  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  breathing,  the  patient  becomes  black  in  the 
face,  and  falls  back  apparently  dead.  This 
sometimes  happens  during  a  meal,  from  a 
child  or  grown-up  person  happening  to  cough 
while  eating,  and  thus  drawing  a  piece  of  food 
into  the  air-passages.  Whatever  the  cause,  a 
bystander  should,  without  hesitation,  thrust 
his  forefinger  to  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  hook  up  with  it  the  offending  body, 
and  this  can  often  be  done,  when  the  patient 
will  at  once  breathe  again.  If  this  method  is 
not  successful,  the  patient,  if  a  child,  should 
be  held  up  by  the  legs,  and  be  smartly  thumped 
between  the  shoulders,  when  not  improbably 
the  foreign  body  will  drop  on  to  the  floor,  and 
the  child  will  then  begin  to  respire  and  cry  ; 
but  if  respiration  is  still  suspended,  cold 
water  dashed  on  the  chest  will  probably 
rouse  it ;  or,  if  not,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
artificial  respiration.  Uf  course  medical  aid 
will  be  summoned  at  once  in  any  case  of  se¬ 
rious  choking,  if  possible,  but  the  majority  of 
these  cases  do  very  well  without  it.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  foreign  body  is  not  dislodged  by  the 
efforts  of  bystanders,  an  operation  will  be 
necessary  to  save  life,  and  every  moment  will 
be  of  importance.  Even  if  the  urgent  symp¬ 
toms  have  passed  off,  and  the  child  appears  to 
be  restored  to  health,  yet,  if  the  foreign  body 
has  not  been  found,  the  advice  of  a  surgeon 
should,  nevertheless,  be  sought  at  once,  as  it 
may  still  be  lodged  in  the  deeper  air-passages, 
where  it  may  cause  fatal  mischief  if  not  dis¬ 
lodged  at  an  early  period. — Fam  ly  Physician. 

The  MAGNlFtCENCE  OF  A  Nero. — It  was 
to  Nero  that  Tacitus  applied  the  expression, 
incredibilium  cupitor.  What  he  not  only  de¬ 
sired  but  achieved  in  the  way  of  cruelty  and 
vice  would  be  declared  incredible  if  Roman 
history  had  not  already  shown  what  revolting 
atrocities  may  be  conceived  by  a  diseased 
imagination,  and  executed  by  irresponsible 
power.  After  the  burning  of  the  city  he  grati¬ 
fied  his  taste,  in  entire  disregard  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  in  rebuilding  it.  He  at  once  appro¬ 
priated  a  number  of  the  sites,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  public  grounds,  for  his  new  palace. 
The  porticoes,  with  their  ranks  of  columns, 
were  a  mile  long.  The  vestibule  was  large 
enough  to  contain  that  colossal  statue  of  him, 
in  silver  and  gold,  120  feet  high,  from  which 
the  Colosseum  got  its  name.  The  interior 
was  gilded  throughout,  and  adorned  with 
ivory  and  mother-of-pearl.  The  ceilings  of 
the  dining  rooms  were  formed  of  movable 
tablets  of  ivory,  which  shed  flowers  and  per- 
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fumes  on  the  company ;  the  principal  salon 
had  a  dome  which,  turning  day  and  night, 
imitated  the  movements  of  the  terrestrial 
bodies.  When  this  palace  was  finished  he 
exclaimed:  “At  last  I  am  lodged  like  a 
man.”  His  diadem  was  valued  at  half  a  mil¬ 
lion.  His  dresses,  which  he  never  wore 
twice,  were  stiff  with  embroidery  and  gold. 
He  fished  with  purple  lines,  and  hooks  of 
gold.  He  never  travelled  with  less  than  a 
thousand  carriages.  The  mules  were  shod 
with  silver,  the  muleteers  clothed  with  the 
finest  wool,  and  the  attendants  wore  bracelets 
and  necklaces  of  gold.  Five  hundred  she- 
asses  followed  his  wife  Poppaea  in  her  prog¬ 
resses,  to  supply  milk  for  her  bath.  He  was 
fond  of  figuring  in  the  circus  as  a  charioteer, 
and  in  the  theatre  as  a  singer  and  actor.  He 
prided  himself  on  being  an  artist,  and  when 
his  possible  deposition  was  hinted  to  him,  he 
said  that  artists  could  never  be  in  want. 
There  was  not  a  vice  to  which  he  was  not 
given,  nor  a  crime  which  he  did  not  commit. 
Yet  the  world,  exclaims  Suetonius,  endured 
this  monster  for  fourteen  years,  and  he  was 
popular  with  the  multitude,  who  were  dazzled 
by  his  magnificence,  and  mistook  his  sense¬ 
less  profusion  for  liberality.  On  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  death,  during  many  years,  they 
crowded  to  cover  his  tomb  with  flowers. — 
Quarterly  Jievuw. 

“Food  in  its  Season.” — Under  natural 
conditions  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  produced 
in  their  due  season — that  is,  the  season  at 
which  the  surrounding  conditions  are  favora¬ 
ble  to,  or  in  other  words  require,  their  pro¬ 
duction.  The  fact  that  a  particular  class  of 
food  is  naturally  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
mankind  in  a  locality  at  a  special  season  is, 
therefore,  good  presumptive  evidence  that  it 
is  both  seasonable  and  suitable.  Our  modern 
conditions  of  life  have,  however,  so  subverted 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  draw  this  deduction.  With 
the  facilities  we  now  possess  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  men  and  goods,  it  is  almost  impossi* 
ble  that  the  population  of  any  district  should 
be,  so  to  say,  indigenous  ;  and  as  regards 
food,  a  distribution  of  produce  takes  place 
which  prevents  any  argument  on  the  principle 
that  “what  is  ought  to  be.”  It  accordingly 
happens  that  many  of  the  articles  of  diet  we 
commonly  employ,  and  some  of  those  we  re¬ 
gard  as  staple  commodities,  are  not  seasonable 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  most  unsuitable  to  the  conditions 
under  which  we  consume  them.  When  to 
this  is  added  that  our  likes  and  dislikes,  our 
appetites  and  loathings,  are  in  the  main  arti¬ 
ficial,  it  must  be  evident  that  it  is  almost  idle 
to  talk  of  “  food  in  its  season.”  Nevertheless 


there  are  times  and  seasons  when  particular 
classes  of  flesh  and  fruit  may  be  most  properly 
eaten.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  give  this 
matter  more  practical  consideration  than  it 
has  hitherto  received.  It  is  impossible  to 
visit  any  of  the  metropolitan  markets  or  busy 
thoroughfares,  more  especially  tho^e  crowded 
with  shops  from  which  the  fairly  wealthy 
classes  are  supplied,  without  being  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  tendency  of  fashion 
is  rather  to  act  in  defiance  of  Nature  than  at 
her  suggestion  in  the  matter  of  food.  The 
most  unseasonable  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
the  most  sought  after,  probably  because  they 
are  difficult  to  procure,  and  proportionately 
costly.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  meats 
and  descriptions  of  fish  in  the  shops  ;  the 
dearer  sorts,  because  either  too  early  or  too 
late,  or  produced  by  special  artifices,  are  those 
which  the  retail  'shopkeeper  lays  himself  out 
to  show,  and  which  the  public  prefers  to  buy. 
This  is  a  very  serious  and  most  unsatisfactory 
line  of  disobedience  to  the  teachings  of  the 
great  mistress.  It  should  be  the  care  of  at 
least  the  weakly  to  select  not  the  rarest  but 
the  most  plentiful,  and  therefore  presumably 
the  most  appropriate  description  of  food.  The 
appetite  of  the  convalescent  patient  is  not,  in 
a  healthy  sense,  promoted,  but  rather  weak¬ 
ened  by  pampering,  when  the  "choicest,”  by 
which  is  meant  the  least  readily  accessible, 
articles  of  diet  are  provided  for  him.  If  a 
special  sort  of  food  is  plentiful — not  because 
it  has  been  thrown  on  the  market  by  a  foreign 
supply,  but  because  it  has  been  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  locality — it  may  be  safely  re¬ 
garded  as  wholesome.  There  are,  of  course, 
limits  to  the  application  of  this  rule,  but  in- 
telligenily  interpreted  it  mav  be  accepted  as 
a  principle,  that  to  feed  well  and  seasonably 
we  should  live  on  the  produce  of  the  country 
in  which  we  reside,  and  by  preference  accept 
those  commodities  which  nature  most  bounti¬ 
fully  supplies.  The  recognition  of  this  princi¬ 
ple  is  of  moment  to  every  one,  but  it  is  es 
pecially  important  that  it  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  by,  or  for,  those  who  are  not  robust 
feeders. — Lancet. 

HEINE. 

Thou  knew'M  that  ialand  far  away  and  lone 
WboM  shores  are  as  a  harp,  where  billows  break 
In  spray  of  music  and  the  breeies  shake 
O'er  spicy  seas  a  woof  of  color  and  of  tone. 

While  that  sweet  music  echoes  like  a  moan 
In  the  island's  heart,  and  sishs  around  the  lake 
Where,  watching  fearfully  a  monstrous  snake, 

A  dam.sel  weeps  upc»  her  emerald  throne. 

Life's  ocean,  breaking  round  thy  senses*  shore. 
Struck  golden  song  as  from  the  strand  of  day 
For  us  the  joy,  for  thee  the  fell  foe  lay— 

Pain's  blinking  snake  around  the  fair  bin’s  core, 
Turning  to  sight  the  enchanted  sounds  that  play 
Around  thy  lovely  bland  evermore. 
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(BREAKFAST) 


“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural 
laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion 
and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the' fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately-flavored  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the 
judicipus  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  dis¬ 
ease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  float¬ 
ing  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  oi”^selves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” 
—  TA/  Ch’il  Str^'ice  G  n^tte. 

SoM  only  in  tins,  ){-lb.  and  lb.,  labelled 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO. 

rtOM(£OPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 

LONDON,  ENG. 


Fine  Steel  Engravings 

For  the  Portfolio,  Serap-Book,  Fram¬ 
ing,  or  for  lUostraticn. 

ora  LIST  IXCLCSBS* 

UistoriaiiK,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors,  States- 
men.  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

coMPnisiJfo  or £11  3oo  hvrjbcts. 

Baantifnlly  rngraved  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic  Magazine  during  paat  }earv,  and  tmbradiig 
portrait*  qf  neartg  tvory  di»tir>gtii*hfU  tnon  tif  th*  part 
and  preteiU  otn/wry. 

The  engravings  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  10x18  inchei>, 
'  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  We  fumiah  neat  cloth  cases  or  p<irt  folio*,  bolding 
from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


Engravings  tO  cts.  each,  or  $7.BO  per  lOO. 
Portfolios,  OO  cents  esch. 

Portfolio  snd  10  sngrsvings,  -  -  SI  CO 

I  «  ••  20  “  -  -  2  28 

“  “80  “  .  -  4  OO 

Cataloguea  sent  to  any  addrr**.  Send  postage 
'•  atamp  for  Calalogne. 
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■■  IT-AJtTID-BOOK: 

OF 

ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  FLORIDA. 

BT  BET.  T.  W.  lOOBE. 

This  is  recognized  ae  the  best  and  most  pmctleal  gnide  to  Orange  Cnlmre  that  ha<  yet  appeared  in  thl*  country. 
Mr.  Bishop,  l‘r>‘-ideni  of  ttie  Kruit  Oritwers'  A^a  iciailon  of  Klorida.  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  in  the 
Stale,  ha.vs,  '*  It  contains  a4i  the  inforiiiation  nucesMry  for  siicces..*'  Mr.  Unanleai,  of  Jacksonville,  who  Is  im- 

S roving  oile  df  the  l.irgvst  wild  groves  in  the  S.ate,  says  :  “The  book.  If  I  could  have  bad  it  one  year  ago,  would 
ave  saved  me  fiUQU;” 


CO>'T 


Chapter  1.  The  Profit  of  Orange  Growing. 

“  li.  or  the  Several  Methods  of  IMauting  Orange 
(irove- 

**  Til..  Tlif  Wild  Onintre  Grove  Dadded. 

“  IV.  fltoyes  fn>m  I'ruiispliuited  Sour  Stumps. 

**  V.  Plsntihg  the  Ohtuge  Seud. 

“  VI.  lUdJine. 

“  Vll  Od  electing  a  Location  for  an  Orange 
Grove. 

"  VIII.  The  Advan'aces  of  IMrthil  Forest  Shelter. 
“  IX.  '-The  Fmet  Line”  and  “  The  Orange  UclL” 
“  X.  The  Ktleci  oi  Frost  on  Plants. 

"  XI.  Trans|ilaiiliiig. 

“  XH.  The  IhstsDCe  Apart. 

*'  XIIl.  CultivailiMi. 

’*  XlV.  Thorough  Cultivation. 

“  XV.  Pniuiug. 


Chapter  XVI.  Pertillclng. 

”  XVII.  Hueciee,  Varletiet,  ate: 

“  XVIII.  Ttie  l..epu>n  and  Limn. 

“  XIX.  The  In'u-C's  Usniaging  to  Che  Orange 
Tree — The  Natural  KiH-nilesof  such  In¬ 
sects,  and  the  Itenii-dles  to  be  .\|>pli(il 

••  XX.  Di-ease.s  to  w  hich  Ihe  ttrange  Tree  ami 
Fruit  are  IJahle.  and  their  Reiuediis. 

“  XXL  Rust  on  the  Orauge. 

“  XXII.  Oslhering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the 
_  Orange. 

“  XXin.  Crops  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the 
tlrange  Trees. 

“  XXrV.  OII“.  P>  rfumes.  Extracts,  etc.,  from  the 
Citrus. 

**  XXV.  Conclusion. 


Fbr  pale  bp  aO.BookeeUert,  ar  teill  be  pent  by  mail  by  the  Publuhert.  Price,  $  1 .  i 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  ninstration. 


Bpantifully  Angjaved  on  Steel,  havings  appeared  in  the  EcLKCnc  Mgazine  during  paet 
yean,  and  embraeing  portraUt  of  nearly  eeery  dietinguithed  man  of  the  poet  and  pretent  centwy. 
Onr  liat  includes  portraits  of  ^ 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISIN'Q- 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  oar  list,  will  give  some  idee  of  their  scope  and  verietr. 


PORTRAITS. 

ABRAHAM  LIHCOLB. 

HORACE  OREELET. 

WILUAM  C.  BRTAKT. 

WILLIAM  M.  EYARTA 
H.  W.  LOHOFELLOW. 

BATARO  TATLOR. 

J.  e.  WHITTIER. 

PETER  COOPER. 

CHA8.  O’CONOR. 

CHA8.  DICEENA 
JOHN  BRIGHT. 

RICHARD  COBDEN. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 

The  ntffrsTings  sre  nnmbered  on  the  Ca'ulofnie  to  aid 
dlcate  the  flares  opposite  the  engraving  selected. 

They  are  printed  on  fine  paper.  lOzIS  inches,  and  are 
fninlah  neat  doth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

NAPOLEON  nr  PRISON. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDA 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS 
VAN  DYKE  PARTING  FROM  RUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLORENTINE  POETA 
WOODLAND  VOWS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER-OATHERERA 
HOME  TREASURES. 

in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  in- 

«nt  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
fifty  engravings. 


lagraTingt  10  oanU  each,  or  tl.SO  per  100, 

S  Engrayiags, . tO  60 

IS  Eagrayingfl, . 100 

Pertfolioe,  ......  each  60 


Portfolio  and  16  Engrayingt, 
“  “  26  “ 

“  “  60  ** 


tl  80 
8  S6 
400 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  rcqnired,  or  the  pnrchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
for  oentre-uble. 

c;a.’I'a.i:..ociux:s  to  a-ny 
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As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
impure  l^y  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE*8 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited,  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secured* 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it 

For  sale  hy  all  Druggists  and  Grocers. 

UDOLPHO  "WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO. 

18  Beaver  Street.  Ne’w  York. 

SYPHER  &  CO.,  739  and  741  Broadway, 
New  York,  have  a  highly  interesting  collection 
of  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture  and  Works 
of  Art,  to  which  they  invite  the  attention  of 
connoisseurs. 

Accessions  are  constantly  being  made  through 
their  agent,  who  travels  about  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  the  Old  Towns  of  Great  Britain 
seeking  worthy  articles. 

Second-hand  English  and  other  Sterling  Silver¬ 
ware,  Bronzes  that  have  served  as  household  or¬ 
naments  but  are  as  good  as  new,  Furniture  of 
different  historical  periods  and  many  lands,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  interesting  objects,  may 
be  examined  with  pleasure  and  profit  without 
any  obligation  to  purchase. 

Sypher  &  Co.,  739  and  741  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLAJSTY. 


1882. 

This  number  of  Eclectic  begins  the  thirty- 
fifth  number  of  the  new  series  snd  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  its  publication. 

We  think  our  readers  generally  appreciate 
the  change  made  last  year  by  which  in  place 
of  a  monthly  illustration  we  added  to  the 
Eclectic  some  sixteen  pages  monthly ;  the 
bound  vols.  for  the  year  will  show  an  increase 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  pages. 

The  Eclectic  during  the  coming  year  will 
continue  to  furnish  to  its  readers  the  best 
selections  from  foreign  periodical  literature, 
and  hopes  that  the  number  of  its  readers  will 
increase  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.’s  Holiday  Books. — 
Among  the  most  beautiful  books  of  the  year 
is  the  superb  volume  on  Greece  and  Rome, 
by  T.  von  Falker,  translated  by  W.  H.  Brand. 
The  volume  contains  350  pages,  is  beautifully 
bound  and  illustrated,  50  of  the  engravings 
being  full-page,  and  altogether  is  perhaps  the 
finest  gift-book  of  the  season.  Price,  $15. 

**  Our  Familiar  Songs,"  by  Helen  Kendrick 
Johnson.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  work  of  its  kind  in 
the  language.  In  this  magnificent  octavo 
volume  of  six  hundred  pages  the  compiler 
has  brought  together  over  three  hundred 
standard  English  and  American  songs,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  piano  accompaniment.  The 
songs  and  song-writers  are  indexed  at  the 
end.  The  table  of  contents  gives  the  songs, 
with  the  names  of  the  writers  and  the  com¬ 
posers  of  the  music.  Price,  $6. 

"  Young  Folks’  History  of  the  War  for  the 
Union  " — a  timely  and  valuable  publication 
for  the  young,  by  John  D.  Champlin,  Jr., 
author  of  the  "  Young  Folks’  Cyclopxdias." 
It  is  full  of  illustrations,  maps  of  battles  and 
sieges,  portraits,  colored  plates  of  Northern 
and  Southern  flags,  and  stirring  war-songs. 
Price,  $2.75. 

**  The  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  at  Mt. 
Desert"  is  an  exceedingly  clever  and  humor¬ 
ous  series  of  sketches  by  J.  A.  Mitchell,  a 
3N>ung  and  promising  artist. 


Wheat  Farm  in  Dakota.— Mr.  Dalrymple. 
whose  farm  at  Fargo.  Dakota  Territory,  is 
forty-five  miles  long,  one  mile  wide,  and  on 
which  he  has  this  year  raised  600,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  is  divided  into  five  divisions  of  6000 
acres  each.  Each  of  these  is  again  divided  into 
battalions,  with  a  foreman  or  major,  who  has 
charge  of  2000  acres.  Under  him  are  three 
companies,  each  having  a  captain,  and  culti¬ 
vating  a  section,  which  is  640  acres  of  land. 
Each  superintendent  plants  his  crop  and  har¬ 
vests  it,  reporting  from  time  to  time  to  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  who  directs  and  oversees  the 
whole,  but  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
at  the  office,  planning  and  calculating  for  the 
best  results  from  the  smallest  outlay.  The 
superintendents  are  responsible  for  the  good 
order  of  their  men,  stock,  and  machinery,  and 
there  is  a  decided  rivalry  between  them  as  to 
which  can  produce  the  biggest  crop.  When 
the  ploughing  commences  in  the  spring,  the 
men  go  out  in  gangs,  each  taking  640  acres, 
under  the  direction  of  a  foreman,  who  rides 
along  on  horseback  to  see  that  the  work  is  done 
properly.  Everything  is  in  the  military  style. 

Telegraph  in  Japan. — The  growth  of  the 
telegraph  system  in  Japan  has  been  rapid.  It 
was  introduced  in  1871,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year  comprised  3929  miles  of  line  and 
9345  miles  of  wire.  During  last  year  the  total 
number  of  telegrams  reached  1,272,756,  of 
which  about  96  per  cent  were  in  Japanese. 
Including  the  five  submarine  cables  the  total 
receipts  were  j^lo8,323.  and  the  expenditures 
;^ioi,674.  It  was  the  first  year  when  the  lines 
returned  an  excess  of  revenue.  Operators  are 
trained  from  among  the  youths  of  Japan  in  a 
special  school  recently  opened  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  During  this  year  227  were  appointed  to 
positions,  and  77  still  remain  under  tuition. 
They  are  taught  to  write  English  and  French. 
For  20  characters  in  the  Japanese  language, 
for  a  distance  of  60  miles,  the  average  rate  is 
about  3  sen,  or  a  little  less  than  2  cents.  This 
is  taking  the  entire  line  from  Tokio  to  Nagasaki 
as  a  basis.  But  for  shorter  distances  the  rates 
are  higher.  From  Tokio  to  Yokohama  mes¬ 
sages  are  transmitted  for  7  sen,  about  4^  cents. 
There  are  112  offices  open  for  general  traffic, 
besides  70  others  connected  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  railways,  or  the  police.  About  350 
Morse  instruments  are  used  and  29  telephones. 


Publisher^t  MuceUany. 


Electric  Light  in  the  Stomach. — The 
Vienna  Neue  Freit  Prtste  gives  an  account  of 
an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  J.  Mikuliez, 
instructor  at  the  University,  which  enables  a 
physician  to  subject  every  part  of  a  patient's 
stomach  to  an  ocular  inspection.  It  consists 
of  a  tube  which  is  thrust  down  the  throat  after 
the  manntr  of  the  sword-swallowing  jugglers. 
The  tube  contains  an  isolated  conductor  of 
electricity,  two  water-canals,  an  air-canal,  and 
a  wide  opening  for  the  optical  apparatus.  The 
stomach  is  emptied  by  means  of  a  stomach- 
pump  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
apparatus,  and  is  then  inflated  through  the 
air-tube.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  two 
windows,  one  on  each  side,  through  which 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  can  be  seen,  the 
requisite  light  being  furnished  by  an  incan¬ 
descent  platina  coil,  which  is  connected  with 
the  conductor.  In  order  that  the  examination 
may  not  be  disturbed  by  coughing  or  vomiting 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  he  is  treated  to  a 
dose  of  morphine,  which  enables  him  toendure 
the  presence  of  the  instrument  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  while  retaining  sufficient 
consciousness  to  converse  with  the  physician 
by  means  of  signs.  It  is  apparent  that  this 
instrument  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
medical  science. 

SuuM  CuiQUR. — A  clerical  correspondent 
of  the  Times,  Mr.  Lawson,  of  Upton-on- 
Severn,  points  out  that  a  famous  saying  at¬ 
tributed  to  Mr.  Cobden  or  Mr.  Bright  was 
spoken  by  a  greater  man,  viz.,  the  King  of 
Brobdingnag  !  Swift  makes  Mr.  Lemuel  Gul¬ 
liver  record  in  his  voyage,  that  the  king  gave 
it  for  his  opinion  that,  whoever  could  make 
two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to 
grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one 
grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  man¬ 
kind  and  do  more  essential  service  to  his 
country  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put 
together. 

Each  year  on  the  Prince  of  Wales’  birth¬ 
day  his  three  young  daughters  play  before 
him  a  short  dramatic  piece  to  show  their 
progress  in  foreign  tongues.  Last  year  the 
selection  was  from  the  German  ;  this  year  it 
was  French.  The  young  Princesses  Louise, 
Victoria,  and  Maud  acquitted  themselves  ad¬ 
mirably  in  their  respective  parts,  and  the 
Prince,  complimenAng  the  artists,  asked  for 
the  name  of  the  author. 

Pearl  Hunting  in  Tennessee.  —  The 
search  for  pearls  in  the  mussels  of  Ohio  has 
been  a  considerable  industry  for  years.  The 
Nashville  Ameritan  reports  an  outbreak  of 
pearl  hunting  in  Stones  River,  Rutherford 
County,  Tennessee.  Not  less  than  500  people 


were  engaged  daily  in  raking  the  bottom  of 
that  stream,  delving  down  in  the  mud  for 
mussels,  which  are  piled  along  the  banks, 
opened,  and  critically  examined  for  the 
treasures  contained  in  many  of  them.  One 
pearl  is  reported  for  which  eighty  dollars  was 
paid  in  New  York.  The  general  range  of 
value,  however,  is  said  to  be  from  fifty  cents 
to  twenty-five  dollars. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Captain  John  Smith  {Lives  of  American 
Worthies).  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Henry  Holt  Co,  i2mo,  pp.  307.  Price, 
$1.25. 

Kith  and  Kin  {Leisure  Hour  Series),  By 
Jessie  Fothergilu  Henry  Holt  Co.  Pp. 
446.  Price,  fi. 

The  Vicar's  People.  A  Novel.  By  Geo.  M. 
Fe.nn.  {Transatlantic  Series.)  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  i6mo,  paper,  pp.  451.  Price,  60  cents. 

Cuban  Sketches.  By  j.  W.  Steele.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  220.  Price, 
$1.50- 

Sir  Richard  Whittington.  By  Walter 
Besant  and  James  Rice.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sosu.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  222.  Price,  $1. 

Massachusetts  in  the  Woman  Suffrage  Move¬ 
ment.  Roberts  Bros.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  265. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Country  Pleasures.  Roberts  Bros.  l2mo, 
cloth,  pp.  345.  Price,  $i  50. 

The  Pageant.  By  Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
Roberts  Bros.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  208.  Price, 
I1.50. 

J.  T.  Field" s  Biographical  Notes  and  Per¬ 
sonal  Sketches.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Ss'  Co. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  273.  Price,  $2. 

Richard  Cobden' s  Life.  By  John  MORLEY. 
Roberts  Bros.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  640. 
Price,  $3. 

Christopher  Columbus  {Lives  of  American 
Worthies).  By  W.  L.  Alden.  i2mo,  cloth, 
pp.  284.  Henry  Holt  13“  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Parliament.  By 
Henry  Latchkord.  {Cassell's  Popular  Li¬ 
brary.)  i8mo,  paper,  pp.  192. 

Theon.  By  Sallie  Neill  Roach.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  b"  Co.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  220.  Price, 
I1.50. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  J.  B.  Lippiruott  &•  Co.  t2mo, 
half  morocco,  pp.  630.  Price,  $2.50. 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Thackeray. 

I  J.  B.  Lippincott  b"  Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  395 
I  Price  $1.75. 
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FLORESTON 


PARKER'S  GINGER. TONIC 


G:ii:4cr,  Lucho,  M4i'.uxU.e,  vki  Quuy  ottix  bc'^t*iifdi 
ebes  known  are  here  combmed  into  a  ■edicinf  otauchea 
i  poweia,  aa  to  make  it  tl>e  greatest  6lood  Pun6er  and 
eBeat  Healtk  and  Streagili  Bcttorer  Ever  Csed. 

Itcuret  Complaints  of  Women,  and  ioeasea  of  the  niom 
ach.  Bowels,  Lims*<  l-i*et  and  Kidneys,  and  is  entirely 
diifeient  from  Eitteia,  Ginger  Essences,  and  other  1  oaics. 
as  it  never  intoxicates.  50c  and  $  i  sizes. 

Hiseox  a  C«~  Chen;!.;!*,  K.  Y.  I.aTte  tari.g  Sera's  tl  «!*.’. 


BRAm  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 


It  reatores  the  energy  lost  by  Nervousness  or  Indigestion ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Neuralgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatiurue ;  strengthens  a  fail, 
ing  memory  ;  and  gives  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

It  git>et  vitality  to  tho  intuffleient  bodily  or  mental  grottih  of  children,  prevenU  fretfulnees,  and 
give*  guiet.  real,  and  sleep.  It  gives  a  belter  disposition  to  infants  and  children,  a*  it  promotes 
good  health  to  brain  and  body. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Oerm.  Physicians 
liave  prescribed  500,000  packages.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  |i. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  644  k  666  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Imperial  Cards.  1 1  Ceneial  Inilei  to  the  Eclectic  Magazine, 


H  DOLUKS  PER  DOZER. 

BY  ROCKWOOL 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr.  Rocltwood  gives  per^.- 
attention  to  the  pn«ln..>  of  itilter 
from  0  to  4  o'clock  daily. 


From  1844  to  June,  1881. 

Net  price  (no  trade  discount),  cloth,  |tl. 
Purchasers  will  please  remit  with  order.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Bangor,  Maine. 


THE  SALVATOR  FOR  INVALIDS  AND  THE  AGED.  AN  INCOMPARABLE  ALIMENT  FOR  THE 
GROWTH  AND  PROTECTION  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.  A  SUPERIOR  NUTRI¬ 
TIVE  IN  CONTINUED  FEVERS,  AND  A  RELIABLE  REMEDIAL  AGENT  IN 
ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 


TfTHIS  Justly  oalabrated  Olatatio  Praparatlon  Is,  In  composition,  principally  tha  GLUTEN  darivad 
JIL  from  tha  WHITE  WINTER  FLINT  WHEAT  CEREAL,  a  aolld  axtract,  tha  Invantlon  of  an 
k  amlnant  Chamist.  It  has  not  only  baan  highly  raoommandad  but  oartiflad  to  by  a  large 
number  of  Chsmists  and  Physlolans— rapraaanting  a  vary  high  dagraa  of  madloal  solanca— as  the 
•afaat.  Moat  Acoaptabla  and  Rallabla  Food  tor  tha  Growth  and  Protection  of  INFANTS  e*td 
CHILDREN,  and  for  MOTHERS  lacking  aufflolent  Nourlahmant  tor  thair  offspring. 

Unlike  those  preparations  made  from  animal  or  vinous  matter,  which  are  liable  to  atimulata 
tha  brain  and  Irritate  tha  digaativa  organs.  It  ambraoas  In  Its  alamantary  oompositlon— Thai 
which  makes  strong  Bona  and  Muaola.  That  whioh  makes  good  Flash  and  Blood.  That  whioh  la 
easy  of  Digestion— never  constipating.  That  which  la  kind  and  friendly  to  tha  Brain,  and  that 
whioh  acts  as  a  preventive  of  those  Intestinal  Disorders  Incidental  to  childhood. 

And,  while  It  would  be  difficult  to  ooncalva  of  anything  In  Food  or  Dasaart  more  Creamy  and 


Oalloloua,  or  more  Nourishing  and  Strengthening  aa  an  ail¬ 
ment  In  Favara.Pulmonary  Complaints, Dyspepsia  and  Canaral 
Debility,  Its  Rare  Medicinal  Exoallanoa  In  all  Intestinal  Ole- 
aaaea,  aepaoially  In  Dysentery,  Chronic  Diarrhea  and  Cholera 
infantum  has  been  Incontestably  proven. 
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PIANOFORT 


PIANOFORTES. 


BniiS 

llllHUJ'i! 

^irI  JlMI 

TNrrrnTWtTTTiTM 

i 

.saii 

TrrTii¥rW*ni 

Tbit  most  naefnl  mnd  Inxnrtoiu  bed  U  of  rery  moder-  | 
M«  coat.  No  bedding  i«  required  for  eoftneM,  though 
in  the  cool  ecaeon,  of  conrue,  enough  ie  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  la  unequalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
treea  upon  Wot*k  Wirb  la  the  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
'«  the  beet  Uattreaa  in  uae.  Inreatigate  ita  merita.  Cii^ 
Cwara  FREE  to  any  addreea.  Writa 

THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRESS  CO., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  U.8.A. 

Ask  your  Fumittire  Dealer  for  the 

Hartfori  Woiea  Wire  Mattress. 


*  I  8o>»<l  for 

\  Clroalwto 

rOLDUii  CHAXB  ca«  NEW  UATXlf.^OT. 

I  NEAT  CLOTH  POETTOLIOS 


Eclectic  Engravings, 

Holding  from  10  to  50  engravings,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  50  cents;  or  15  selected 
engravings  with  the  portfolio  will 
oe  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

Address 

E.  R.  PELTOX, 

ta  Bond  Mreet,  New  Tork. 

rn  All  Chromo Cards,  New  A  Elegant  designs.  Bouquet 
nU  of  Flowers,  Pond-Lilies,  Sea-view,  Fruit.  Violets. 
Cupids,  etc.,  name  on,  10c.  Star  Fristisg  Cs.,  Forthferd,  Ct. 


'ip 


UE.LAMB.  59CarmicSt..H.  Y. 


CCHURCH  FURNITURE. 

MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTT. 


imLiwo  SILVER  comnnnov  sets,  etc. 

■AWHER8  III  SILK  AND  GOLD,  99  KAChI 

Send  for  Ciroular.  I 


T  f\  All  Chromo  Cards,  New  and  Elegant  designs,  Bon- 
/  M  quet  of  Flowers,  Pond-Lilies,  Sea-view,  Fruit,  Vi- 
'  olets,  Cupids,  etc.,  name  on,  10c. 

Stab  Pbimtino  Co.,  Northfor  ,  Ct. 


$5  to  $20 

SriNaoM  A  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

C  CC  •  week  hi  your  own  town.  Terme  and  $5  outfit 
AOD  free.  Aduresa 

H.  Ham-stt  a  Co  .  Portland.  Maine 

/ n  Chromo  Cards,  Birds,  Mottoes,  etc.,  10c.,  orM  Gold 
and  Silver,  10c., name  on.  J.l.  Husted,  Nassau,  I.Y. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


mat 
^/r  wat: 


IS  EITIIEU  I.IUiriD  Olt  DUT  FOBX 
I  That  Acts  nt  Ike  ■niae  lime  an 

TSS  imR,  TSJS  BOWSLg, 

I  in  Tss  Kiusirs. 

WHY  ARE  WE  SICK? 

BtcoHM  V*  allow  Iheu  great  orgam  to 
bteom*  flogged  or  torjiid,  and  poitonoH* 
kumoreate  there  fore  foreett  into  th*  blood 
that  ekonldbe  expelled  naturattg. 


WILL  SURELY  CURE 

KIDNEY  DISEASES, 

LIVER  COMPLAINTS, 

PILES,  CONSTIPATION,  CttlNART 
DISEASES,  rCVALK  WEAKNESSES, 
AND  NEItVODS  DISOUDEUB, 
by  eauelng free  aellon  qf  tlieu  orgaiu  and 
restoring  their  potcer  to  throw  off  disease. 

Whj  Raffer  Itllions  paint  and  arketl 
Why  tonuented  with  PIIm,  Cosatipatiost 
Why  frishtened  over  ditordered  Kidneyal 
Why  endure  ncrTOaa  or  tick  beadaehetf 
Use  KIDNE  Y-WORTanU  rejoice  in  health. 

It  b  put  up  in  Dry  Tecetable  Farm,  In  tin 
cane  one  package  of  which  inakea  aix  quarta  of 
medicine.  Alao  in  IJnald  Farm,  very  Cancen- 
trated,  for  thoaa  that  cannot  readily  prepare  It. 

tVIt  acta  with  equal  efllciency  In  either  form. 
OR  IT  or  TOUR  DRCGGin.  PRICK,  S1.S0 
WELLS,  BICIIABDSOS  A  Co.,  Prop’s, 
CWUl  tend  tha  dry  pos^paid.)  BCUnOTOI,  TT. 


LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM’8 

VE&ETABLE  COMPOUND. 


la  a  Poeltlye  Cnro 


•hr  all  thaaa  Palalhl  Camplalata  and  Weakaaaaea 
eaeammaa  taaar  beat  female  papalatloa. 

It  will  cure  entirely  the  woiat  form  of  Female  Com* 
phdnta,  all  oeaiian  trooblca.  Inflammation  and  Uloera- 
ttoo,  FalUns  and  Olaplaoementa,  and  tha  ccnieqncnt 
Spinal  Weakneaa,  and  la  particularly  adapted  to  the 
(Tianca  of  Ufa 

It  will  dlaaolre  and  expel  tumora  froan  tha  ntama  In 
aa  early  atace  of  dareloianent.  The  tendency  to  can- 
earona  hnmora  there  Is  checked  Teryapeedlly  by  ita  uaa 

It  remoTm  faintnaaa,  flatulency,  deatroyaall  crarlnc 
for  atlmnlanU,  and  relicTea  waaknem  of  the  stomach. 
It  carea  Bloatlny,  Haadachaa,  Nerrona  Proatratlon, 
General  Debility,  Hlmpleianrm,  Dapraaalon  and  Indi- 
Oaation. 

That  feellno  of  haarlno  down,  cauainc  pain,  waloht 
and  backache,  la  always  parmanently  cured  by  ita  nia 

It  will  at  all  tlmaa  and  under  all  circumatancaa  act  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  that  goeem  tha  female  ayatem. 

rOr  tha  enraof  Kidney  Complainta  of  either  mx  thla 
Ormi  pound  la  nnsorpaated. 

LYDIA  E.  PINKIIAH’S  TEOETABLE  COM- 
POCNDIa  prepared  at  131  and  136  Waatam  Avenue, 
I^nn,  Ham,  Prloe  $1.  Six  botUaafor  $6.  Sent  by  mail 
In  tha  form  of  pUls,  alao  In  tha  form  of  losencea,  on 
receipt  of  prieo.  Si  per  box  for  either.  Urs.  Plnkham 
freely  anawera  all  lattara  of  inquiry.  Bend  for  pamph- 
laA  Addrem  aa  ahoro.  ITmlloa  tMi  Paper. 


Cure  HEADACHE, 
MALARIAL  DIS¬ 
EASES.  BILIOUS¬ 
NESS,  INDIGES¬ 
TION,  NERVOUS¬ 
NESS  and  GEN¬ 
ERAL  DEBILITY. 

Bold  bj  sU  Druggists. 

25  CENTS  PEE  BOX. 


No  family  abould  bo  without  LTDIA  K.  riNKOAirS 
UVXR  PILL&  They  eara  eonatlpatlon,  bUiouanaa^ 
aad  torpidity  of  tha  Urar.  ■  eenta  par  box. 
tr  Hold  by  all  Dmesioio.  "BB 


'AIID  M  k  UC  Pinelr  printed  in  Fancy  Type 
UUn  NAME  on  so  all  Kew  Style  Chromo 
t'ardu  (no  2  alike),  10  cla.,  or  25  Ertra  Larpe Chromo 
Carda  (no  3  alike),  10c.  Agente’  Large  Sample- Book, 
:.  85  Fun  Cards,  10c.  Cuxtom  Bros.,  ClintonTille, 


CHORTHAND&7S»^ 

dltootlono  procared  frr  imrtla  when  oompeleat. 
Wetul  lur circular.  W.U.CHLACTgKiOowesthll.lI 

BOOKS  FOK  BUILDERS. 

for  new  lllnetrated  catalogue,  addrem 

WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  104  Broadway,  New  York 


AND  NOT 
WEAK  OUT. 
by  Watchmakers  Ry  mail,  SD  eta.  Cirenlaan 
VtLEPJ.  8.  BIRCH  A  OO..  BDey  8t.,N.y. 


All  Chromo  Cards,  New  Imi 
fancy  Script  Type,  10c.  OUst 


8- 
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ROGERS’  GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


'.No.  6.— FrrcHWs  th*  Doctob.  Jurt  Completed. 

Height,  16  inchee  ;  Length'of  bese,  16  inches  ;  Depth  from  front  of  base,  7  Inches.  Weight  when  psckod,  6te  Ihs. 

yrUe,  $10. 


These  groups  sre  peeked,  without  extre  cheige,  to  go  to  any  pert  of  the  world,  end  their  safe  erriTel  guaranteed. 
If  intendeli  for  WtdtHnff  or  l/oOday  PreeenU,  they  will  be  forwarded  promptly  as  dl^rec^. 

niostrated  catalognes  can  be  had  on  application,  or  will  be  mailed  by  inclosing  Ten  Cenu  to 


Vlsltart  are  always  welcome. 


JOHN  HOtiEBS,  23  Union  Mqnare,  New  York. 


A  $ROOR£K)mRjmMQI^ 


j ACKKT  ^  —  W»IU— wm  ■Gsay  mtwtHwr  tm  ttf  wertAsSad  tbo  »hw  ■■■!<■■  1 

DU tM  MsLtMblliic  T««t«  liold  11  firmly  fta4nMdiJ7.  li bM  s  tarrrl,  pMlUv« Dtops^flllaa  I 

hpIdlDf  tfcp  (uilDfiDT  Mily  Im  — t  ihp  pEtrs-lMi f  ortridy.  WlibtlmEljn  JACKET  jom DM  i 

■hoots  aqaliTol  or  Mftiidff*  tho  Ullml  tro*.  W«  foorantM  Ito  tfaeotlnc  TwIttlTt.  ODd  If  yoo  oro  7 

•et  yorfoctly  iottfiUd  wtm  It  Wl  WILL  KBTUVD  TBK  MOKET  IVSRT  TlMi  Wo  mdMMfi  tlMM  J 

BoPoloor«otloiOthoBMoy’o«rth  eMr  «•  wMi  to  rtoo  o1 1  who  r«*d  this  thobODofiLMd  ottho^K  * 

Mr,«aSa«BKTnLTXB  ran  aTsUotlwr  Cterew.  THI  BOCSEnOUl  GUEfT  W  tClA^Ki 
X  ■  ^  UI»sMSS«toa««,wtiaSMS»<aa«ni»Nr«»»4lB*T»»»40s*«r,s»Slsail»4wU>i<'»-^-./ni;jfr 

/  ^«V  \  ftmmMrmnnf  tktwtrU.  ••rlNSvItatMtaarkm;  Mrf;  JawMn;  SSrteJkM:  r 

/  X  X  \  Dtftrtmnti  turftHwftrmatlamt  AnmmtrtH nrnittmtitH )  m^rnkM  ;  Ttt  K, 

/  /  \  \  I  mmwrwi*;  rwowdei  I  Wll,fc«ir,Oa  IltoasvtnlurrarthrMr.hMt 

/  /  \  Idwalatlsa.  »»S  mgHyg**  &*!?  mr'ijaliserb»Uoahss  slwayi  Uaa  Ot^KO. 


.  Weight  r^OuNCEsL 

THIS  CUT  IS  2-3  SIZE. 

THE  BLUE  JACKET 

W  tba  ■ist  rtnaafseelTwlM  tb«w«lS,aaw«UM 
etw  swat  swWel  »aS  Sssstirml  lBd>tlcaaB4eL'.Ei>. 

nw  ■aSa arts# rerrSnt Out  The  bamtaaSn-tiacUSIAdS’lm 

sOa  OiM  plilrS  Cxlaa»ylTaa7lUa>,aa4taawfeoUt«aiit:*ntljeacr  - 

aaaaaM,  laaklar  a  baaaitfal  aaatraat  af  foar  4i:i«faat  colon.  11.;  cat 
yraacaia  aalj  Iwa^IrSafbaacfaalatir,  and  as  ttlalspoaalbla  taihew  tbabaa^  | 
lital  eoBtraat  at  OtU,  BUtrr,  ttm  mad  Jm-f,  it  aaaaaya  bat  a  alltht  Mas  of  this 
kaaSaoma  waapoB.  It  la  almplrbcautltal  beyoad  SiterlBtloa.  It  lathaSrat 
ITOBT  HANDLS,  KHAIULCO  AKO  BHOKAraD  BCTOLTU  aaar  aold  far  lass  Owa  6I.W,tad  t 
Boat  raBacSabla  bartala  wa  aaar  oflaiad la traanBa.  This  BarolTcr  canosi  ba  aiada  to^darlort 
what  wa  aiaaOtfina  It  ft>r,a^ tt  wlU  ba  aloBCtiiaabanaewa shall  ba  abla  to  oflbr  saothar  aoeb  barnla.  | 


Manilas  ITaa  for  yoartiaablfc 
wlUalaofattbsBaaalaBraadl  . 
wlU  aSI  la  a  bos  sT  oarMlaas  (ar  saeb  Baaalaar.  Aa  Is 
rabUatMS  ar  Hsrehaata.  fiai  Bsasy  by  lasMaaad  Lalta 

Addrasa,  E,  o.  RIDEOUT  A  COa,  10  Barclay  Streot,  H.  Ya 

Tn  TAMOrr  maatwtat  bars  araa  nada  with  tba  BLtni  JACKET  atnyardSL  Basry  abst  tataf  sot  la  a  buU'a^ya  saa  tasB 

«— tar.  CUT  THIS  OUTa  IT  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AciUN.  rasas  in. 


■nt,  pW  only  $10T.T»I  ••BEATTY'S  BEST  CHAPEL  ORGANS.  fBT.TS; 
MDON.”  13  Stniu.  S  full  aeU  ReedA  only  >65 :  THE  •‘PARIS"  now  offeM  for 
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New  Style 
No.  2023 


Price,  $297.50 


INCLUDINQ  ELEGANT  COVER,  STOOL;  BOOK&  MUSIC. 

THIS  SQUARE  GRAND  PIANO  no.  9023  has  all  modern  ImproTements.  Mag- 

niflcent /foMMMMi  faw>,  5  frifoorw  in  TreMe,  Ts  (irtavt*,  AU  round  Comm,  Caxy«A  Legs  and  Lyre ; 
Heavy  Horpentlne  Moulding,  back  and  front  finished  alike.  Beat  Iron  I'ratne,  Improved 

So/t  Pedal,  Overetrung  Bnaa,  Apraffea,  Branch  Grand  Action,  Doidde  Capped  Hammera. 

Length,  7  ft.  Width,  3  ft.  6  Ins;  Weight  about  lOOO  lbs. 

HOLIDAY  OFFERS,  Now  U  your  time  to  order  PIANOS  and  ORGANS, 
ijsp^  Bavini;  larjrely  incroa<«pd  my  faciUties  tor  maDQfftetininE,  my  Holiday  Offers  for  18Rl>t 

A-Pir  are  decidodly  the  lowest  I  bare  ever  made.  Send  for  nill  particulars.  Special  Low 

Prices  given  on  one  hundred  different  instrumenta  ORGANS,  $30  to  $1000,  S  to  S3 


other  desirable  new  styles  Now  Ready.  nANOS,  Grand,  Square  and  UpHfh^ 
A  Every  instrument  is  iullT  warranted.  SatUiacU^  fuarantM 

im  V^B^rM.in  V  retunded.  alter  the  instrument  has  been  in  use  ayear.  Nothing  can  be 

yn  V  §\  “to  Or^er. 

M  ■  mmiTr  by  POST  orncB  MONET  ORDER,  Bank  Draft,  Bealstered  Letter  or  by 
M  S  M  ■  KxpreMB  Prepaid.  Money  refunded  and  freight  chante.  P«ld.l)oUi  .ways  by  me.  If  not 

4r  ^  •  “visnSSTlM  ARE  ALl^Tns^^LOoai^*  *freo  Coacb  with  polite 

attendant  maeta  all  train*-  If  you  cannot  calL  be  sure  to  write  for  CatMlocve  before  buylim  elsewhere. 

Aiteuutjikr  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  WMhington.NewJer8ey. 

^S^fl  B  B  Gold  Modal,  Paris,  1878. 

LLVlT  9  The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332. 
1  ^a  351,  170,  and  his  other  styles, 

eel  I^EN^S  BoI**  throughout  the  World. 


It  neatnlizefl  every  element  of  impurity  tliat  affecta  the 
anundnena  or  whiteneaa  of  the  teeth.  Moreover,  it  preventa 
gum-boil  and  canker.  Hozodont  ahould  be  used  by  every 
one  wlio  valuea  a  good  pet  of  teeth.  It  haa  none  of  the  acrid 
propertiea  of  tooth  paatea,  etc.,  and  inatead  of  contracting  the 
guma,  rendera  tliem  firm  and  elaatic.  All  disagreeable  odora 
arising  from  the  breatli  are  neutralized  by  the  use  of  Sozo- 
dont.  Sold  by  druggists  and  fancy  goods  dealers. 


Wlf  ORGANS  AND  PIANOS. 


PRETTY  LIPS 

Should  have  pearly  teeth  behind  them.  To  make  the 
teeth  pearly,  and  to  keep  them  so,  there  is  Nothing  like 

SOZODONT 


I 


Tipilou,  BnoM  Mid  dtr^ctiooTfor 
|tUkl««M  Flovrvr  SMd«,  Ftanu. 

lOftU*  Stadtorlt.  A4<)r«M» 


OHIO. 


AKBON. 
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ORGANS  AND  PIANOS. 

ORDER  NOW  for  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


GRAND  HOTEL, 

GEO.  P.  PFINGST,  Proprietor,  LNDIANAPOLJS. 


HOTEL  GUIDE  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 


THOMASVILLE,  GA. 

MITCHELL  HOUSE, 

IHra.  IH.  A.  BOWEB,  ProprletreM. 

FavoriM  Resort  for  Northern  Invalids  and  Tourists. 


BECKEL  HOUSE,  AME  «  CAN  HOTEL, 

FOX  Jk  MASON f  Proprietors,  UPTON  Jt  SARPEIi,  1  roprietors, 

DAYTON.  LUMBUS. 


N'T. 


€IJRTI§§  HOUSE, 
MT.  YERNOH. 


EMPIRE  HOUSE, 


PATENTS 

We  continue  to  set  asSoUciton  for  PstenU,  Csveat-s 
Trade  Marks.  CopjTigbU.  etc.,  for  the  I'ntted  states. 
Canada.  Cuba.  Enpiand,  France,  (iennany,  etc.  We 
have  had  thlrtF-flve  years’  experienre. 

Patents  obtained  thrut^  us  are  noticed  in  the  Sci- 
CtTiFlC  AMKRicsit.  This  larffe  and  splendid  illus¬ 
trated  wedtiy  paper.  $3. SO  a  jmar.shnws  the  IToffress 
of  Scienoe,  is  very  interesting;,  and  has  an  eoonnous 
dieulathm.  Addreaa  Ml'.V.N  &  CO.,  Patent  Soltci- 
tors,  Pub'a  of  SciniTiFK'  Amarican.  S7  Park  Bow, 
MewTnrt.  Hand  book  about  i-atenU  free. 


INDIANA. 


U  iktBMUsdrBntosI  •fpIteMU.MdlocBitoBMnvttboat 


D.1I. 


F£££T  A  CO.,  Detroit,  Mioh. 
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ORGANS 


PIANOS 


CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS! 


BEATTY’S  PIANOS. 

CU\M>  HQrAKE  AM>l  l*UlGnT 

9129  totlWO.  iVauukteu  If  you  cannot 

vUit  mo  be  mire  to  arnd  for  Latent  Cata> 

lagnio  befare  Raylac  clnwkcre. 

rvJlni"wli  I-ett*T,  Mon<-y refunded afteri 

year’s  use  If  not  Just  as  represented. 

irana  Action. 

♦I?*?  7K  Visitors  always  welcome. 

<9*  «  Wt  I  0 1  IVi-e  Coach  aioi'u  all  Tralan.  I 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED 

la  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings. 

DlCTIONA/t^jUPPLO^T^BI 


■■[■■■■  SIS  A  l>««dias  liaadan  Pby* 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■  SnU  aiciae  cstaSliahea  ■■ 

B  *  B  BBBm.S  oaceia  New  Y«rk 
Bi  B  B  f*r  the  Care  •f 

I  I  I  Q  EPILEPTIC  FITS. 

SB  8i  Hi  Ww  ^nm  Am.Joumalof  Utdiein* 
Or.  Ah.  Meaertde  (late  of  London ),  a  ho  makes  a  tree- 
laity  of  EpUepoy.hM  without  doubttrcaUxl  and  cured 
more  caaea  than  any  other  11  vmK  phy ncian.  Hia  rncceaa 
baa  aimply  been  aatimiabinfr ;  we  hare  beard  of  caaea  of 
over  M  yeara’ etandlnft,  anoceaafuliy  cured  or  him.  He 
haa  publiabed  a  work  on  this  diaeaae.  which  he  aenda 
with  a  larire  bottle  of  hia  wonderful  enre  free  to  any 
enfferer  who  may  nend  their  expreu  and  P.  O.  Addreaa. 
We  adviiie  any  one  wiahiny  a  cure  to  address  Or.  AB. 
MFUVWOT  V  >i«  oa  .1  o-  XVW  Yoclt. 


New  Edition  of  WEBSTER  lias 
118,000  Wor^,  3000  Eneravings, 
460iO  New  Words  &  Meanings,  and 

Biosraphical  Dictionary 

of  over  9700  Names. 

Get  tlie  Standard. 

f |1  WWTP  SuindarJ  in  the  Gor’t  Prlntinn 
A  Uthce, — 3‘j,000  cupiea  in  Public 

Bchoola, — aide  ‘40  times  as  large 
aa  the  side  of  any  otiier. 


Carda,  Imported  IheignM  [no  two  alike],  Warrmdtil  to 
be  the  Finest  Design*  ptthlUhed.  Sent  by  return  mail  for 
lOe.  Game  of  Aothora,  18c.  Wheel  of  Fortune  Cards, 
25c.  Blank  (htrda  cheap.  V.  8.  Card  Factory,  Clinton- 
ville,  CL 


W^TtOr^  aid  in  a  Family,  in  helping  its 
JSdCllS  A  members  to  become  intelligenL 
Beat  aid  for  TKACHKRS  and 
HCIIOLAKS.  in  SCHOOLS. 
Mnetacceptalile  toFaator,  Par* 
VTA  A  A  t^nt.  Teacher,  Child,  Friend; 

fur  Holidaya,  Birthday,  Wedding, 
or  any  otiier  occasion. 

Pobllshedby 6.  SC.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Msaa. 


PRINTING  PRESSES 

75  cents  to  $175.  Circulars  free.  Book  of  Type,  10  cts. 
to  kinds  of  carda,  10  cts.  Printers'  Inatmction  Book,  It 
cU.  JOSEPH  WATSON,  19  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


PE  ARL'S  WHITE  GLY* 
CERIA'E  peiietrstes  the 
akla  wlthMtlaJary,  ersdt. 
ratea  all  hpeta,  Imparitlea 
and  Dlaealeratleoa,  cither 
vltkla  er  apea  the  Bkla, 
.Ira.laa  Itsmaeth,  aofl,  plU 
lahle.  rarSaabam,  Prickly 
Hleat,  Ckaaped,  Raaak  ar 
Chafed  SklB,  It  is  the  best 
thiaa  la  the  warld.  TRY 
Pearl’a  White  Glyrertne 
Soap.  •  cakes  by  stall  SSe. 
Pearl's  White  Ulyrejlaa 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Onh 
fit  worth  $10  free.  Address 
RIDEOUT  A  CO.,  lO 
Barclay  Street,  N.  Y. 


Gives  a 
PtRuassCy 
BEAUTiniL 
kCa^nia. 


Dr.  Peck's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERrECTLY  REiSTORE  THE  HBaRDIO 
and  perform  the  «'ork  of  the  Natarml  Draaa. 
Always  in  poaittcju,  bat  lavlalble  tw  atlma*. 
All  (xnveraatlon  and  even  wbtspen  heard  dis¬ 
tinctly.  Ws  rafsr  9s  thoas  aalaf  tkasa.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  tesUmoniaU.  Address, 
H.  K  A  PECK  tt  00.,  8aS  Bread  way.  New  Tark. 


I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  abo^  dmeaw:  by 

Its  use  thousands  of  caaea  of  the  worn  kmdaM  os  HDg 

have  been  cured.  I“*leed,  so  rtrangla  my 
faith  in  its  efficacy,  that  I  wlUj«d  TWOW/iiUM 
PUEE, together  with  a  V  ALU  A  BLE  TREATISE  aa  thia 
iisnann.  tr  any  sufferer.  Give  fcxprrm  and  P.  O.  ad- 
draa  UR.  X.  A  SLOCUM.  181  Pwl  SL,  New  York. 


KLKflAHT  HEW  (no  2  alike)  Cfaromo  Carda,  name 
on,  10  cents.  Warranted  beet  pack  sold.  AHEHTB 
WAHTED.  L.  JONES  A  (X).,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
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THE 

Popular  Science  Monthly 

FOR  i882. 


Conducted  by  E.  L.  di  W.  J.  YOUMANS. 


Choose  your  maguzinc  by  the  standard  it  adopts,  and  the  quality  of  what  it 
brings  you  each  month. 

If  it  is  sensational  and  su()crficial,  and  its  staple  is  pictures  and  stories, 
and  it  has  no  higher  object  than  to  amuse,  leave  it  to  the  shallow'-minded 
multitude  for  which  it  was  made  ;  it  is  better  to  pay  a  little  more,  and  get 
a  periotlical  of  higher  grade. 

“  ITie  Popular  Science  Monthly  ”  was  established  to  raise  the  standard  of 
popular  reading  in  this  country.  Magazines  are  more  and  more  taking  tha 
place  of  books :  first-class  minds  are  devoting  themselves  with  increasing  readi¬ 
ness  to  the  work  of  popular  instruction  ;  and  when  their  sterling  contributions 
upon  the  most  important  subjects  could  find  no  place  in  our  widely  circulated 
periodicals,  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  magazine  that  would  give  expression 
to  advancing  scientific  thought  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  intelligent  clastic's 
of  the  community.  In  the  efficient  performance  of  this  service  “  The  Pop¬ 
ular  ‘  cience  Monthly  ”  is  now  generally  recognized  as  without  a  conii>ctitor. 

The  standard  at  which  wo  have  aimed  and  to  which  we  have  worked  will 
be  kept  up  and  improved  upon  by  increasing  experience.  Our  articles 
will  be,  first  of  all,  instructive  and  valuable,  but  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
make  them  also  entertaining  and  attractive.  While  we  will  not  cater  to  fri¬ 
volity,  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  the  pages  of  the  “  Monthly  ” 
agreeable  as  well  as  useful. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  thought  in 
these  stirring  times,  when  new  knowledge  is  rapidly  extending  and  old  errors 
are  giving  way,  will  find  it  year  by  year  increasingly  necessary  to  subscribe 
for  “The  Popular  Science  Monthly.” 

It  contains  portraits  of  distinguished  men  of  science,  and  each  number 
has  one  or  more  illustrated  articles. 

Terms,  15  per  annum,  or  50  cents  a  nuniber. 

The  volumes  begin  with  May  and  November  of  each  year,  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  may  begin  at  any  time. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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IS 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1882. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  MAGAZINE  FOR  $3.00.i 


LIPPINCOTTS  MAGAZINE, 

A  POPUI-AR  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  OF  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  TRAVEL. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  Lippilicott’s  Majj^nzine  entered  on  anew  series, 
at  a  reduced  price,  with  the  distinctive  purpose  of  presenting  such  a  variety  of  reading  matter 
— fur  the  most  part  light  and  entertaining,  yet  of  real  literary  merit — as  should  commend  it  to 
the  general  mass  of  cultivated  persons  and  insure  it  a  welcome  in  many  American  homes.  De¬ 
voting  a  large  proportion  of  its  space  to  fiction,  in  which  short  serials  are  made  a  noticeable 
feature,  and  to  sketches  illustrative  of  social  life  and  manners,  it  has  included  in  its  list  of  sub¬ 
jects,  curiosities  of  science,  especiaily  natural  history,  properly  treated,  travel  and  adventure  at 
home  and  abroad,  "eld  s))orts  and  angling,  and  occasionally,  political,  historical,  and  educational 
topics  susceptible  of  fresh  and  lively  discussion.  The  serial  stories  published  during  the  year 
have  been  marked  by  a  piquant  originality,  and  have  met  with  a  warm  reception.  Dr.  Oswald’s 
**  Zoological  Curiosities,”  equally  instructive  and  amusing,  have  elicited  high  praise  from  spe¬ 
cialists  of  distinction  ;  and  the  general  attractiveness  of  the  Magazine  has  gained  for  it  cordial 
approval  and  an  increased  circulation.  Its  special  claims  have  been  recognized  in  the  verdict  of 
leading  organs  of  the  prees,^that  it  is  ”  always  and  eminently  readable.” 

The  conductors  of  the  Magazine  hope  not  only  to  maintain  its  reputation,  but  to  enhance 
and  extend  it  by  constant  improvements  in  the  sanae  direction.  Their  arrangements  for  the 
coming  year  embrace  a  larger  number  than  ever  before  of  Contributions  of  a  Popular 
Character. 

A  Serial  Story  entitled  “STEPHEN  GUTHRIE,”  in  which  some  peculiar 
and  striking  phases  of  American  life  are  vividly  and  dramatically  treated,  will  begin  in  the 
January  number,  and  run  through  six  months. 

A  Series  of  Sketehett  by  Helen  Canipl>ell,  depicting  the  struggles  and  surround¬ 
ings  of  new  settlers  in  the  Far  West ;  Two  Papers  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  by  a  writer 
who  recently  explored  that  little-known  region  under  instructions  from^the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  Articles  by  M^illiaiii  H.  Rideing,  Felix  L.  OHwald,  Ernest  Inger- 
soll,  J.  liraiider  Matthews,  Wirt  Sykes,  Charles  Burr  Todd,  Margaret 
Bcrtlnt  Wright,  Anna  Bowman  'Blake,  M.  G.  Van  Rensselat'r,  aud  others, 
who  have  given  special  attention  to  varied  and  interesting  topics ;  and  Short  Stories  by 
Reliecca  Harding  Davis,  Sarah  Winter  Kellogg,  Lizzie  W.  Chanipney, 
Jennie  Woodville,  William  O.  Stoddard,  Henry  A.  Beers,  and  many  other 
contributors,  old  aud  new,  will  be  published  during  the  year. 

The  Editorial  Departments  will  maintain  their  present  standard  of  acknowledged 
excellence,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  of  a  higher  character  than  any  that  have  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Magazine.  _ 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOK  AND  NEWSDEALERS. 

Terms  i  Yearly  Sabacriptiou,  ;  Single  Namber,  25  cents.  [Club  Hates  I  Three  Copies,  f  7.50 ;  Five 
Copies,  $11.50 ;  Ten  Copies,  with  an  extra  copy  to  the  club-getter, 

fW~  Specimen  Number  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  20  cents.  (Postage  stamps  afford  a  convenieni 
form  of  remittance.) 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

71J  a  ml  717  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 
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IN  WIDE  AWAKE  FOR  1882 

(PenuuiMitljr  Ealkrgad  |  prio*,  $2.60) 

There  is  for  the  boys  who  enjoy  exploits  and  adxent- 
ures  a  brilliant  serial  by  a  famous  modt-ru  traveller, 
FKOJI  THK  Hl'DM>!i  TO  THK  META. 

For  the  yonng  folks  who  like  a  splendid  home  and 
school  story,  there  is  a  aerial  full  of  life  and  fun, 

1HEIK  AMD  OI  BH. 

For  those  who  want  good  short  stories  there  is  the 
best  work  done  in  that  line  by  picked  authors.  Edward 
Everett  llaie.  Mrs.  A.  l>.  T.  Whitney,  Rose  Terry 
Cooke,  Itev.  William  M.  Daker,  Mrs.  Helen  llnnt  Jack- 
son  (il  11.),  Mrs.  A  M.  Diaz,  MarKarei  Kidney,  Sophie 
May,  Mrs  Kate  Uauocit  W  ells,  Karsh  time  Jewett,  Mrs. 
Lizue  W.  C'l.anipney.  Nora  Ferry,  M.  E.  W.  K.,  author 
of  “  Honor  bright,”  etc. 

A  DKLIOHTrrL  EXTRATAGAMt'E. 

Artists  and  engravers  have  combined  to  produce 
liner  illustrations  than  ever  before— one  of  the  prize 
froutispiects  alone  w  ill  cost  fflOO,  an  unprecedented  ex¬ 
penditure  lor  a  single  picture. 

Resides  various  novel  series, ‘‘Illustrated  Folk-Lore 
Ballads,”  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale's  “To-day  Papers,”  "The 
Travelling  Law  Kchotil,”  “  Old-Time  Cookery  and  a 
Knit  of  lloinespuii,”  *' Khort  Stories  from  the  Diction¬ 
ary,”  ••  W  lid  Flowers  i’apera,”  “A  Parlor  Comedietta," 
“  Games,”  aud  "  Studies  of  Country  Life,”  there  is 
A  COVKKE  OF  KEADIMGN 

of  a  practical  and  educai  kmal  nature,  which  is  read  sys- 
tematicaily  each  month  by  thousands  of  young  folka  in 
both  Au.erica  and  England,  who  have  joined  the 

1.  I.  T.  R.  I'. 

But  for  full  particulars,  send  ten  cents  for  a  specimen 
number  of  the  magazine  itself  to  D.  Lothrop  ft  Co., 
Publishers,  Franklin  Ktreet,  Boston. 

BABTLAND  FOB  1883. 

77te  only  magatint  in  /As  troriM  «xprts»lyfor  BMstl 

“Rabtland”  is  edited  by  the  Editors  of  “Wide 
Awake. '  Aud  this  dainty  monthly,  indispensable  in 
all  liuiisebolds  w  here  there  are  bahy  foika,  will  be  made 
more  beautiful  fur  Kttf  than  during  any  year  before.  It 
will  have  its  musical  jingles,  and  its  pretty  stones  of 
tiny  meu  and  women,  aiiU  its  large,  band-ome  pictures, 
as  nrret4.fore.  And  in  addition,  one  of  our  beirt  anists 
will  draw  fur  it  a  set  of  beautiful  pictnres  of  Child-life 
on  a  Farm.  They  will  be  in  outline,  and  will  be  very  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  nur-ery  fur  tlie  children  to  draw  or  to  color. 
Mrs.  Clara  Duty  bales  will  also  write  for  it  a  set  of 
I'welve  Nursery  I’uems. 

“  Bab^  land  ”  is  printed  in  large  type,  on  very  heavy 
cream-! lilt  |  suer. 

“Baby land''  is  only  60  seats  a  year.  Send  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  your  baby,  and  the  addnssus  of  your  baby 
friends,  aud  i.peciiueus  will  be  sent  them. 


LITTLE  FOLKS'  READER  FOR  1882. 

All  progressive  Tmeher*.  Sup^nteniUnU^  and  Sc/tcol 
Board*,  are  exaiiiining  and  testing  in  their  schools  this 
Illustratetl  Kenal  header,  issued  ths  first  of  every 
month,  and  specially  desinied  for  Primary  Departments. 

Teachers  uecian'  that  their  little  pupils  never  before 
made  such  int>  lligeut  progress  ;  never  before  read  with 
such  aUeuiiuii,  vivacity,  and  ease.  The  coming  of 
Fresh  Heading  every  Mouth,  instead  of  the  tiresome  re¬ 
reading  of  the  old  books,  is  a  delight  to  both  teachers 
and  scnolars. 

The  flrvt  niimln-r  of  each  volume  is  accompanied  by  a 
Transferabli'  Kiiff  Cover,  and  the  type  is  large  and  clear, 
and  the  papei  line  and  heavy. 

Kingle  c.ipies,  piwipaid,  7S  cents  a  year.  .*^psda/  anil 
Ubtrv  'imH»loi3cluMU,aceoriHngU>quantilU*onlii^. 
Kpeciniens  tree. 


THE  PANSY. 

A  Pictorial  W'eekly  I  aper  for  Yonng  People.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  U.  K.  Aldzk,  author  of  the  Pansy  Books.  M 
cants  a  year.  .Fifty  copies  of  Tux  Pambt  weekly, 
one  year,  »*■ 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

leex-sa. 

A  FARILT  FLIGHT: 

Through  France,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Switzerland- 
By  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  and  Miss  Sitsan  Hai.i.  TAs 
nuat  popular  and  detlraUr  book  for  Jumnile*  gf  W* 
pear.  4to,  extra  cloth,  tinted  edges,  $2.60. 

ALL  ABOARD  FOR  KCMRINK  LAMDH. 

ByEliwARD  A  Rand.  More  than  one  hurt  and 
Aftu  iUwtratlon*.  With  artistic  cliromo  hoard  cover, 
$1.75 ;  extra  cloth  binding,  $2.25. 

BIDE  AWAKE  PLEASURE  BOOK,  L. 

The  New  Volume,  1881.  Because  of  the  jpeat  advance 
WiOB  Awake  has  made  in  artUtic  and  /ucrory  merit, 
the  pubibhers  make  a  new  drttartur*  in  issuing  ths 
first  volume  of  the  ciirm«<  pear  as  Me  votum*  for  th* 
hnUday*.  tuatead,  as  heretofore,  of  the  first  volume  of 
tile  previous  year.  4to,  boards,  $1.50 ;  extra  cloth 
binulng,  $2. 

The  new  design  for  cloth  cover  also  received  the  high¬ 
est  prize  in  class  A,  according  to  our  offer,  and  b  tvery- 
where  admired.  Volumes  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  F,  G,  H,  I,  J, 
aud  K,  may  also  be  had  of  the  publishers,  lu  chruiuv 
board  cover,  $1  SO  ;  extra  cloth  binding,  $2. 

BABTLAMD,  1881. 

The  Bound  Volume  with  Prir.e  Cover  drawn  by  RosIdu 
Emmet.  Babybnd  ia  ao  great  a  favorite  that  we  only 
need  say  that  this  new  volume  is  more  folly  and  finely 
lllostraied,  and  more  cliarming  in  everv  particnlar, 
than  any  previous  volume.  4to.  ebromo  IxMud  cover, 
75  cents  ;  extra  cloth  binding,  $1. 

THE  ULD  OAKEM  BUCKET. 

Charmingly  illnstrated  from  original  drawings  by  Mtm 
L.  U.  Ilnnipbrey.  Engraved  by  Ciussoii.  Nothing 
finer  or  more  artistic  bss  ever  bwn  offeied  as  a  pres¬ 
entation  volume  for  the  holidays.  Vniform  with 
the  “Ninety  and  Nine,'"' Drifting," etc.  4to, extra 
cloth,  gill  edges,  $1.50.  . 

AUTOGRAPH  BIRTH  DAT-BOOK, 
fur  Tuaag  People. 

Contains  poems  for  each  month  by  LoNoriLiow, 
WiiiTTiZR,  Mrs.  Whitnst,  WiLi.  Cahlzton,  and 
other  American  poets.  iW5  selections  of  poetry  from 
all  sources,  by  Amanda  B.  Hams;  filiS  conduct  mot¬ 
toes  from  the  poets,  selected  and  amiiiged  by  Ella 
Farman.  IM  full-page  illustrations  and  12  illnstratloDt 
emblematic  of  the  months,  and  blanks  fur  each  day  in 
the  year.  Extra  cloth  binding,  plain,  75  cents  ;  extra 
cJotli,  full  gilt,  $1  ;  full  morocco,  $2. 

CHRIKTRAH  CAROLS  AMD  RIDSUHRER  NOMGS. 

Uriginal  poums  and  lllnstrations  by  our  most  fanioos 
poets  sad  artists.  The  wooilculs  are  of  the  finer* 
quality  and  are  printed  on  the  best  toned  paper.  4ta. 
cloth,  gill  edges,  $1.50.  Uniform  with  “  How  Ws 
Went  Birds'  Nesting.” 

FITE  LITTLE  PEPPERS,  AMD  HOW  THEY  GREW. 

By  Maroarzt  Sidnet.  It  is  the  trading  heJiday  hook 
of  it*  cla**  IM*  season.  Folly  and  finely  illustrated. 
Extra  cloth  binding,  very  elegant  die  in  colors  aud 
gold.  Ijuge  Ifimu,  $1.50. 


Send  all  Kubscriptions,  sad  for  Specimen  Copies,  to . 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

r’ra.ixlK.llxa.  Street,  Bostoix. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Published  Monthly.  Sixty-seventh  Year. 

Tine  Rktirw  discusnes  those  topics  which  at  the  time  are  appermost  in  the  public  mind, 
and  about  which  every  inteiligent  person  is  desirous  of  acquiring  the  fullest  ana  most  trust¬ 
worthy  information. 

It  addresses  itself  to  thinking  men  in  every  walk  of  life — to  all  who  would  reach  well- 
reasone'',  uupartisaii  conclusions  on  subjects  of  public  interest. 

It  presents  both  sides  of  questions,  thus  insuring  the  largest  view  of  all  matters  in  contro¬ 
versy,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  uuderstandingly  on  which  side,  in  the  conflict  of  opin¬ 
ions,  the  truth  lies. 

It  engages  the  services  of  authors  who  by  their  studies  or  their  opportunities  are  specially 
qualifled  fur  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  write. 


IIECEMT  CONTRIMUTOllW, 


KALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Oensral  U.  S.  grant. 

The  Riuut  Uok.  W.  B.  OLADSTONB. 
OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
Caedimal  manning. 

General  JAMES  A.  GARPIKLD. 
JAMES  ANTHONY  FRODDE. 

Count  FERDINAND  D£  LBSSEPS. 
JUDOE  J.  8.. BLACK. 

Tne  Riuht  Hon.  JOM.N  BRIGHT. 
THOMAS  A.  EDISON. 

Sbcretart  JOHN  8HERM.VN. 
Propek^or  max  MULLER. 

FRANCIS  PAUKMAN. 

JuDuK  A.  W.  ToURGEE. 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

Abthbisbop  JAMES  GIBBONS. 
General  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN. 
RICHARD  WAGNER. 

UUtiH  McCULLOCU. 

Sir  garnet  WOLSELET. 

Propessor  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 
WILLIAM  BEACH  LAWRENCE. 
PROPBiwoa  ERNST  CURTIUS.  • 
President  J.\MKS  McCOSH. 
Pbopbasur  BUNAMY  price. 
President  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 
ERNEST  RENAN. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

Preeioent  NOAIl  PORTER. 
ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

E.  P.  WHIPPLE. 

W.  E.  H.  LECKY. 

Propesmr  SIMON  NEWCOMB. 
Senator  WADE  HAMPTON. 
EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 

PaopEsKOR  FELIX  ADLER. 
LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

President  J.  C.  WELLING. 
PRoPE.stH>R  GULDWIN  SMITH. 

Rev.  Dr.  LEONARD  BACON. 


Senator  GEORGE  F.  HOAR. 

Senator  JOHN  T.  MORGAN. 

DAVID  A.  WELLS. 

Judge  CHARLES  P.  DALT. 

PaopESMiR  JOHN  FISKE. 

Rev.  Dr.  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 
Secretart  O.  W.  McCRARY. 

W.  W.  STORY. 

Senator  L.  Q.  C.  LAMAH 
Rear-Admiral  D.  AMMRN. 

President  S.  C.  BARTLETT. 

Senator  GEORGE  F.  EDMUNDS. 
Propessor  E.  S.  HOLDEN. 

Rabbi  GUSTAV  GOTTHEIL. 

Admiral  D.  D.  PORTER 

Ret.  Dn.  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

Senator  JA.MES  O.  BLAINE. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  H.ALE. 

LESUE  STEPHEN. 

GEORGE  TICKNOR  CURTIS. 
RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD. 
PROPBSSOR  GEORGE  P.  FISHER 
Senator  ANGUS  CAMERON. 

O.  B.  FROTIIINGHAM. 

HENRY  JAMES,  Jr. 

ALEXANDER  11.  STEPHENS. 
RICHARD  U.  DANA. 

Bishop  W.  C.  DOANE. 

PROPESSOR  FRANCIS  BOWEN. 
GEORGE  8.  BOUTWELL. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  BELLOWS. 

DION  BOUCICAULT. 

GEORGE  W.  JULIAN. 

THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

Senator  T.  O.  HOWR 
THOMAS  HUGHES, 

T.  W.  HIGGIN80N. 

RICHARD  GRANT  WHITR 
Rev.  Dr.  HOWARD  CROSBT. 

WALT  WHITMAN. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $5  PER  YEAR. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  UMBRELLAS. 


AnllqQarianK  aay  that  the  umbrella  was  in- 
Tent«d  abortly  afWr  the  flood,  and  haa  been  Uw 
least  impruTed  upon  of  all  appliances  for  human 
comfort,  the  shape  being  now  as  it  was  in  those 
youthflil  days  of  the  world.  An  umitrella  Is 
much  like  a  pigeon  as  to  the  question  ofposses- 
aion— the  la.4  one  who  gets  it  owns  it,  Ine  fol¬ 
lowing  facta  about  umbrellas— especiallT  the  last 
one— may  serve  everr  reader  a  splendid  purpooe 
sooner  or  later:  To  place  your  umbrella  in  a  nek 
indicates  that  it  is  aMut  to  chann  owners.  An 
umbrella  carried  over  a  woman,  tne  man  getting 
nothing  but  drippings  of  the  rain,  indicatescuurt- 
ahip.  when  the  man  has  the  umbrella  and  the 
woman  the  drippings,  it  indicates  marriage.  To 
carry  it  at  right  angles  under  your  arm  slmlfies 
that  an  eye  is  to  be  lost  by  the  man  who  follows 
you.  To  put  a  cotton  umbrella  by  the  side  ofa  nice 
silk  one  ugnifics  that  “exchange  is  no  robbery.'* 
To  lend  an  umbrella  signifies  that  “  I  am  a  fool.** 
To  carry  an  umbrella  lust  high  enough  to  tear 
out  men  eyes  and  knock  oflT  men's  hats,  sifmifies 
**  I  am  a  woman."  To  go  without  an  uiubrella 
In  a  rain-storm  shows  I  am  sure  of  getting  rheu- 
inati>m,aiid  will  have  to  use  8t.  JA<x>BsOiLto 
get  well.”  To  keep  a  fine  umbrella  for  your  own 
use  and  a  bottle  of  St.  Jacobs  Oii.  always  in  the 
house,  in  case  of  rheumatism  or  accident,  would 
signiiy  that  you  are  real  nhilosophcr. 


the  Salem  (Mass.)  StgiMer  shows  how  an  artist 
treated  his  visitor:  “  I  would  have  accepted  your 
kind  invitation  to  visit  you  in  your  new  quarters 
with  pleasure  before  thu  bad  not  my  old  enemy, 
Mr.  Rheumatisim  pounced  on  me  so  suddenly. 
He  arrived  last  Friday,  and,  without  stopping  to 
send  up  his  card,  rushed  in  and  grasped  me  by 
the  band  with  such  a  grip  that  in  a  fow  hours 
fay  hand  and  wrist  were  so  badly  swollen  and 
painAil  that  I  felt  as  though  one  of  Mr.  Hatch's 
coal  teams  had  run  over  me.  Mr.  Rheumatism 
has  been  a  constant  visitor  of  mine  for  several 
years ;  he  always  swells  and  put  on  a  great  many 
airs,  making  himself  at  home.devuunng  my  sulv 
stance  and  leaving  me  poor  in  flesh  and  pocket 
Lost  winter  be  came  and  stayed  two  months.  1 
then  decided  that  the  next  time  he  came  I  would 
change  bis  diet  1  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  what 
>o  feM  him  with,  but  Anally  concluded  to  give 
him  three  square  meals  a  day  ol  hr.  Jacobs  Oil— 
morning,  noonand  night  This  fere  he  is  dis¬ 
gusted  with,  and  is  packing  up  his  trunk  and  will 
Mve  by  to-morrow  or  next  day ;  says  he  cannot 
atop  any  longer,  as  he  bos  pressing  business  else¬ 
where.  He  is  a  treacherous  fellow,  and  he  in¬ 
tends  visiting  some  of  our  Salem  mends;  if  he 
does.  Just  give  him  the  same  fere  that  I  did  and 
he  won't  stop  long.  J.  8.  LgrAVOua. 


MONARCH  LINE, 

BKTWEEN  NEW  YORK  and  I.ONOON. 
Aasyrias  ■anarrh,  Persian  Eoacrrli.  hydian  ■on- 
area,  Hrreian  ■aaaieli,  Egyptian  ■oBarch,  Bonma 
■aaarcli.  4700  Tana. 

firsf*  Class  Snloon  Aeeomtnodatioms. 


Are  vou  going  to  Europe  next  season  ?  If  so, 
eallat  oiir  olflce  prior  to  making  your  arrangements,  as 
you  can  secure  bettor  accommodations  and  more  favor¬ 
able  rates  to  London  or  any  point  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  or  Continent  by  the  Monarch  than  by  any  other 
flrst-class  line.  For  passage  and  ail  infonnati  >n  apply 
to  PATTtUS,  TICKKB8  A  CO.,  AS  Broadway. 


MSS 


Cash  for  Stories,  etc.  Paper  fror. 

I  I.  xnmrtk,  A.U.,  38t  SL.Saasit,  ICck. 


THE 

CHICKERING 


^  PIANO. 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARDS  FlAJiun  in  tba 

OBSAT  WOBLD‘8  FAIR  In  LOKDON,  1861 1  at  tha 
OBEAT  EXPOSITION  la  PAJtIB,  lact ;  at  the  INTEB. 
KATIOKAL  EXPOSITION  In  CHIU,  1873;  and  at  tha 
grand  CB.'VTBN.'VIAl,  KXaiBIT10.\  in  PHILA- 
DELPHUIFfe 

All  persmia  wiatiing  ta  pwrehaae  (or  sMatfn^ 
Instrumeata  are  respectfully  Invited  la  visit  onr 
Ware  rooms. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  Ltd. 

CHiczEma  &  sons, 

130  Fifth  At*.  ,  N.  T.  |  156  Titmoni-Bi.,  Boatoo. 


ORGANS! 

Magnificent  New  Cabinet  Organs,  fin 

<4  stops,  15  full  octaves  Jfeeos,  eiafp  liPOOaUU, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  Money  refunded  after  a  year’s  sec. 
Write  for  FvU  I’arlictilare.  lUuetrated  >  'aUilogut  Fret. 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY, 

W’A8HIN(iTON,  NEW  JEKltEY. 


FLAGS  OF  ALL  NATIONS 

m*  eompiete  and  rlef/ant  book  ikoulA  be  ta  rivry 
SHtoo/,  PiibUr  Ubrary,  Qgice  and  Hoenr  in  the  land,  os 
II  embraoee  intereeHnaand  valuab.'e  in/ormation  for 
Old  and  I'ounp.  No  Tourist  or  Trafeller  .•<tu>ula  be 
•Hthout  it.  •201  FLAOS.  PILOT  and  ALPII.ABKTh 
C.iL  SIOXALS,  Beautifutty  Lilhogrophrd,  Ctyrrrotlu 
Color fd,  and  endorted  by  the  Consult  or  tf  e  Oi^rrem 
Xationt  ae  to  their  aoeuracy.  For  to  'e  by  all flret-rlaet 
booktfUere,  or  emt  by  mall  to  any  add -rst,  handtomelu 
bound  in  Ootkand  Gold. /or Mf.  CBAS.  TOLLSER, 
JR.,Classon  and  Ptrk  .dors.,  Brookly  t,  N.  Y.  .V.  B.— 
Card  COLLKCTOItS,  J udH  tend  eamp’e  of  i  Flaaefor 
te.itamp,orilf0r7ie.;  fuUeet  of  vn  tings  forVic. 


REVOLUTION 


each.  Be 


PRICBB.  It  .Mg. 
8.  Iil>rary  b<x)lu 
for  ft  rsuls  each, 
tl  jn  lemrieraaM 
Do.>ks  ii>r  ft  ( eata 
I.  reward  cards  for  Me..  3  for  2M.  fldS 


holiday  lOe.  Teachera'  library  of  II  liookafor 

jl— worth  fift;  singia  hooka  lOc.  s  eh.  Ala  ■  full  line  Ik 
8.  bannero,  pisdga  rollo.  Baud  of  Hopeeeriifleatea.chro 
mot,  wall  mottoes,  ate.,  at  pricM  that  wi,l  astoniah.  ju. 
Tactamenta  at  ftc.  and  upwards.  Moat  eonii  leta  taaci^  vJ* 
era' Biblaa  only  11.30.  nee  adv  religioua  press.  Cal^  ^ 

C.  COOK. 

weatil.  liMiiaonSt.ChiSr? 


SPY-CLASSES, 

Teleaoopea,  Opera  and  Field  Qlaoaea,  Micro* 
ooopea,  Bpectaolea,  Sye-Olaaaea,  etc. 

THE  BEST  GOODS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 
11.  A  J.  IIEOK, 
Mmnufmrtserimg  Optieiane,  Philadeiphim, 
Illustrated  Price-List  mailed  FVaa. 

In  writing  us,  mention  this  msgasine. 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  ZUnstration. 


Beantlfally  engraved  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  ECLBCnc  Mgazine  daring  past 
▼ears,  and  embracing  portraits  of  nearly  every  dikinffuished  man  of  the  past  and  present  century. 
Oar  list  inclndes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 


COMPRISING 

325  Different  Subjects, 


of  which  the  followiiiK,  selocted  from  oar  list, 

PORTRAITS. 

ABEAHAM  LOTCOLH. 

HOBACE  O&EELET. 

WILLIAM  C.  BBTAVT. 

WILLIAM  M.  EVABTS. 

H.  W.  LOBOFELLOW. 

BATABO  TATLOB. 

J.  e.  WHITTIBB. 

PETEB  COOPBB. 

CHA8.  O’COHOB. 

CHA8.  DICKEKA 
JOHH  BBIOHT. 

BICHABD  COBDEB. 

ALEBEO  TEBBTSON. 

MATTHEW  ABBOLD. 

THOMAS  CABLTLE. 

HEBBEBT  SPEBCEB. 


will  gire  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  Tarioty. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

COBQBESS  OF  VIEBBA. 

BATTLE  OF  BTTBKEB  HILL. 

BAPOLEOB  nr  PBI80B.  *. 

SIB  WALTEB  SCOTT  ABD  FBIEBDS. 
WASHINOTOB  IBYIBO  ABD  FBIEBDS. 
LITERABT  PABTY  AT  SIB  J.  BETBOLDA 
YAB  DTXE  PABTIBQ  FBOM  BUBEBS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLOBEBTIBE  POETS. 

WOODLABD  VOWS. 

FAB  FBOM  HOME. 

BEATBICE  D£  CEBCI. 

BITBIAL  OF  THE  BIBD. 
FLOWEB-QATHEBEBS. 

I  home  TBEASUBE8. 


The  engrarings  are  nnmbered  on  the  Catalo,rae  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  onl  j  ia. 
dicate  the  flgaree  opposite  the  engraving  selected. 

They  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  lOzlS  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  oa  receipt  of  price.  We 
famish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


EngraTingfl  10  cents  each,  «r  $7.50  per  100. 

5  Bngravinga,  •>••••$060 

IS  Bngravingt, . 1  00 

PoitfoUoe,  ......  each  50 


Portfolio  and  15  Engravings, 
«  “  25  “ 

l<  M  QQ  M 


$1 

2 

4 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  reqnired,  or  the  parchaser  can  select  far 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  iwrtfolio,  scr^>-book,  or  handsomely  boand  voinms 
kar  eaatre-uble. 

OA.'I'^UOGUCS  SXIN’X'  T'O  ▲NY  ▲1>DRX:S@. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
impure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UI>OLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  securet' 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it.. 

For  sale  by  all  IhruggisU  and  Chroeers, 

'  XJDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO. 

18  Beaver  Street.  New  York. 

SYPHER  &  CO.,  739  lA}  Broadway, 
New  York,  have  a  highly  interesting  collection 
of  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture  and  Works 
of  Art,  to  which  they*  invite  the  attention  of 
connoisseurs. 

Accessions  are  constantly  being  made  through 
their  agent,  who  travels  about  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  the  Old  Towns  of  Great  Britain 
seeking  worthy  articles. 

Second-hand  English  and  other  Sterling  Silver¬ 
ware,  Bronzes  that  have  served  as  household  or¬ 
naments  but  are  as  good  as  new.  Furniture  of 
different  historical  periods  and  many  lands,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  interesting  objects,  may 
be  examined  with  pleasure  and  profit  without 
any  obligation  to  purchase. 

Sypher  &  Co.,  739  74*  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHEK’S  MISCELLANY.  I 


OUR  PREMIUM  ENGRAVING. 

We  have  been  disappointed  in  not  being 
able  to  get  our  Premium  Engraving  of  “  Mar¬ 
guerite  ”  printed  in  time  to  send  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  ordering  it,  but  by  the  time  this 
number  is  issued  we  hope  to  have  filled  all 
orders. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  from  clergy¬ 
men,  clubs,  and  other  parties  paying  only  $4 
per  year  for  the  Eclectic,  asking  on  what 
terms  we  would  send  the  premium  to  them. 

In  all  these  cases  we  furnish  the  engraving, 
when  parties  are  subscribers  at  club  rates,  on 
receipt  of  f  i. 

A  New  Variety  of  Glass. — A  Vienna 
chemist  has  recently  discovered  a  new  variety 
of  glass.  It  does  not  contain  any  silica,  boric 
acid,  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  lead,  and  is  likely 
to  attract  the  attention  of  all  professional  per¬ 
sons  on  account  of  its  peculiar  composition. 
Externally  it  is  exactly  similar  to  glass,  but 
its  lustre  is  higher  and  it  has  a  greater  refrac¬ 
tion,  of  equal  hardness,  perfectly  white,  clear, 
transparent,  can  be  ground  and  polished,  com¬ 
pletely  insoluble  in  water,  neutral,  and  it  is 
only  attacked  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
and  is  not  affected  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is 
easily  fusible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  can 
be  made  of  any  color.  Its  most  important 
property  is  that  it  can  be  readily  fused  on  to 
zinc,  brass,  and  iron.  It  can  also  be  used  for 
the  glazing  of  articles  of  glass  and  porcelain. 
As  hydrofluoric  acid  has  no  effect  on  the  new 
glass  it  is  likely  to  find  employment  for  many 
technical  purposes. 

Electricity  and  Military  Conscripts.— 
A  curious  application  of  electricity  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  La  LumUre  EUctriqtu.  It  consists 
In  a  device  to  prevent  military  conscripts 
practising  fraud  as  to  their  stature  by  bending 
their  knees.  When  the  youth  stands  erect 
against  the  measuring  post,  the  hind  parts  of 
the  knees  press  on  electric  contacts,  causing 
two  bells  to  ring ;  the  ringing  ceases  when 
there  is  the  least  bending.  The  sliding  bar 
which  furnishes  the  measure  has  also  a  con¬ 
tact,  which  is  pressed  by  the  head,  whereby  a 
third  electric  bell  is  affected.  For  a  correct 
measurement,  the  three  bells  should  ring  sim¬ 


ultaneously.  This  system,  the  invention  of 
M.  Cazala,  is  now  employed  in  the  Spanish 
army. 

Rosa  Bonheur  is  below  the  average  height 
of  her  sex,  but  she  is  robustly  and  broadly 
built,  and  carries  her  head  with  an  air  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  when  a  younger  woman  almost  of 
defiance.  The  carnation  has  not  yet  left  her 
cheek,  and  her  comely  face  speaks  of  health  ; 

and  vigor.  Her  hair,  however,  is  fast  turning 
gray,  and  she  still  wears  it  cut  and  parted  like 
a  man’s.  When  in  her  studio  and  at  home  her 
attire  also  follows  that  of  the  sterner  sex  ;  but 
as  a  clever  contemporary  remarks,  “her  face 
restores  a  perfect  womanliness  to  the  whole 
figure — small,  regular  features,  soft  hazel  eyes, 
and  a  dignified  benignity  of  expression.  The 
manner  matches  the  face.  She  has  a  low, 
pleasant  voice,  and  a  direct  sincerity  of 
speech  most  agreeably  free  from  the  artifices 
of  compliment.”  When  she  goes  to  Paris  she 
dresses  in  the  uniform  of  her  own  sex  ;  but 
she  never  assumes  petticoats  without  depre¬ 
cating  the  custom,  and  complaining  of  their 
interfering  with  the  freedom  of  the  limbs,  and 
thereby  impeding  the  power  of  locomotion. 

Mr.  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  is  the  American 
who  leads  all  others  in  Europe  in  the  expenses 
of  living.  He  pays  $50,000  a  year  for  the 
privilege  of  shooting  deer  in  certain  forests 
in  Scotland,  and  in  London  lives  in  a  palatial 
abode  on  Carlton  House  Terrace.  His  neigh¬ 
bor  there  is  Mr.  Russel  Sturgis,  of  Baring 
Brothers,  who  also  lives  very  handsomely,  and 
exercises  a  splendid  and  most  refined  hospi¬ 
tality.  Mr.  Sturgis  has,  besides,  a  charming 
retreat  a  few  miles  from  London.  Sir  Curtis 
Lampson,  the  only  American  citizen  who  has 
received  hereditary  honors  from  the  British 
crown,  has  a  fine  house  in  Eaton  Square, 
where  for  years  Mr.  Peabody  lived  with  him. 

He  also  owns  a  delightful  country-seat  near 
Brighton,  and  has  a  forest — for  he  is  devoted 
to  deer-stalking — in  Scotland.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  much  more  Anglicized  the  Amer¬ 
ican  long  resident  in  London  becomes  than 
does  his  British  brother  settled  here  become 
Americanized.  Thc>»e  children,  for  instance, 
of  Mr.  Russel  Sturgis  and  Sir  Curtis  Lampson 
who  have  been  bred  in  England  look  upon  it 
as  entirely  their  home.  The  sons  have  been 
sent  to  schools  and  colleges  there,  and  there 
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formed  their  life  friendships.  The  daughters 
marrj  Englishman.  Mr.  Russel  Sturgis's 
daughter  married  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour ;  Miss  Lampson  is  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Locker,  well  known  for  his  vtrs 
<U  tocUU,  whose  mother  was  Lady  Augusta 
Stanley’s  sister. 

The  stained-glass  window  in  Mr.  Vander¬ 
bilt’s  new  dining-room  is  by  Oudinot,  of 
Paris,  and  illustrates  the  meeting  of  kings 
Henry  and  Francis  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  The  side  windows,  by  the  same  artist, 
represent  armor,  panoplies,  and  the  coats-of- 
arms  of  the  nobles  who  were  In  the  tourney. 
The  drawing-room  ceiling  is  under  charge  of 
Baudray,  and  is  to  be  painted  with  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  The  library  is  to 
be  hung  with  old  tapestry. 

Bell  for  St.  Paul’s. — The  long-promised 
big  bell  for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  London, 
has  been  cast  Twenty-one  tons  of  metal 
were  used  in  the  operation,  and  from  three 
furnaces  liquid  streams  were  puuring  for  four 
and  three  quarters  minutes  before  the  huge 
hole  in  the  sand  was  filled.  When  dug  out, 
the  bell  weighed  I7i  tons,  which  makes  it  the 
largest  bell  in  England  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  Europe.  Following  are  the  weights  of 
other  famous  bells :  The  first  big  bell  at 
Westminister,  15  tons  8  hundredweight ;  the 
second,  3  tons  lighter  ;  Great  Peter  at  York 
Minster,  lo^i^  tons  ;  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln, 
tons  ;  the  previous  big  bell  of  St.  Paul’s, 
5  l-io  tons  ;  that  at  Olmutz,  17  tons  18 
hundred-weight ;  Vienna,  17  tons  14  hundred¬ 
weight  ;  Erfurt,  13  tons  15  hundredweight ; 
Sens,  13  tons  ;  Paris,  I3  tons.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  take  the  new  bell  to  London  by 
rail ;  it  must  go  by  horse  road. 

Valuable  Watch. — A  watch-maker  at 
Vouvry,  in  Switzerland,  claims  to  have  made 
a  watch  which  will  run  for  years  without  wind¬ 
ing  up.  The  Nature  says  that  a  box  contain¬ 
ing  two  watches,  intrusted  to  the  municipal 
authorities  on  Jan.  19,  1879,  has  just  been 
opened,  and  the  watches  were  found  going. 

Paintings  at  Auction. — Chas.  Pillet,  the 
famous  auctioneer  at  Paris,  has  sold  during 
the  last  26  years,  paintings  to  the  amount  of 
$30,000,000— works  of  art  His  first  great 
auction  sale  was  the  sale  of  all  the  objects  in 
Camille  Roqueplan’s  studio,  (1856,)  which 
fetched  $19,600.  He  sold  Moret’s  cabinet  of 
pictures,  $334,000;  Patureau’s,  $169,000; 
Rattier’s,  $77,000 ;  Stoltykoff's,  $330,000 ; 
DemidofTs,  $3,000^00 ;  Salamanca’s,  $330,- 
ooo ;  Pereire's  $340,000 ;  Laurent  Richard’s 
$380,000. — New  OrUttfu  Pitayune. 


AN  iKSTHETIC. 

She  wall  a  maiden  of  mcrnful  mien. 

Clad  in  a  garment  of  lad  aage  green. 

With  peacock**  feather*  Urangely  bedight ; 

Skimp  wa*  the  skirt,  and  the  sleeve*  full  tight. 

No  frivolous  gems  that  maiden  wore. 

But  a  fan  in  her  taper  hand  she  bore. 

And  oa  it  was  painted — *0  simple  and  neat — 

A  sunflower,  with  all  its  petals  complete. 

Her  face  was  weary  and  white  and  wan. 

Her  hair  was  the  hue  of  the  setting  sub  ; 

She  did  not  smile,  she  did  not  talk. 

She  drooped  like  a  lily  upon  its  stalk. 

And  what  were  her  musing*  none  might  guess — 

Her  thoughts  were  too  “  utter"  for  words  to  express  ! 

—  The  Argwty. 

Pearls. — Messrs.  Tiffany  and  Co.  buy 
fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  American 
pearls  yearly.  A  great  many  small  ones  are 
purchased  of  Texas  farmeis,  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  pearl-hunting.  Many  Californian 
pearls  are  black,  and  command  a  high  price. 

Gustav  Dor£. — For  the  past  seven  years 
Dore  has  been  working  at  the  illustration  of 
Shakespeare,  which  he  is  anxious  to  make  his 
masterpiece  of  illustration.  Thanks  to  his 
knowledge  of  German — he  was  born  at  Stras- 
burg — he  has  been  able  to  get  very  near  to 
Shakespeare,  and  to  comprehend  him  as  few 
Frenchmen  have  done.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  care  he  is  taking  over  the  work,  he  says 
that  he  has  spent  over  $60,000  in  essays  and 
plates,  which  he  has  for  the  most  part  rejected 
at  unsatisfactory.  An  American  and  an  Eng¬ 
lish  publisher  are  rivals  for  the  possession  of 
this  work,  which  will  not  be  finished  for  a 
year  or  two  to  come.  No  Frenchman  has 
been  decorated  with  more  foreign  orders  of 
chivalry,  but  he  never  wears  any  decoration 
except  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  no  triumph 
abroad,  however  great,  gives  him  the  same 
joy  as  the  smallest  success  won  at  Paris. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

My  Lard  and  My  Lady.  Philadelphia  :  y. 
B.  Lippimeott  Ca.  i6mo,  cloth,  335  pp. 
Price,  $1.35. 

Z)r.  Hubbard  on  The  Opium  Habit.  New 
York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  ^  Co.  i3mo,  cloth,  259 
pp.  Price,  $3. 

Seneca  and  Kant.  By  Rev.  W.  T.  Jackson. 
United  Brethren  Publishing  House.  i3mo, 
cloth,  109  pp.  Price,  $1. 

Orange  Culture  in  Florida.  By  Rev.  T.  W. 
Moore.  New  York  :  £.  P.  Pelton  dr*  Co. 
l3mo,  cloth,  184  pp.  Price,  $1. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 


VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  Nervoasness  or  Indigestion ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Neuralgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tir^  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatisrue ;  strengthens  a  fail¬ 
ing  memory  ;  and  gives  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

It  gif>e»  vUatity  to  the  intn ffieient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children,  prevente  fretfulneee,  and 
givet  miet,  reel,  and  deep.  It  gioet  a  better  ditpoeUion  to  infante  and  children,  ae  it  promotes 
good  health  to  Wain  and  body. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Qenn.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  600,000  packages.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  |1. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  ^  A  666  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


i  Ceneial  Indei  lo  the  Eclectic  Magazine, 

From  1844  to  June,  1881. 

.Net  price  (no  trade  discount),  cloth,  $3. 
Purchasers  will  please  remit  with  order.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Q.  P,  INDEX,  Bakgor,  Mainb. 
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M  DOLURS  PER  DOZER.  . 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr.  Rockwood  inmonnl 
Sttratiun  to  the  po)ilni>  it  sitter-, 
fmiu  0  to  4  o'clock  tUiilv. 
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PARKER’S  GINGER. TONIC 


Uuchu.  t,l.uidrike.  uxi  ovaur  oltbe  bctmedi 
coobmed  mto  a  nedkiut  ol<ucb  va- 
to  nuke  It  the  free  test  Clood  Pimher  and 
Strength  Ceatorer  Ever  Oaed. 
amen,  and  liseasei  of  the  Slom 
and  Kidneyt,  and  i«  entirely 
riiencct,  and  other  looica 
50c.  and  $i  tizea. 
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ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  FLORIDA. 


BT  BET.  T.  W.  BOOBE. 

Tbia  is  recognized  aa  the  beet  and  moat  practical  gnlde  to  Orange  Cnltnre  that  has  yet  appeared  In  this  eonntry. 
Mr  Blahop,  President  of  the  Pnilt  Growers^  Ass  xiatlon  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  ttave  of  the  finest  grovee  in  liie 
State,  Mya :  “  It  contains  all  the  Information  neccaeary  for  socceas."  Mr.  Qreenleaf,  of  Jackaonville,  who  la  im¬ 
proving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  says  :  The  book.  If  I  could  have  had  It  one  year  ago,  would 
have  aaved  me  flOOU" _ 
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The  Profit  of  Orange  Growing. 

Of  the  Several  Metooda  of  PlauUng  Orange 
Grove*. 

The  Wild  Orange  Grove  Budded. 

Groves  from  Transplanted  Soar  Stamps. 
Planting  the  Orange  Seed. 

Madding. 

On  selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange 
Grove. 

The  Advantagea  of  Partial  Forest  Shelter. 

The  Frost  Line"  and  "The  Orange  Bdt." 
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Fertilizing. 

Speciea,  varieties,  etc.  I 

The  Lemon  and  ijme. 

The  Insecu  Damaging  to  the  Orange 
Tree— The  Natural  Enemies  of  such  In¬ 
sects,  and  the  Kemedies  to  be  Applied. 

Diseases  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and 
Fruit  are  Liable,  aud  their  Remedies. 

Rost  on  the  Orange. 

Gathering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the 
Orange. 

Crops  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the 
Orange  Trees. 

Oils,  Perfumes,  Extracts,  etc.,  from  the 
Citrus. 

Conclusion. 


For  sale  by  all  BookeoUere,  or  will  be  eent  by  mail  by  tlu  Publiehere. 

E.  R.  PELTON  ft  CO.,  Publishers,  26  Boud  Street,  New  York. 
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PIANOFORTES 


0-  IMPORTANT  1 1 1  ^ 

want  it  distinctly  undantnod  that  I  am  prepar¬ 
ed  to  offer  to  the  public  greater  inducements  to  ouy 

PlilOrOBTES  FOB  HOLIDiY  FBESEITS  tkai  CTer  ixlore. 

Why  buyOrand.Square  and  Cprijcht  Pianos  and  pay 


manufoi'turerasuch  enormous  proAts.  Before  you 
decide  to  purchase  a  Piano  elsewhere,  stop  !  Write 
at  once  for  valuable  information.  Tricksof  the  tratle 
Where  the  cost  comes  in  ;  how  a  f  i97  50  Piano  cost 

fi^throuffh  mMn.Wiimorm»«.Moo..  Doos^  cover.  Doses, 

made  on  a  sinifleMle.  A  llOOOPianc^ldtooneman  U«ml7&io  mst.M  i  cauiomw  prices,  *s6a  to  ♦l.otm, 
for  to  his  neiirhbor,  the  same  Piano  precisely, Ukstiafartlim  fniarant««d  or  money  refonded,  •fleroneyeor's 
for  $QG0,  to  another  for  fOTjO.  Ib  this  junif  I  haveUjN^jUprtrhi  pUnofoflkj^llta  to  #Saa;  CNtaloaue  prioea. 
Its  IS!  itrljiji  nn  ojv^ontft.  Noleo  Ara  fnA/lo  4iiwv*t..  to  .  MAiMlard  piNOotort<w  of  the  niiiTmo,  aa 

mli  wTrTa  iK^aimT  thiMiiiandFU^I^  tiNtof  tMtimonUlat 

alofpie  has  no  Octiuous  prices— OHl  PSICl  TO  AII<.lBMtt7Vrahinct  etvaiis,  ostbedi^rlmrch.  chapel,  parlor, 
ir rite  for  Cafafofjue.^j^i  a-nserai^luiaratcd  catalusue  (holiday  ollUra)  troc."*^^ 

Address  or  call  upon  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


A-BlATTVa  PIANOFORTSS.-  Mynlllcent 
•  hoHdav  prcecftis:  si|«arr  pitUKi  |4anu(url«a,  fuar  very 
handsome  roand  eomera,  rosewood  esses.  Uuv«  unisons, 
Betty's  msU-hjesi  Iron  rianses,  stool,  book,  cover,  boxed. 


DO  YOU 


B8TABLISHED  1840. 
UPBOTKO  FlhLD,  MiBlKK,.  OPKBA 
i!ID  TOl'BIsrS  GLAS.sBb. 
psctaciss  and  Eye-Glasses.  Artiflcisl  Hnmst 
Wm.  H .  W ALDBTEIN,  OpUcian,  41  Unioi 


A  WEEK.  flS  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
OatU  frse.  Address  Taui  A  Oo.,  Ancosta,  Me. 
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lO  CENTS 


A  VALUABLE  PRESENT  I ! 

IfaramitlrpnrThaiwd  at  ObartlTs  gala,  tbaantira  atoek 
ofadaaN'r  In  impurtc*!  la^'e*.  nt  lena  than  onafonnh  tha 
coat  nl  iBipnriatlun,  which  wa  haaa  mada  up  Into  handkar- 
chtafa,  Huebln|:a,  GuUara,  ale.,  and  haaa  In  clock  t,aw 
cabliiaU  aa  ahuwn  In  abora  cut.  Karh  cabinet  ooataina 
O.liK:  L.kCB  ■AWDHEHC'HI>:f,  Fawr  -Varda 
Itwrhiac,  lara  Calak,  Oaa  ••Cara’*  lialrpla  Cabl- 
art  witli  A/Ip  acartad  Aalr-piaa,  lirBt  ^aalltp, 
Oaa  Motile  af  tAa  Crlebraled  Cl  read  OachraaCa^ 
ocae  wltb  ^rajr  atiachmaot,  Oae  ■ool-Hallaarr. 
Oaa  ClaaraMaltaarr,  Oae  Key  Han,  ona  Caaccaa- 
talningfunr  (uU  papera  of  lunic.afad  naadlm  of  tha  boat 

ittalltr,  and  tweni/  liarnara  bndkina,  BettoBaadln.de.. 

p..ofdltraraiitkln<l..  all  FOR  SIXTY  CENTSt 

and  alxcanuextra  to  help  pay  puaiaira  aotl  pockiac.  Wa 
hiiraabaodaoBa  laea  culuu-  to  aanil  In  plaee  of  tha  niPb- 
lux  It  any  ona  abonld  prater  It.  Onr  otjact  In  aarnflclnc 
thuM  yuoda  to  tbo  pnblle  la  tor  tbo  pnrpoae  of  Inuudnc- 
Inx  ihe  ORAXO  ni:cM»:«ia  COI.O«vf..  Thaflneat 
partumary  In  tbo  World.  Wa  ara  aatlaflad  that  arary  par- 
ehuarofthla  partumary  will  be  oarparmanant  enstomar. 


LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM’8 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 


la  >  PoaltiTO  Cniw 


far  all  thaaa  Palafkl  CanpIalaU  sad  'Waakaaaaaa 
aoaaaiBaa  taaarbcatfbaula  paputatlaa. 

It  will  enra  antlraly  tba  worat  form  of  Femala  Com* 
plnlnaa.  all  orarlaa  tronblea.  Inflammation  and  Uleora* 
Uoo,  Fklliny  and  DiaplacaBicBta,  and  tbo  conaaquant 
■idnal  Waakneaa,  and  la  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Cbanco  of  Ufa 

It  will  dlaaolra  and  expel  tnmnra  from  tba  utaroa  In 
an  early  atatte  of  derelopoBnL  Tbetcndcneytocan- 
aaroas  hnmocs  there  la  ehaekad  vary  apaedily  by  Ita  uaa. 

It  raaaoaaa  faintneaa,  Batnlenry,  daatroyaall  erartne 
for  atlranlanta,  and  relleTaa  waakneaa  of  tba  atomach. 
It  enrea  Bloattny,  Headacbaa,  Ktnroua  Proatratlon, 
Oaoaral  DabUlty,  Bluplimnim,  Dapiaaaloti  and  Indl- 
■aatxm. 

That  faellnc  of  baaiinc  down,  ranrinc  pain,  wafdht 
mad  backache,  la  alwnyi  parmairently  cored  by  Ita  aaa 

It  wm  at  nil  Uniea  and  under  nil  rtrcuinatanoaa  act  In 
harmony  artth  the  lawa  that  yoeera  tha  fainala  cyatem. 

For  Uto  enteof  Kidney  OompUints  of  olthar  aax  Uila 
Ooanioiind  la  nnoorpamail. 

LYDIA  E.  PI.NKHAM'A  TEC ET ABLE  CAM- 
POl'NDia  prepared  nt  d  and  SM  Waatam  ATaona, 
l^an,liaaa  PrloadL  Six  bottles  for  ft,  lent  by  mall 
la  tha  form  of  pllla,  also  la  tbo  form  of  luxenyaa,  oa 
raoelpt  of  prioa,  per  box  forrithar.  Mie.  rinkham 
frealyanswara  all  letteri  of  Inquiry.  Band  for  pampb- 
lat.  iildram  as  aboao.  Eaatioa  this  Puptr. 

Wo  family  abould  bo  without  LTDIA  E  PIHIHAITS 
UVZK  PllXa.  They  enra  conatlpatlop,  Mllnnmam^ 
and  torpidity  of  tbollacr.  ■  eaata per  box. 

40^  Hwld  by  all  Dracatota. 


66  POPULAR  SONGS 


WORDS  AND  MUSIC  10  CENTS. 

Contalnlnc  Belactions  from  “OuixtTX.”  “Biuxa 
Tatlon.”  ••  MAscor,”  ••  PiBAronn,"  x-rc.  aim  BrirnasN- 
TAL,CoBic,  OLOFAToniTa  lnt->a,  Bcutcb  and  BTUioriAa 
Bonos  This  It  wltboat  donbi  the  baa:  oollectina  of  Bonn 
STsr  oObrsd  tor  Bra  times  tha  money.  Bend  lO  Caaula 
BlleerurPnaiacs  Biaropa,  andwa  will  forward  tha  wbola 
riUT-alx8an|t»byraiBrn  mail.  Addieea,  E,C.  RIDK~ 

OUT  A  CO.,  lO  Barclay  Straet,  New  Yora. 


I  IWTV  •  pWUTV  CT3USDU/  tUT  VUD  •WTO  UWOHSO:  uw 

Maiua  thoanaadsof  oanan  of  tba  worst  kind  andof  Ic^ 
Btandinw  have  been  cured.  Indeed,  ao  stronir  Jamy 
faitta  In  ita  eAcacy,  that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTUu 
rRES.totretber  anU  a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  oa  thta 
dlnase,  to  any  anfferer.  Olye  Express  and  P.  0.  ad> 
dieaa  BB.  T.  A.  8LOCU1I.181  Peart  St.Mew  Xoefe 


PEARL'a WHITE  GLT* 
('ERI.YB  penetrates  the 
akin  wltboat  lajary,  eradl* 
tatcA  all  bpata.  Imparlllca 
and  PlaealoratlasA,  cither 
within  ar  apaa  the  bkla, 
Irailaa  Itsmaatb,  aoft,  pll* 
labic.  rwItaabarB,  Prinly 
IHeat,  Chapped  Konyh  ar 
Chafed  Skla,  It  U  the  beat 
tblny  la  tbs  werld.  TRY 
IVarf#  White  filveerlae 
Hmp,  i  rakeaby  mall  Me* 
Paar1*a  White  Wlyrwidn 


QiTei » 
FwaianLy 
BEAunm 
LfoapUibK. 


4  DTICE  FBEK  on  enlarging  SIZE  of  portlona  of  tha 
form,  male  or  female.  EdcIom  etaniD  for  sealed 
reply.  AddreM  Bex  filS,  Bnlfslo,  H.  T. 


All  Cbromo  Cards,  New  Imported  Styles,  name  ia 
fancy  Script  Type,  10c.  OUAa  4  C«,  Nmk  Itm,  OL 


8 


Eclectic  Magaxine  Advertieer. 


For  iHi  i«  u  Elegant  Book  of  190  Pagea,  a  Colored 
Prontiapiece  of  Flowera,  and  1000  Illuatrationa 
of  the  choioeat  Flowera,  Plante,  and  Vegetablen,  and 
Birectlona  for  growing.  It  ia  handsome  enough  for  the 
Ooiire  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present.  Send  on  roar  name 
and  Post-Ofilce  address,  with  10  cents,  and  I  will  aend 
yon  a  oopr,  postage  paid.  This  is  not  a  qnarter  of  its 
coat.  It  Is  prlntM  in  both  English  and  Merman.  If 
yon  afterward  order  seeds  deduct  the  10  cents. 

VICK'S  SEEDS  are  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
FiiOasL  OuiDS  will  tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

Vick's  Flower  and  Vegetable  Qarden,  175  Pages, 
t  Colored  Plates,  BOO  Engrarinrs.  For  60  cents  in  paper 
cosers ;  $1  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  English. 

Vick's  Illnstrated  Monthly  Magaxiae— SS  Pages, 
a  Colored  Plate  in  every  nnmber,  and  manv  fine  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Price,  $1.25  a  year  ;  Five  Copies  for  45.  Specimen 
Numbers  sent  for  10  cents ;  t  trim  eopiet  for  95  cents. 

Address  JAMBS  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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KIDNEY  WORT 


FOR  THE  PERMANENT  CURE  OF 

CONSTIPATIONS 

No  othar  disesas  is  so  psevBlsnt  in  this  ooun-is 

Itry  as  Coastipatlon,  and  no  remedy  haa  everla 

leqaaUed  the  eelobrated  Kidney- wort  aa  ala 

lenra.  Whatever  the  oaoaa,  however  obetlnatel* 

the  ease,  proper  use  of  this  remedy  wUlf 

rooms  it. 

Pg|  IfO  TU18  diet inssliiii  oom' 

■  plaint  la  very  a::t  to  bef' 

ilillueted  wllk  iiiaielliisliiei  Kidn^-Wcrtl,_ 

legtliwe  the  week  eentperte  and  quicklykl 
Igiouree  sll  kinds  of  Pllea  even  when  phjmi'iiaisiE 
|C|ead  asedirtnee  have  befbre  fciled. 

IMTr  yon  have  otther  of  these  toonUsa 

PRtCBEI.I  USB 


DniSBipts  Swll  I 


KIDNEY-WORT 


^5  50  cts. 

‘*H*we’s  100  Cliwtce  Itoaias  **  arTsaaed  for 
tha  PtanoorOrvan;  cootsinstbe  nr «r popular  mnilc of 
tha  day:  each  aona  00  trparate  shcrta. acll*  at  the  music 
stnfvsatSBcts.eacb;  this  **ias  Suncs"  neatly  bound  in 
«ae  book,(Hily  Wctt-ortfortAQO.  Sent  by  mall.  Stamps 
taken.  El. IAS  HOwK,  (over  40  yean  in  tte  mnSc 
buslmei),  88 CXwrt  Street.  Button.  Mem. 


80  DAYS’  TRIAL  FREE! 


We  sent 
Teliaie 


id  tree  on  88  days'  trial  Dr.  Dye’s  EIcctre- 
Bella  sad  alher  Rfectrle  Afplinaces 
BN  suSering  from  Weakaeaeea,  liwpBlrrd 
iiiert^  TrenMrs.  Alto  for  Khra< 


.  Ired  'Prei _  . . .  _ 

l.lver,  and  iLldaey  TreeMes,  imd  maa 


and  Mi 

mtina,  l.lver, -  - .  - 

echsr  disenaes.  Speedy  curas  guaranteed.  lUnstratei 
Pamphlet  free.  Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Mnrahall,  Mleh 


PRINTING  PRESSES 

TB  cents  to  $175.  Cirenlars  free.  Boon  of  Type,  10  cts. 
40  kinds  of  cards,  10  cts.  Printers'  Instmction  Book,  li 
cts.  JOSEPH  WATSON,  19  Mnrny  Strset,  New  York. 


mm 

:eD 

imAZ. 

«t  1888  ^ 

WillbeMiMvanleel  appllata«t,«s4tt 


•"3: 


A4dr««$, 

M.  FX&ST  ft  CO,,  Detroit,  Xioh. 


PENC 

PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  ETC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN, 


A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  contain 
ing  ink  for  several  days'  writing.  Can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket.  Always  re^y  for  nsc.  A  Inxury  to  persons 
who  cars  to  preserve  their  individnality  in  writing. 


MABIE,  TODD  A  CO., 

180  Breadway,  New  Yerk. 

Send  for  Price-list.  Oar  Oooda  are  told  by  SrsteclsM 
dealers. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 

M  AROUKKITE  ” 

JUCD 

•'OPHELIA  ” 


Tlieae  beautiful  engravinsrs  Lave  lately  a|>- 
peared  in  tUe  Kelectic  Magaxitu.  and  have  now 
been  highly  fiuiehed,  and  are  printed  (India 
proofs  only)  on  line,  heavy  paper,  eize,  includ¬ 
ing'  margin,  16  x  13  ;  engravt^  surface,  7x4, 
will  Iraiiie  about  16  x  13.  Tliey  are  intendetl 
either  for  framing,  fur  an  eaael,  or  for  a  poit 
folio. 

The  Bubjecta  are  from  Bertrand's  celebrated 
(•aiuiings,  the  figures  are  beautiluUy  drawn, 
and  are  companion  ruhjeciH.  engraved  in  tlie 
finert  manner  (pure  line  and  stipple),  and  are 
wortiiy  of  a  place  in  any  a|>artment.  We 
know  of  no  other  engravings  of  their  size  and 
price  that  can  comfiare  with  them.  We  only 
'^uruish  thia  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 

i*Hce,  S0  cents  emeh,  sr  $1  ths  pair. 

We  will  aend  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care 
fully  done  up,  on  receipt  of  price. 


E.  n.  PELTOX,  Publisher 

28  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  1882. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  MAGAZINE  FOR  $3.00.  i 


LIPPINCOn’S  MAGAZINE, 

A  POPULAR  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  OF  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  TRAVEL. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  Lippincott’s  Magfazinc  entered  on  a  new  seriee, 
at  a  reduced  price,  with  the  diatiiictive  parpoee  of  presenting  such  a  variety  of  reading  matter 
— for  the  most  part  light  and  entertaining,  yet  of  real  literary  merit — as  should  commend  it  to 
the  general  mass  of  cultivated  persons  and  insure  it  a  welcome  in  many  American  homes.  De¬ 
voting  a  large  proportion  of  its  space  to  fiction,  in  which  short  serials  are  made  a  noticeable 
feature,  and  to  sketches  illustrative  of  social  life  and  manners,  it  has  included  in  its  list  of  sub¬ 
jects,  curiosities  of  science,  especially  natural  history,  properly  treated,  travel  and  adventure  at 
home  and  abniad,  *^eld  sports  and  angling,  and  occasionally,  political,  historical,  and  educational 
topics  susceptible  of  fresh  and  lively  discussion.  The  serial  stories  published  during  the  year 
have  been  marked  by  a  piquant  originality,  and  have  met  with  a  warm  reception.  Dr.  Oswald's 
**  Zoological  Curiosities,”  equally  instructive  and  amusing,  have  elicited  high  praise  from  spe¬ 
cialists  of  distinction  ;  and  the  general  attractiveness  of  the  Magazine  has  gained  for  it  cordial 
approval  and  au  increased  circulation.  Its  special  claims  have  been  recognized  in  the  verdict  of 
leading  organs  of  the  press,  that  it  is  “  always  and  eminently  readable.’’ 

The  conductors  of  the  Magazine  hope  not  only  to  maintain  its  reputation,  but  to  enhance 
and  extend  it  by  constant  improvements  in  the  same  direction.  Their  arrangements  for  the 
coming  year  embrace  a  larger  number  than  ever  before  of  Contributions  of  a  Popular 
Charaeter. 

A  Serial  8tor>’  entitled  “STEPHEN  GUTHRIE,”  in  which  some  peculiar 
and  striking  pliases  of  American  life  are  vividly  and  dramatically  treated,  will  begin  in  tlis 
January  number,  and  run  through  six  months. 

A  Series  of  Sketches  by  Helen  Campbell,  depicting  the  struggles  and  surround¬ 
ings  of  new  settlers  in  the  Far  West ;  Two  Papers  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  by  a  writer 
who  recently  explored  that  little-known  region  under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  Articles  by  William  H.  Kitleing,  Felix  L.  Oswald,  Ernest  Inger- 
soll,  J.  Hntiider  Matthews,  Wirt  Sykes,  Charles  Burr  Todd,  Margaret 
Bertha  Wright,  Anna  Bowman 'Blake,  M.  G.  Van  BensseliU'r,  and  others, 
who  have  given  special  attention  to  varied  and  interesting  topics ;  and  Short  Stories  by 
Kebeeca  Harding  l>avis,  Sarah  Winter  Kellogg,  Lizzie  W.  Champney, 
Jennie  Woodville,  William  O.  Stoddard,  Henry  A.  Beers,  and' many  other 
contributors,  old  and  new,  will  be  published  during  the  year. 

The  Editorial  Bepartments  will  maintain  their  present  standard  of  acknowledged 
excellence,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  of  a  higher  character  than  any  that  have  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Magazine.  _ 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOK  AND  NEWSDEALERS. 

Tema  t  Tearly  Sabscription,  $:) ;  Single  Number,  85  cents.  IClnb  Rates  I  Three  Copies,  $7.50  ;  Five 
Copies,  $11.50  ;  Ton  Copies,  wllb  an  extra  copy  to  tbe  club-getter,  $22. 

iair~  Hpeeimen  N umber  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  80  cents.  (Postage  stamps  afford  a  convenient 
torm  of  remittance.) 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  St,,  Philadelphia. 
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THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

AMUTVD  ST  DISnNGUlSMSD  MEMBF.KS  OF  THE  SOYAL  COLLST.BS  OF  PHYSiaANS 
AMO  StntGBONS.  LONDOH. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  especially  for  family  use 
by  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  conlitions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellimble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medicid  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Disea.ses,  Accidents*  Emergencies*  etc.,  etc.  ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drngs*  Plants*  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  *  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  everything  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease*  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

f^The  FAMILY  MEDICAL  OUIDE  is  vastly  superior  in  character 
to  any  oilier  hook  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

{Tesdmo'ny  of  Mr».  Brasset.) 

"  Of  coar»e,  with  forty  people  on  board  the  juht,  we  have  had  nameroaB  eases  of  illness 
Incidental  to  hot  climates,  bat  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfallj  well.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
but  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  lias  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Pt. 

liABkester^B  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  simply  iuvalnable.** — 
Mn.  Beasset,  author  of  Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht  “  Sunbeam." 


Large  8to,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4  ;  in  sheep,  15  ;  in  half  russia,  $5.50. 

HY  SUBSCRIPTIOPf. 

li  can  be  had  of  our  agente,  or  where  we  have  no  agente  it  will  be  mppUed  on  applieation  to 
tin  pubUehere. 

For  Circular,  Territory,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Copies,  address 

E.  B.  FELTON  A  CO.,  Publiehcrs, 

9S  Bond  Street,  JV«w  TorB. 


New  Series,  1870  to  1878  Inclusive. 
EIGHTEEN  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


/ 

The  Pabliaher  of  the  ECLECTIC  hu  a  limited  number  of  bound  volumes,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  jears  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  publie 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  the  publie  generally.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  lass  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 


EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENORA  VINOS, 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  milea  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

- •  •  »— — 

The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  untU  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  nine 
years,  or  eighteen  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $25. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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A  KE  Y 

WILl  WIND 


T  HAT 
ANV  WATCH 


BcUetic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


TORMENT,  INDEED. 


J Jffe’i  Tcx«tlot»*  So  not  Kencndly  oome  on  one 
Uke  a  Htorm  descending  the  mountein  or  like  • 
whiriwind :  they  come  as  the  rain  does  In  soma 
sections  or  ttoe  world— gently,  but  every  day. 
One  ot  life’s  discomforts  u  presented  berewito; 
>  .  According  to  popular  impresilotL 

I  A  /  liot  weather,  mosquitoes  and 
|^\  mad  dogs  all  flourish  at  the 


Magniflcent  N ew  Cabinet  Oivan.t]M"lCOZAXT"  A  A  A 
87 Stops,  14  Full  Octaves  Kei^ay  ONLY 
SatilfictloB  OunatMd  or  Itoty  rsfudtd  tfttr  a  Tsar'i  Uis. 
li'rffe /or /ull  particulars.  lUuttratedCatalogueJnt 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY, 


same  time  and  ate  chargeable 
/  to  the  malefic  influence  of 
^  the  Dog  Star.  Speakingpf 
dogs  and  the  Dog  Star  r» 
~  ^  minds  us  ofa  boy's  story 

y'  ofadogand  the  comet 
.—and  which  we  here  give 
in  a  short  extract  from 
r  _■  the  boy's  letter:  “Golly, 
\  ^^““~Bob,  you  ought  to  ha* 
\  been  mere  laid  night  to 
\  a-seen  the  fhn.  Tom 
\  ..  Wlnklns'  dorg  Toddles 
— a  X^was  a-settin' at  the  gate 
\  a-gaxln'  at  the  Comit, 
\  when  along  comes  old 
N  Sykes  dumed  rat  tar- 
rler  and  the  2  waltzed  over  the  fence  and  the 
2  fought.  The  tarrier  proved  too  much  for  Tod¬ 
dles,  and  afore  they  could  haul  him  off  the  bat¬ 
tle  ground  he  had  made  a  good  aquare  meal  off 
his  nide.  Tom  was  in  despair.  A  kind  looking 
gentleman  in  a  broad  brim  hat  told  him  to  get  a 
iMitUe  of  St.  Jaoo&s  Oil  and  rub  him  with  itjjmd 
It  wmtld  cure  him  in  no  time.  What  does  Tom 
do  but  steal  into  the  chapel  at  Vesper  time  and 
slide  into  Father  Jacolis  cnnfeasional  box  and 
beg  of  him  a  bottle  of  his  oil  with  which  to  rtib 
his  dorg.  The  Father  felt  of  Tom's  head ;  it  was 
hot  an’  afore  Tom  could  utter  a  prayer,  two  men 
wcrelnggin’ him  home  followed  by  a  great  crowd, 
who  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  thinking  be  bad 
been  bit  by  a  mad  dotg.  The  more  he  kicked 
and  screamed  to  be  let  nee,  the  tighter  they  held 
on  to  him.”  In  reference  to  another  torment,  the 
Chicago  ITeifen*  VatKidie  recently  wrote:  “Mr. 
Joel  D.  Harvey,  U.  8.  Collector  of  Internal  Reve- 
nne,  of  this  city,  has  spent  over  two  thousand 
dollars  on  medicine  for  bis  wife,  who  was  snffer- 
Ing  dreadfully  from  rheumatism,  and  without 
derivlim  any  benefit  whatever;  yet  two  bottles 
of  St.  JACOBa  Oil  accomplished  what  the  most 
■kiUfUl  medical  men  foiled  in  doing.  We  could 
give  the  names  of  bundmls  who  have  been  cored 
M  this  wonderful  remody  did  space  permit  na 
Tlie  latest  man  who  has  been  made  happy 
through  the  use  of  tliis  valuable  liniment  is  Mr. 
James  A.  Oonlan,  librarian  of  the  Union  Catholic 
Library  of  this  city.  The  following  Is  Mr.  Coo- 
Ibu's  imorsement : 

CmoM  catholic  Libbabt  Abbociatioh,! 

21H  Deartom  StrrfL,  > 

Chicago,  Sept.  16, 1M>.  I 
1  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  merits  orST. 
Jacobs  Oil  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism.  One  bot¬ 
tle  has  cured  roe  of  this  troublesome  diaea.se, 
which  gave  roe  a  great  deal  of  bother  for  a  long 
tlme:but,tbankstutheremedy,Iamcnt«d.  This 
statement  Is  unsolicited  by  any  one  in  Its  Intel) 
eat.  Very  respectfully, 

_  /aji£8A.Cunlah,  LibrarUn. 


Cure  HEADACHE, 
MALARIAL  DIS¬ 
EASES,  BILIOUS¬ 
NESS,  INDIGES¬ 
TION,  NERVOUS¬ 
NESS  and  GEN¬ 
ERAL  DEBILITY. 

Bold  by  kll  DnifgiBtB. 

25  CENTS  FZBBOZ. 


IS  A  SURE  CURE 

tor  ail  Kidney  Complaint*  and  tor  all 
diseaaae  of  the 

—  LIVER. — 

It  has  spsslflo  aodon  oe  tUa  most  Impertaat 

oegaa.  BrabUac  tt  to  throw  off  torpldltg  and 
Btimnlatlng  tha  haaUbT  SBorsHoTi  of 
tho  B3a,  and  by  kaopiiig  tha  bowala  in  foaa 
oonditton.  eflbotlng  Ita  ragnlar  dtaohsTBa. 

It  you  are  bUioos,  dyspapOo,  eonatipalad,  or 
suSbrtng  teota  malaria,  JUd:^-Wort  la  tha 
remedy  yon  nasd. 

FAIL  HOT  TO  TRY  IT. 

PRICK  Bl.  SOLO  BY  ORUOOIKTS. 


MOKPHINR  HABIT. 
No  pay  till  c'irtMl.  Ten 
years  established,  l.INKJ 
cured.  State  case.  Dr. 
Marsh,  Quincy,  Mich. 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Ont- 
flt  worth  $10  free.  Address 
RIDEOUT  dc  CO.,  10 
Barclay  Street,  N.  T. 


KIcbt  tadw.  un,  with  bMatlfsl  Uh-llk.  Sm- 
■rva.  Beaded  Lair  Md  dark  •]r«s.«r€Bcli*R4 
iMcjiaa. 

IScMUMch,artverorl(om«i,aMeh  to- 

baaSnMwIUi  wrhdolL  1  «oa  MU  wi« 
ZSISmatrtmMfM'Itvrau  MalMfraa 

Or  to  ibo  nadFra  of  IhU  ra^. 


BOOKS  FOR  BUILDERS. 

For  new  illostratad  catalogns,  address 

WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  IM  Broadway,  If  ew  York 


B*.ry  awaoa  aandiaf  It  Mala  vm  raeatmB 
MUwUk  e>anMaa4tapac.ntaaBookfk«a. 
A  ladT  la  TIatoa,  loaa,  wrtua  that  ah.  aoM 
.  tt  0>«.  ai»t  an.mnoo,  I<auc;jUaip.Ukm, 

AC0..111  YMaaaSi.«ew^erfo 


PA  ELBG  ANT  New  Imported  Styles  of  Cbromoe, 
QIJ  Onr  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Bird  Series,  in  Bsautlfnl 
--  ^  Colors,  name  in  Fancy  Script  Type,  10c.  Agenu’ 
Sample  Book,  BSc.  CARO  MILLB,  lertkford,  CL 
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n  THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

New-York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

LOFFIOIC,  ]Mos.  a.n<l  34S  £IAf0^1>WA.Y, 

J  A. IST  TJ  A-'Fl.'S"  X,  1882- 

Amoant  of  Net  Cash  Assets,  January  1,  1881 . $41,344,180.86 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Pramiums . $8,438,684.07 

Lass  deferred  premiums  Jan.  1, 1881 .  387,972.13— $8,050,711.94 

Interest  and  rents,  (including  realized  gains  on  real  estate 

sold) .  2,789,821.70 

Less  interest  accrued  Jan.  1, 1881 .  357,167.37— 2,432,654.33— $10,483,366.27 

$61,88^^87X8 

DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

Losses  by  death.  Including  Reversionary  additions  to  same . $2,013,203.32 

Endowments  nnatured  and  discounted,  including  Reversionary  additions 

to  same .  564,924.96 

Annuities,  dividends,  and  returned  premiums  on  cancelled  policies .  2,513,691.94 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders . $5,091,820.22. 

Taxes  and  re-insurances .  224,772.24 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agency  expenses  and  physicians’  fees .  1,001,027.59 

Office  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  pihuing,  lio .  379,860.21— $6,697,480.26 

$46,130,006.86 

ASSETS. 

Cash  In  bank,  on  hand,  and  In  transit  (since  received; . $1 JI71 ,588.41 

Invested  in  United  States,  Hew  York  City  and  other  stocks,  (market  value, 

$1 9.31 5,306.20) . 1 7,21 6,531 .42 

Real  estate .  4,486,506.62 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  first  lien  on  real  estate,  (buildings  thereon  Insured 
for  $16,940,000.00  and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as  ad¬ 
ditional  collateral  security) . 18.215,030.73 

Temporary  loans,  (secured  by  stocks,  market  value,  $2,883,577.50) .  2,376,000.00 

*  Loans  on  existing  policies,  (the  reserve  held  by  tbe  Company  on  these 

policies  amounts  to  $2.879,000.) .  545,227.34 

*  Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subse¬ 

quent  to  Jan.  1,  1882 .  452,161.00 

*  Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection 

(estimated  reserve  on  these  policies  $300,000.  included  in  liabilities)  227,032.97 

Agents’  balances  .  48,673.57 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  Jan.  1,  1882  .  291,254.80— $45,130,006.86 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost .  $2,098,774.78 

*  A  dttaiUd  ukeduh  of  thou  itemo  will  accompany  tko  urual  annual 
rtfort  filed  witk  ike  Insurance  Department  of  tke  State  of  New  York. 

CASH  ASSETS,  Jan.  1, 1882 . .  $47,228,7^64 

Appropriated  ae  follows  i 

Atyusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1, 1882 .  $361,544,70 

Reported  losses,  awaiting  proof,  Ae .  187,439.98 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid,  (claims  not  presented) .  50,252.67 

Annuities,  due  and  unpaid  (uncalled  for) .  2,965.35 

Reserved  for  re-insurance  on  existing  policies;  participating  insurance 
at  4  per  cent.  Carlisle  net  premium  ;  non-participating  at  5  per  cent. 

Carlisle  net  premium . 39,716,408.63 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  over  and 

above  a  4  per  cent,  reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class .  2,054,244.03 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance.... .  28,889.67 

$48,401,746.03 

Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent. .  4,887,036.61 

Estimated  Surplus  hy  the  Neur  York  State  Standard  at  per  ct.,over  10.000,000.00 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $4,827,036  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary 
dividend  to  participating  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  on  settlement 
of  next  annual  premium. 

Curing  the  year  9,911  policies  have  been  issued,  insuring  $32,374,281. 


Mamber  of 
Policies  in  force 


f  1877,  $1,638,128. 
Cestb-  I  ,g7g  1,687.676. 
clsime  •{  1879,  1,569,854. 


Jan.  1,1878,  45,605.  /Jan. 

Jan.  1, 1879,  45,005.  Amount  \  Jan. 

Jan.  1,  1880,  45,705.  J  Jan. 

Jan.  1,1881,48.548.  St  risk  i  Ian. 

Jan.  1,1882,  53,927.  (  Jan. 

Income  (  1*781  *l!948',W9!  Divieible 
from  •{  1879,  2,033,650.  Surplus  st 


1  1880,  1.731.721.  1  1880.  2.317,889.  a. 

(  1881,  2,013,203.  ^tereet  f  jgg,,  2.432.654.  * 


Jan.  1,  1878,  $127,901,887. 

Jan.  1,  1879,  1 25,232,1  U. 

Jan.  1,  1880,  127,417,763. 

Ian.  1,1881,  135,726,916. 

Jan.  1,1882,  151,760,824. 

■V',.  (  ^378,  $2,664,144. 

‘P*®  \  Jan.  1,1879,  2,811,436. 

ksst  ■<  Jan.  1, 1880,  3,120,371. 

i  Jan.  1,1881,  4,295,096. 

{  Jan.  1,  1882,  4,827,036. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  DAVID  DOWS. ,,, 

WM.  H.  APPLETON,  GEORGE  A. 

WILLIAM  BARTON,  HENRY  BOWR^ 

WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH,  LOOMIS  L.  WHITE, 

H.  B.  CLAFLIN,  ROBERT  B.  COLLINS, 

JOHN  M.  FURMAN,  S.  S.  FlShER, 

_  WILLIAM  H.  BEERS. 

THEODOBE  M.  BANT  A,  Cashier.  IMOl 

D.  O’DELiI.1,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


,  CHAS.  WRIGHT,  M.  D., 
«EDWARD  MARTIN, 
■JOHN  MAIRS, 

HENRY  TUCK,  M.  D., 
ALEX.  STUDWELL. 

R.  SUYDAM  GRANT, 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 


CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.  D..  WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

UURY  TUCK,  M.  D.,  >  Vios-Prasident  am 


and  Actuary. 


<5*. 
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'  EcUdie  Magazine  Advertiser. 


WClIiFlI^S 

scuiEiD^nvE 

As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
impure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secure<' 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it 

For  sale  hy  aU  DruggisU  and  Grocers,  | 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO. 

18  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 


SYPHER  &  CO.,  739  and  741  Broadway, 
New  York,  have  a  highly  interesting  collection 
of  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture  and  Works 
of  Art,  to  which  they  invite  the  attention  of 
connoisseurs. 

Accessions  are  constantly  being  made  through 
their  agent,  who  travels  about  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  the  Old  Towns  of  Great  Britain 
seeking  worthy  articles. 

Second-hand  English  and  other  Sterling  Silver¬ 
ware,  Bronzes  that  have  served  as  household  or¬ 
naments  but  are  as  good  as  new.  Furniture  of 
different  historical  periods  and  many  lands,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  interesting  objects,  may 
be  examined  with  pleasure  and  profit  without 
any  obligation  to  purchase. 

Sypher  &  Co.,  739  and  741  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


FIRE-PROOF  PAPER. 

It  appears  that  the  effort  to  manufacture  a 
fire-proof  paper  and  ink  for  either  writing  or 
printing  purposes,  which  has  so  long  baffled 
human  ingenuity,  has  recently  met  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  Germany.  According  to  an  industrial 
newspaper  of  that  country,  paper  possessing 
fire  proof  qualities  was  made  with  chemically 
treated  asbestus  fibre  and  ground  or  finely 
divided  wood  fibre.  Ninety-five  parts  of 
asbestus  were  used  with  five  parts  of  the 
wood  fibre,  and  by  aid  of  glue-water  and 
borax  were  made  into  a  pulp,  which  yielded 
a  fine,  smooth  paper  which  could  be  used 
for  writing  purposes.  It  had  the  unusual 
quality  of  sustaining  the  influence  of  a  white 
heat  without  injury.  Fire-proof  printing  and 
writing  inks  were  made  by  combining  platinum 
chloride,  oil  of  lavender,  and  lamp-black  and 
varnish.  These  ingredients  produced  a  print¬ 
ing  ink,  and  when  a  writing  fluid  was  wanted, 
Chinese  or  India  ink  and  gum  arabic  were  add¬ 
ed  to  the  mixture.  Ten  parts  of  the  dry  platinum 
chloride,  twenty-five  parts  of  the  oil  of  laven¬ 
der,  and  thirty  of  varnish  are  reported  by  a  lo¬ 
cal  writer  to  yield  a  good  printing  ink  of  this 
valuable  kind  when  mixed  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  lamp-black  and  varnish.  When  the 
paper  printed  with  this  compound  is  ignited 
the  platinum  salt  is  reduced  to  a  metallic 
state  and  becomes  a  coating  of  a  brownish- 
black  color.  A  free  flowing  ink  for  writing  on 
the  fire-proof  paper  with  an  ordinary  metallic 
pen  maybe  obtained,  says  the  same  authority, 
by  using  five  parts  of  the  dry  chloride  of  pla¬ 
tinum  with  fifteen  parts  of  the  oil  of  lavender, 
fifteen  parts  of  Chinese  ink,  and  one  part  of 
gum  arabic,  adding  thereto  sixty-four  parts  of 
water.  When  the  paper  is  ignited  after  being 
written  upon  with  this  ink,  the  platinum  in¬ 
gredient  causes  the  writing  to  appear  trans¬ 
parent,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  claimed 
that  such  writing  as  has  become  black  or  il¬ 
legible  will  become  readily  legible  again  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  heating  the  paper. 


Cost  of  Law  Buildings.  — Late  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  the  new  London  Law  Courts 
place  it  at  $4,500,000,  but  this  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  special  fittings.  Englishmen  are 
congratulating  themselves  that  this  cost,  enor¬ 
mous  as  it  is,  falls  considerably  below  the 


cost  of  the  corresponding  building  recently 
erected  in  Brussels,  which  involved  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  more  than  $8,330,000.  Judges  are 
said  not  to  be  especially  delighted  with  the 
courts.  They  complain  of  their  small  dimen¬ 
sions  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  rooms. 

Buried  Forests  in  the  Mississippi. — An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  has 
led  to  some  curious  discoveries.  It  shows  that 
for  a  distance  of  300  miles  there  are  buried  many 
forests  of  large  trees  one  above  the  other,  with 
interspaces  of  sand.  Ten  distinct  growths  are 
in  fact  observed,  which  must,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  erudite  men  who  have  examined  them, 
have  succeeded  one  another.  They  prove  to 
be  the  bald  cypress  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  some  have  been  found  over  25  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  one  boasting  as  many  as  5700  rings. 
From  these  facts  the  geologists  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the 
antiquity  of  each  forest  growth  is  10,000  years, 
thus  giving  100,000  years  to  the  entire  set. 
One  can  but  admire  the  closeness  of  the  cal¬ 
culation  which  these  figures  suggest.  To  the 
great  minds  which  have  grappled  with  the 
phenomena  it  has  not  occurred  that  they  took 
periods  of  different  length  to  constitute  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  great  advantage  that  the  phi¬ 
losophers  thus  escape  what  would  have  been 
esteemed  enormous  difficulties  by  other  scien¬ 
tific  men,  such,  for  instance,  as  Sir  Charles 
Lyell. 

Mission  Ship. — Liverpool  has  a  ship  sta¬ 
tioned  in  her  harbor  whose  mission  it  is  to  re¬ 
form  the  young  vagabonds  that  grow  up  in 
that  city,  Manchester,  and  other  northern 
towns.  During  the  past  year  two  men  who 
were  reformed  and  educated  on  board  this 
vessel  were  appointed  to  command  large  mer¬ 
chant  ships,  and  seven  were  made  chief  officers. 
Another  is  described  in  a  London  paper  as  ‘‘  a 
literary  man  well  known  in  New  York.” 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the 
heaviest  seed  dealers  in  the  country,  have 
just  issued  (heir  Seed  Annual  for  1882 — which 
is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  sending  for,  and 
will  be  supplied  free  of  expense  to  ail  who  ap¬ 
ply  to  them  for  it.  This  house  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  supplying  the  best  and  purest  seeds  of 
all  the  most  useful  and  valuable  varieties,  and 
do  an  immense  business  in  consequence.  All 
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Puhlisher't  Mincellany. 


lovers  of  choice  flowers,  as  well  as  gardeners, 
would  do  well  to  obtain  their  seeds  from  this 
long-established  and  reliable  house,  and  save 
themselves  disappointment  and  loss  from  the 
purchase  of  poor  seed  elsawhere. 

Books  Published  in  England  in  1881. — 
During  the  year  just  passed  there  were  pub¬ 
lished  in, England  a  total  of  5406  new  books, 
of  which  1296  were  new  editions,  books  al¬ 
ready  known  to  the  public.  This  shows  a 
falling  off,  as  compared  with  the  year  1880,  of 
about  30U  books,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
rapid  development  of  the  periodical  press. 
About  14  classes  of  books  are  included  in  the 
total  of  5406.  For  them  the  figures  are  as 
follows  ;  Theology,  sermons,  and  other  relig¬ 
ious  works,  945  ;  educational  and  philological 
works,  682  ;  juvenile  works,  500  ;  fiction,  674  ; 
law,  133 ;  political  and  social  economy,  162  ; 
arts  and  sciences,  452  ;  voyages  and  travels, 
291  ;  history,  437 ;  poetry,  148 ;  year-books, 
339 ;  medicine,  164  ;  belles-lettres,  247  ;  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  including  pamphlets,  not  ser¬ 
mons,  232. 

Musical. — The  frequent  appearance  of  the 
Knabe  pianos  in  our  concert  rooms  is  not  at 
all  surprising  to  those  acquainted  with  the  his- 
ory  of  the  firm,  or  the  character  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  itself.  Not  long  since,  the  writer,  when 
in  a  neighboring  city,  had  occasion  to  play 
upon  one  of  these  pianos.  It  had  withstood 
the  test  of  twenty-five  years’  service.  The 
greatest  pleasure  was  still  to  be  derived  from 
its  tone.  It  was  so  resonant  and  musical  that 
it  seemed  as  if — like  old  wine — it  must  have 
improved  with  age.  In  no  other  way  than  this 
could  we  justly  illustrate  its  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  The  Knabe  piano  of  to-day  is 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  instruments.  As  one 
listens  to  its  ringing  vibrations,  it  appears  as 
ihoughthe  poetry  of  the  tone  itself  were  being 
revealed  in  a  language  far  more  complimentary 
and  jusi  than  any  verbal  praise  could  possibly 
be. — Boston  Home  Journal. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Tunnel. — 'fhe  tunnel 
under  the  St  Lawrence  is  to  be  as  follows  : 
Entire  length,  about  21,700  feet ;  open  cut¬ 
tings  on  Hochelaga  side,  2500  feet,  and  on 
thetLongueuil  side,  4220  feet ;  actual  length  of 
tunnel  proper,  14,980  feet.  It  is  to  be  26  feet 
wide  inside  and  23  feet  high.  It  will  be  lined 
with  brick  masonry  throughout,  except  the 
fronts,  which  will  have  fa9ades  of  stone.  The 
arch  will  vary  from  20  to  30  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  according  to  the  character  of  the  ground 
to  be  supported. 


Census  taking  among  the  Indians.  — 
Many  of  the  American  Indians  arc  now  civi¬ 
lized  citizens,  well  educated,  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  industrial  work.  Some  are, 
however,  still  in  an  uncivilized  state,  as  we 
learn  from  a  curious  statement  in  the  report  of 
the  recent  Census.  Bundles  of  willow  wands 
were  forwarded  to  the  United  States  Statistical 
Department  by  Numana,  Chief  of  the  Piute 
Indians.  Numana  had  been  intrusted  by  the 
local  government  of  Nevada  with  the  task  of 
collecting  the  desired  details  throughout  the 
districts  inhabited  by  his  people.  He  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  sachems  of  all  the  villages  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  authority  large  sheets  of  white 
paper,  upon  which  each  of  these  subordinates 
drew  as  many  lines  as  corresponded  to  the 
number  of  Indians  coming  under  his. cogni¬ 
zance,  distinguishing  squaws  from  bucks  by 
curves  as  contrasted  with  straight  lines.  The 
marks  representing  children  varied  in  length, 
according  to  their  respective  ages.  Numana 
having  collected  these  primitive  returns,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  transfer  them  to  willow  wands  by  the 
rudimenury  process  of  carving  notches  there¬ 
upon.  Each  wand  represented  a  head  of  a 
family  ;  the  notches  his  wives  or  other  females 
dependent  upon  him.  Tiny  twigs,  neatly  tied 
up  in  miniature  faggots,  stood  for  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  legally  described  as 
"  infants."  By  the  employment  of  this  simple 
mechanism  an  accurate  census  of  the  Nevada 
Piutes  was  obtained,  and  received  official 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Memories  of  Old  Friends.  By  Caroline  Fox. 
Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippineott  Co.  8vo, 
cloih,  378  pp.  Price,  $1.50. 

I  Dick  Netkerby.  By  Walford.  New  York; 

I  Henry  Holt  dr*  Co.,  Leisure  Hour  Series.  Price. 

$t. 

Tke  Huguenots.  By  Gustave  Masson. 
Casselfs  Popular  Library.  192'pp.,  paper. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Qur  Colonial  Empire.  By  R.  AcTON.  Cos- 
sell s  Popular  Library.  192  pp.,  paper.  Price, 
25  cents. 

Aspasia.  By  Robert  Hamerling.  New 
York  :  Wm.  S.  Gottsberger.  2  vols.,  700  pp., 
paper.  Price,  $t. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  Nervousness  or  Indigestion  ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Neuralgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue  ;  strengthens  a  fail-  ' 

ing  memory  ;  and  gives  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It  , 

is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption.  I 

It  gitet  vitaUtii  to  the  intufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children ,  prevcnte  fretfulneee,  and  j 

givet  miet,  rest,  and  sleep.  It  gives  a  better  disposition  to  infants  and  children,  as  it  promotes 
good  health  to  brain  and  body. 

Compoi^  of  tiie  nerve-giving  princiides  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Qenn.  Physicians  I 

have  prescribed  500,000  packages.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  f  1.  | 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  604  k  660  Sixth  Avenne,  New  York. 


Imperial  Cards, 

N  DOLURS  PER  DOZER. 

BY  BOCEWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr.  Bockwood  gi'ves  peraoiwl 
attention  to  the  posing  of  eiueni 
from  9  to  4  o'clock  dailjr. 


t  Genefal  liulei  to  the  Eclectic  Magazine, 

Fix>m  1844  to  June,  1881. 

Net  price  (no  trade  discount),  cloth,  $3. 
Purchasers  will  please  remit  with  order.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Bangor,  Mainb. 


PARKER'S  GINGER  TONIC 


Nlaodrake.  ind  aunir  oftbe  bc'-tnmii 
coiabuicd  mto  a  nedicujeofsucb  vs 
as  to  make  it  the  rrcatett  Stood  PunBer  and 
aad  <itreasiZi  BestorerETer  Csad. 

Women.  an<'  diseases  of  U>e  atom 

Kidiicvs.  and  is  enbrety 

and  other  Isoka. 

«ls>. 


FLORESTON  COLOGNE 


Parker's 


TV 
IsmI 

Kwrwr  iBUi 
to  fwiMw  7MlhAJ«okv 
top«7Vlr. 


A  VlieaU  Mid  wxqBtoltoly  jUifl— » 

wtih  •ZCWpllonBlI  j  iMilBc  proprd— . 

and  ewtitm. 


TR.BLA.TISE  H^AJSTD-BOOKI 

OP 

ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  FLORIDA. 

tBT  BET.  T.  W.  IOOBK.I 

Thia  la  recoftnlssd  aa  the  beat  and  moat  practical  ^tde  to  Orange  Caltnre  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Pmit  Urowers'  AseociaUon  o#  PTorida.  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  In  the 
State,  says:  “  It  contains  all  the  information  necesHary  for  success.**  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  JacksoDvillv,  who  ia  Im- 
pruring  one  of  the  largest  wild  grovea  in  the  State,  says  :  **  The  book,  If  1  could  have  had  it  ona  year  ago,  woald 
Bare  taved  me  $100(1.”  _ 


CONTlOINTfi!*. 


Cli^ter^ 

•*  ni. 

••  IV. 
••  V. 
••  VI. 
*•  VII. 

••  VIII. 
**  IX. 
••  X. 
••  XL 
•*  XU. 
••  XII  I. 
••  XIV. 
••  XV. 


The  Profit  of  Orange  Growing. 

Of  the  Several  Melboda  of  Planting  Orange 
Groves. 

The  Wild  Orange  Grove  Budded. 

Groves  from  Ttansplsnted  Sour  Stumpa. 
Planting  the  Oraui^  Seed. 

Kndding. 

On  ^electing  a  Location  for  an  Orange 
Grove, 

The  Advantagee  of  Partial  Forest  Shelter. 
*•  The  Front  One  **  nnd  **  The Omnge  Belt" 
The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants. 
Transplanting. 

The  Distance  Apart. 

Gnltivation. 

Tboroogb  Cultivation. 

Pruning. 


I 


Chapter  XVI. 

”  xvn. 
••  XVIII. 
••  XXX. 


XX. 

XXL 

XXIL 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 


Fertilising. 

Speciea,  Varietica,  etc.  I 

The  Lemon  and  Lime.  * 

The  Insecu  Damaging  to  the  Orange 
Tree — TbeNatuiaTBiiemleHof  such  m- 
sects,  and  the  Remedies  to  be  Applied. 

Diseases  to  which  the  Orange  Ttm  and 
Fmit  are  Liable,  and  their  Kemediea. 

Hast  on  the  Orange. 

Oaihering,  Preking,  nnd  Shipping  the 
Orange. 

Crops  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the 
Orange  Trees. 

Oils,  IVrfumes,  Extracts,  etc.,  from  the 
Citrns. 

Conclusion. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  teill  be  sent  by  mail  by  the  Publishers.  ' 


E.  R.  PELTON  k  CO.,  Pnblishers,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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2>0  YOU 


Hartrord  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


WilibtRaM  vkssloal 

•rdffrtafl  tk  II  wtiim  •olor«4  M  wirrmviaft. 

»bo«t  too  Bfti,  and  f«l  1 4Mcr{ptk>M,  |^cm  aod  4tr«ctioo«  for 
ISOOTartvtiMof  V<»c«ubi«4M  HowcrSMil*.  PUat^ 
iDvmlaabU  Wall.  Baadlorli.  A4dreM, 

D.  K.  F£££T  k  CO.,  Detroit, 


Thia  moat  oaefal  and  Inxiirioaa  bed  la  of  rtrj  moder¬ 
ate  coat.  Mo  bedding  ia  required  for  aoftaeaa,  tboogh 
In  the  cool  aeaaon,  of  conrae,  enoogh  la  reqnlied  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  It  la  nnequalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,'  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Xat- 
treea  npon  Wotbk  Winn  la  the  extreme  of  loxnry.  It 
'«  the  beat  Mattreaa  In  nae.  Inveatigate  ita  merita.  Cir- 
cuuue  FREE  to  any  addreea.  Write 

THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRE8S  CO., 
Hutford,  Conn.,  U.B.A. 

Ask  your  Torniture  Dealer  for  the 

Hartford  fovea  fire  Mattress. 


UB.LAMB,  59CariluSl,N.Y. 
□  CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


STIRLIire  SILVER  COXlIVKIOH  SETS,  ETC. 

■ANMSRe  III  FILE  AM O  COLD,  SS  SACmT 

Send  for  Circular. 

H  ESTABLISHED  1S40. 

IHPBOTBD  FIELD,  HABIHE,.  OFIBI 
AND  TOCBISrS  SLASSES. 
Snectacleaand  Eye-Olaaaea.  Artillcial  Hnmaa 
^aa.  U.  WALOSTEIM.  Optician,  41  Union 
Square,  N.  T.  Cataloguea  mailed  by  encloaing  atamp- 
Higheat  awarda  tram  all  the  World'a  BxhibTtiona 

Intaijd  BsoianmrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


rOLDlXecMAIX  OOi,  XEW  HATEK.  CIX. 


$5  to  $20 

SruiaoM  k  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

C  CC  ■  week  hi  yonr  own  town.  Teems  and  S5  outfit 
AOD  free.  Addreaa  ,  w  . 

H.  Hallstt  a  Co  .  Portland.  Malm 


ooltSi 

PEN^ 


PBMCII.8,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  ETC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AMD  RUBBER  HOLDER,  contain 
ing  ink  for  aereral  days’  writing.  Can  be  carried  la 
the  pocket.  Always  ready  for  nae.  A  luxury  to  peraons 
who  care  to  preserre  their  indirldnality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

ISe  Brendway,  Mew  York. 

Send  for  Price-list.  Onr  Goods  are  sold  by  flrst<laas 
dealera. 

np  fi  nCD  I  If  yon  lore  Rare  Flowem.  eAoietst 

nC  AUCn  i  <m/y.  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS, 
Keene,  M.  II.  It  wUI  aetonlah  and  please.  FREE. 

3  Most  Besatifal  AdrertUlae  Cards  ever  seen,  aiven 
with  a  copy  of  Mone  Such  Recipe-Book,  for  3  a  eta. 
in  (tamps.  Ono.  C.  Hanrono,  Syracune,  N.T. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 

“  M  ARGhUERITE  ” 


••  OPHELIA  ” 

These  beautiful  engmvinirs  have  lately  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  and  hare  now 
been  biglilj  finished,  and  are  printed  (India 
proofs  only)  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  size,  includ¬ 
ing  margin,  16  x  12  ;  engraved  surface,  7x4; 
will  frame  about  16  x  12.  They  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  port 
folio. 

The  subjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  celebrated 
paintings,  the  figures  are  beautifully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  subjects,  engrav^  in  the 
finest  manner  (pure  line  and  stipple),  and  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  apartment.  We 
know  of  no  other  engravings  of  their  size  and 
price  that  cau  compare  with  them.  We  only 
furnish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 

Price,  SO  cents  each,  sr  ft  the  pair. 

We  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care¬ 
fully  done  np,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTOX,  Publisher, 

36  Bond  Street,  Mew  York. 


viXjvV^ 


OF  THE  CHOICEST  FHUITS  AND  SPICES 
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Fare.  Blrh  PltTorliff  Extracts  of  Choicest  Pralts.  Voe^hlrd  qoiatlty  sutstksa  iqnsli  oHIury  flOTon. 


Economy  in  the  garden,  save  money,  time,  and 

diaappointment  by  planting 

Dreer’s  Garden  Seeds, 

always  freeh  and  reliable.  Drcer'e  Garden  Calendar 
for  1883,  mailed  free.^vlng  descriptive  and  price-lists 
of  Vecetable  andT  Vlower  Seeda,  and  every¬ 
thing  for  the  garden. 

HBNBT  A.  DREER,  PhiladelphU. 


Is  an  Elegant  Book  of  150  Pages,  a  Colored  Frontis¬ 
piece  of  Flowers,  and  more  than  1000  Illustrations 
of  the  choicest  Flowers,  Plants,  and  Vegetables,  and 
Directions  for  growing.  It  is  handsome  enough  for  the 
Centre-Table  ora  Holiday  Present.  Send  on  vour  name 
and  PostOfflce  address,  with  10  cents,  and  I  will  send 
yon  a  copy,  postage  paid.  This  is  not  a  quarter  of  its 
cost.  It  Is  printed  in  both  English  and  German.  If 
you  afterwanl  order  seeds  deduct  the  10  cents. 

VICK'S  SEEDS  are  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
Floral  Ot'ina  will  tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

Vick's  Flower  and  VcgetabTe  Garden,  lyy  Pages, 
8  Colored  Plates,  SOO  Engravinn.  For  SO  cents  in  paper 
covers  ;  |1  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  English. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine— &  Pages, 
a  Colored  Plate  in  every  nnmber,  and  man  v  flne  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Price,  $1.85  a  year  ;  Five  Copies  for  Specimen 
Numbers  sent  for  10  cents ;  8  trial  copies  for  »  cents. 

Address  JAMBS  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


HAS  BEEN  PROVED 


PRINTING  PRESSES 

78  cents  to  $175.  Circulars  free.  Boor  of  Type,  10  cts. 
40  kinds  of  cards,  10  cts.  Printers’  Instruction  Book,  IS 
eta.  JOSEPH  WATSON,  19  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Sound  and  White  Teeth! 


More  80ZODONT  is  annually  sold  than  of  all  other  dentifrices 
and  tooth  washes  combined.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  this 
fact 


SOZODONT 


has  been  many  years  before  the  world,  and  if  it  did  not  fulfil  the 
proroiaes  made  fur  it,  it  would  long  ago  have  fallen  into  oblivion. 
But  the  more  it  is  used  the  more  it  becomes  in  demand.  Those 
who  have  tried  it  once  try  it  again,  and  then  recommend  its  use 
to  others.  FOR  CLEANSING  THE  MOUTH,  PRESERVING 
THE  PURITY  AND  WHITENESS  OF  THE  TEETH,  protect¬ 
ing  the  enamel,  guarding  from  the  ravages  of  decay,  keeping  the 
gams  bard  rosy,  and  bea  thf  nl,  there  is  no  equal  to  SOZODONT 
ALIi  DRIJCIOISTS  KEEP  IT. 


It  Iht  Rivals  /  '  M  A  Vnlen  Advatura  M  t«ft  to  IHa. 

ULvoaXT*.  '  '  tr  Oood  Frlaodi  Agala.  ta  May’!  MMakS, 

If  Undar  Falas  Colon.  M  Vo  Baggara  ht«d  Apply,  to  Imprlaonad. 

la  Adventaraa  ofaBacholor  ta  A  HabraakaAdveotiuo.  41  Cndartbe  Wavafc 
If  ARacerorLIth.  MTballaatlnir.  4S  A  MtfiladFUrt. 

IS  Murdanr’a  BoUow.  II  Tba  Tala  of  Stanjdaaa  4t  It  waa  too  Late, 

la  AU'a  Wall  that  Kada  Well  ta  Diamond  Cat  Diamond.  44  Ont  Upon  tba  Lloa. 

MCbeatad  of  tba  Price.  U  Left  till  Called  Por.  4a  TbeContaaead  Murdanr. 
tl  Tba  FatbeVt  Secret.  S4  A  ]f  oitachk  and  What  4a  A  Strange  Ravenca, 
n  rbaUoabaad  AtbaLovar  Oamaofit,  41  I  Alona am Oalltyl 

la  A  Sea  Advaatnre,  tt  fta  Wall  .1  DaaHny  4a  Weatam  Prorer  a  Story, 

a4  Lora  Amoag  tba  Dlibaa.  M  Baking  It  Bot  for  tuam.  4#  Tba  Old  BlUer’a  Dangn- 
tt  Balam  Wltcnera/t.  tr  Lion  and  tba  ■bark.  M  TbaFreUyOonala.  [ttR 

wr  and  order  at  OBea,wa  will  aand2B  for  Flfte«ri  C«ntS«  orAHotthe  allKlvw 
not  Bll  an  nrdar  for  leas  than  Fin'KkN  CBNTS.  Sand  One  or  Tknu  Cant  Poaialp 
lie  atoek  and  w«  muB 

_  J^^^THOMFSON  &  CO.f  22  Beekman  Straatt  Naw  York. 

m  Cold  Medal.  Paris,  1878. 

I  ^1  Lla^^E  I  9  The  Favorite  Number^  303,  404,  332, 

throughout  the  World. 
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»  Poaltlre  Cgf 


MoteailT  alioald  b*  wttboat  LTDIA  K.  PUrKBAlI'S 
Um  PIUA.  Tliaj  wnwWytloB.  btlkniMiw, 

•Bd  torptdltf  o(  Um  llT*r.  Ii  oanti  par  box. 

_ fl«M  fcy  bII  DraMiMs.  _ 


FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 

“  The  SmileJ* 

“Fnll  well  they  Uagbed,  with  coonterfeited  kIm, 
At  all  bii  jokea,  for  many  a  Joka  bad  ba.” 

^*The  Froivn,^^ 

**  And  aoon  the  bnay  wbiaper  circliD|;  ronad 
Coatayed  tba  diaiM  tidinga  when  na  frownad.” 


The  aboTe  beaatifal  engravings  appeared 
in  the  Eclectic  Maoazime,  but  have  since 
been  much  more  highly  finished  by  the  en¬ 
graver,  and  are  now  published  as  companion 
pieoee  (India  proofs  only),  to  frame.  They 
represent  the  interior  of  a  village  school, 
with  eight  boys  upon  a  bench,  and  they 
fully  illustrate  Ooldamith’s  lines  from  ths 
“  IVmrted  Village."  They  are  finely  printed 
on  large-sized,  heavy  paper.  8ixeof  engraved 
surface,  4^  x  8^  inches.  Size  to  frame,  about 
11 X 14  Inches. 

Price  of  each,  $1.20. 

Above  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prs- 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  can  be  nad  in  all 
print  stores.  Address 

E.  R  PELTON, 

9S  Bond  Stroot,  JTetP  York 


M  1 1  C I O  U  pieces,  full  else,  from  Billee  Taylor, 
||l  II ^ 1 1.  Mascotte,  etc..  Vocal  and  iDHtmmental, 
*"*wlth  Hat  of  handreds  of  other  pieces 
eqiuUly  cheap,  only  Are  8-cent  stamps.  P.  TRIK^, 
Sbi:k;bool  8t.,  Boston,  Mass.  Illustrate Catalosmes free. 


Tit  a  pair  and  be  cosTinred.  Sent  by  express  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $8  BO.  By  mail,  |8.89,  or  C.  O.  D.,  IS  .BO. 

F.  U.  WILSON,  282  Baltlaiors  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


M^^_eta.Bani.  SMI  I7  artn  M  In  f.n  rr  ty)«  I  Ueta.  I  t  sUMi  1 1 . 
ajrsatSMst.  40  |>rr  OMI.  awk  pfSS  for  1^49  SJ>e.or  Ove 
|l.or4n.  CAXTON  P1UHT1K6  Cm  Nsrikfsrd  Cb 


P1UHT1K6  Cm  Nsrikfsrd  Cb 


OPIUM 


MIMtiTiINK  IIAIIIT. 

No  pay  till  ci’red.  Ten 
years  established,  I.IHHI 
cured.  Ktato  case.  Dr. 
Marsh,  Quincy,  Micli. 


SIRS,  im  E.  PINKH&M,  OF  LYNN.  MASS., 


Ibr  all  tbsss  Palafkil  Cmaylalats  aad  Wsakaasaas 
sesoasaMB  Saaar  baaS  fraiala  yayalaUaM 

Ik  win  oars  anUrtly  ths  worst  form  of  Famals  Com- 
plalats,'aU  orarisa  troablss.  Inflammation  and  lloara- 
ktao,  FUUas  aad  DIaplaeatnenU,  andtha  eonaaqnant 
Splaal  Wmknam,  and  Is  partlcnlarly  ads|itad  to  ths 
Chancs  of  Ufa 

It  win  dlaaolTa  and  expal  taaaara  from  tha  ntarns  la 
aa  aarly  stas#  of  daraloptiMBb  The  tendaoeytoaaa- 
aaroaa  kamon  thara  ia  obaoked  vary  spaadUy  by  Ita  aaa 

It  ramoTsa  faintniaa,  flatulanry,  destroyaaU  craTinc 
for  atlmalanta  and  raUaTos  waaknata  of  ths  atomach. 
It  earas  Bloatiiic,  Haadachaa.  Karrooi  Proatratlon, 
Oaoatal  DabUlty,  Btaafdaaaaaaa,  Papiaaalon  and  Indb 
tastun. 

That  foaltaf  of  btarlin'  down,  oanMny  pain,  walght 
and  backache,  la  alwaya  parmancntly  curad  by  ita  aaa 

It  win  at  all  tliaaa  and  aadar  all  clrimmstanraa  act  ta 
hamaony  with  the  lawa  that  yoram  the  famals  syatsui. 

FOrthscaraof  Eldnsy  Ootnplslnts  at  slthsr  ssxUils 
Oompoand  Is  aasarpaased. 

LTMA  E.  PINKHAMW  TECBTABLK  0«H- 
PBtJNBli  yrsparsd  at  la  aad  m  Wsstam  Arsnas, 
l4rnp.IRsm.  Pi^BL  Btzbottlasfarti.  ■aatbyamll 
ta  tbs  focal  of  pills,  also  laths  foraa  of  lossnxss,  eo 
rsosipt  of  pclss,  81  per  box  for  sithar.  Mra  Plakham 
fiaaiy  aaawars  all  letters  of  laqoiry.  Bead  for  pamph- 
lab  Addraaa  as  akom.  Jtintioa  (Ms  Paptr. 


FREErA VALUABLE  BOOK 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  XUustratiom 


B<>antifa11j  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  Ecuccnc  Mgazine  during  past 

jeare,  and  einbraeiitg  portraita  of  nearly  every  diatinguiehed  man  of  the  poet  and  prevent  century. 
Our  list  includea  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISINCS^ 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  th«  following,  aeiocted  from  oar  list,  will  give  *0106  idea  of  their  ecope  and  rarietf. 


PORTRAITS. 

ABRAHAM  LIirCOLH. 

HORACE  GREELEY. 

WILLIAM  C.  BRTAKT. 

WILLIAM  M.  EVARTS. 

H.  W.  LOHOFELLOW. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

J.  O.  WHITTIER. 

EEter  cooper. 

CHAS.  O’CONOR. 

CHA8.  DICKENS. 

JOHN  BRIGHT. 

RICHARD  COBDEN. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 

The  engraring.  are  nnmherod  on  the  Cstalogne  to  aid 
dlcate  the  flares  oppoeite  the  engraving  select^ 

Ther  arc  printed  on  fine  paper.  10x13  inches,  and  are  1 
fomUh  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfoiioa,  holding  from  ten  to 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS. 
VAN  DYKE  PARTING  FROM  RUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

WOODLAND  VOWS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER-GATHERERS. 

HOME  TREASURES. 

in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  fat- 

icnt  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
fifty  engravings. 


I=»I=LIOIZ3S. 


Engravinga  10  eenti  eaoli,  or  $7  .SO  per  100. 

6  Engravinga, . $0  SO 

12  Engravinga,  ...-.-loO 
Portfoiioa, . -  each  SO 


Portfolio  and  15  Engravinga, 
u  «•  25  M 

M  a  jQ  M 


tl 

2 

4 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  tent  whenever  rcqnired,  or  the  parehaser  can  select  for 
himself.  s 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  volnaae 
for  eentre-table. 

C:.A.'I'Jh.I..OOU]i:S  WEJVT  to  A.IVY  JADDRESS. 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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EcUctic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

KDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

AMISTXD  Wt  DISTlNCVmiBO  IfBMBSRS  OT  TtfB  ROYAL  COLLBGKS  OR  PHTtIClAMt 
AMD  tOMGBOMt.  UmDOM. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  especMUy  for  family  use 
by  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one 
01  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  coniitions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellinble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medical  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases,  Accidents,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drngs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  everything  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

fW~The  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  vastly  superior  in  character 
to  any  other  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

{Ttdimony  of  Mrt.  Brabsbt.) 

"  Of  ooarae,  with  forty  people  on  board  tbe  juht,  we  have  had  namerons  cases  of  illness 
laddental  to  hot  climates,  bat  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderful  I  j  weU.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
but  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  lias  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Dr* 
Lankester^s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  siaplj  iiivsluaUe.** — 
Mrs.  Brabset,  author  of  Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht  “  8uid)eam.” 


Large  8yo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  14 ;  in  sheep,  15  ;  in  half  mssia,  15.50. 

ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

if  can  be  had  of  our  agents,  or  where  we  haee  no  agents  it  will  be  supplied  on  application  to 
the  publishers. 

For  Circular,  Terrltoiy,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Copies,  address 

E.  B.  FELTON  db  CO.,  Publishers, 

9S  Mend  Slreet,  Seee  TorSS. 


} 


EeUotie  Magaain*  Adoartuar. 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 

BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF  THS 

ECLECTIC 

New  Series,  1870 
EIGHTEEN'  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


to  1878  Inclusive. 


Tn  Pabliiher  of  the  ECLECTIC  has  a  limited  number  of  bound  volumes,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  jeers  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public 
aod  private  libraries,  and  of  the  public  generallj.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
eharacter  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumea  They  comprise 

1  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENORA  VINOS, 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  milea  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 


The  ECLECTI C  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  unfil  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ton  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  nine 
years,  or  eighteen  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $25. 

Address  E.  R  PELTON,  Publisher, 

26  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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Eclectic  Magasine  Advertieer. 


KIDNEY-WQf^T 


KIDNEY-WORT 


MHIT£» 


10  CENTS^ 


^)'CER\^ 


What  a  Three-Cent  Stamp  Will  Do. 


It  will  do  more  than  any  other  piece  of  paper 
of  Its  size  and  value  in  the  world.  It  accom- 

Sliahes  what  would,  a  few  Tears  ago,  have  been 
eemed  impneaible.  That  taliimanio  placard  on 
the  comer  of  an  envelope  or  parkam  commands 
the  use  of  capacious  and  oeautifw  buildings 
wherein  to  receive  your  letters,  orders  trains  at 
cars  to  carry  them,  and  atarts  an  army  of  men  to 
deliver  them.  It  brings  information  ftom  every 
section  of  the  countrv  and  tidings  of  pleasure  sm 
well.  But  the  crowning  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  a  three-cent  stamp  sent  to  A.  Vogelek  &Co.. 
Baltim/ire,  M>L,  with  the  applicant's  name  ana 
address,  will  procure  a  copy  of  by.  Jacobs  Calen¬ 
dar,  replete  with  interesting  n>ading  matter,  and, 
better  than  all,  containing  specific  instructions 
for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  rheumatism,  neu¬ 
ralgia  and  all  painful  diseases  by  the  use  of  6t. 


Cure  HEADACHE, 
MALARIAL  DIS¬ 
EASES,  BILIOUS¬ 
NESS,  INDIGES¬ 
TION,  NERVOUS¬ 
NESS  and  CEN> 
ERAL  DEBILITY. 

Sold  by  all  Drnfgifta 

25  CENTS  FEB  BOZ. 


HE  GREAT  CURE 


30  DAYS’  TRIAL  FREE! 

We  tend  free  on  10  days'  trial  Dr.  Dye’a  RIectr*. 
Vallain  Bella  and  aiher  Klectrie  Anpliancea 
TO  MEN  tiiflering  from  Wenkneaaea,  Impaired 
Health,  and  Kindred  Troablen.  Alto  for  Khea. 
maliam,  l.iver,  and  Kidney  Troublea,  and  maay 
other  dineaaea.  Speedy  curat  guaranteed.  lUuttrated 
Fampnlrr  free.  Addrets 

V01.TAIC  BELT  CO..  Marahall,  Mich. 


I  have  a  poottve  remedy  for  the  above  dieeeee:  by 
lUuae  thouaandeof  catee  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  lomr 
standing  have  been  cured.  Indeed,  so  strong  la  my 
faithin  ita  efficacy,  thatl  wiU  seodJTWO  BOTTLES 
FREE,toKetber  with  a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  thia 
dlaeate,  to  anv  enfferer.  Oive  Expreaa  and  P.  O.  ad* 
dieaa.  DB.  T.  A.  SLOCUM.  181  Pearl  St,  New  ToKk. 


All  Chromo  Cards,  New  and  Elegant  deaigns,  Boa- 
quet  of  Flowert,  Pond-Liliea,  Sea-view,  Fruit,  VI- 
oleta,  Cupide,  etc.,  name  on,  10c. 

_ Star  PRiNTixa  Co.,  Northfor  ,  Ct. 


LACE  CLKA.tSl.'ie,  FEATHER  DTEIIfG. 


All  Chromo  Carda,  New  Im)>orted  Stvlea,  name  U 
fancy  Script  Type,  10c.  OJatos  h  Ct,  Mtrtk  Ot 


PRICE-LIST  FREE. 

LBWANDO*S  FRENCH  DYB  HDVSB, 
17  TEKPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON,  U.  8.  A. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  1 

BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF  THB 


New  Series,  1870  to  1880  inclusiTe. 
TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


The  Pabliiher  of  tha  ECLECTIC  bu  a  limited  number  of  bound  rolumea,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  jeara  from  1870  to  1880  inclnaive,  to  which  he  would  inrite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  librariee,  and  of  tlie  public  generallj.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  leas  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

1  COMPLETE  UBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENORA  VINOS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  milea  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

The  ECLECTI C  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  further  notiee,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive  will  bo  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  eleven 
years,  or  twenty-two  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $30. 

Address  E.  R  PELTON,  Publisher, 

fS  Bond  Street,  Ifeto  York, 


EcUdie  Magaxiiu  Advtfrtiivr, 


As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
in;»pure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  securer' 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 

Wor  sale  by  aU  Dmygiste  and  Grocers. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO. 

18  Beaver  Street.  New  York. 


SYPHER  &  CO.,  739  and  741  Broadway, 
New  York,  have  a  highly  interesting  collection 
of  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture  and  Works 
ol  -Art,  to  which  they  invite  the  attention  of 
connoisseurs. 

Accessions  are  constantly  being  made  through 
their  agent,  who  travels  about  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  the  Old  Towns  of  Great  Britain 
seeking  worthy  articles. 

:  Second-hand  English  and  other  Sterling  Silver¬ 
ware,  Bronzes  that  have  served  as  household  or¬ 
naments  but  are  as  good  as  new.  Furniture  of 
different  historical  periods  and  many  lands,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  interesting  objects,  may 
be  examined  with  pleasure  and  profit  without 
any  obligation  to  purchase. 

Sypher  &  Co.,  739  and  741  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS. 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  catalogue  of 
the  engravings  that  have  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic,  which  embraces  nearly  every  one 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time. 

This  list  is  classified  under  appropriate 
headings,  such  as  historians,  authors, poets — 
and  each  subject  is  numbere  d,  so  that  parties 
ordering  can  merely  give  the  number  of  the 
subject  wanted. 

For  a  library  or  drawing-room  we  know  o^ 
no  better  or  useful  ornament  than  a  well- 
selected  list  of  these  engravings. 

We  iurnish  portfolios  capable  of  holding 
from  ten  to  fifty  of  these  engravings. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  send  catalogues  on 
application.  _ 

Back  Numbers  of  Eclectic  WANTF.n. — 
We  require  the  following  copies  of  Eclectic 
for  binding:  March,  1865,  Ociober,  1867,  No¬ 
vember,  1871.  Parties  having  these  numbers 
which  they  do  not  require  will  please  address 
this  office. 

PoruiJVTiON  OF  Rome. — The  population  of 
Rome  has  increased  by  55,808  souls  since 
1871,  the  total  figures  being  now  300,293,  and 
were  then  244.484.  The  number  of  males  in 
Rome  under  the  Pope's  rule  was  always  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  the  females,  but  the 
proportion  has  not  greatly  changed  under  the 
rule  of  the  King.  It  was  then  118  to  100,  and 
is  now  1 15  to  100. 

Production  of  Coal. — A  local  trade  jour¬ 
nal,  in  a  recent  review  of  the  Census  Office 
bulletins,  comments  upon  the  striking  in¬ 
crease  of  the  coal  product  of  the  country  as 
shown  by  the  comparative  tables  of  the  bul¬ 
letins.  Of  the  marketable  coal  there  was 
produced  in  iSSo  28,646,995  tons  of  anthracite 
and  42,430,581  tons  of  bituminous,  making  a 
total  increase  in  the  last  decade  of  38,203,000 
tons,  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
production  of  ii6>^  per  cent.  The  ratio  of 
gain  between  the  two  species,  which  is  a 
striking  one,  is  in  favor  of  the  bituminous, 
which  has  increased  147  per  cent  against  the 
82^  per  cent  increase  of  the  anthracite.  This 
difference  is  attributed  by  the  journal  referred 


to,  to  the  fact  that  the  new  coal-beds  devel¬ 
oped  by  new  railroads  have  been  almost  entire 
ly  bituminous,  while  the  anthracite  production 
has  remained  practically  restricted  to  the 
boundaries  ot  the  old  fields  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  above  figures,  indicating  as  they  do  a  four¬ 
fold  increase  of  coal  consumption  over  the 
ratio  of  population,  are  commented  upon 'as 
being  remarkable.  Reasons  for  this  increase 
are  sought  in  the  facts  that  the  supply  of 
vegetable  fuel  from  the  forests  has  diminished 
materially  ;  that  the  marked  expansion  of  the 
railroad  system  has  opened  up  bituminous 
coal  lands  and  has  caused  the  substitution  of 
coal  for  wood  fuel  among  the  farmers  and 
miners  in  the  West ;  that  the  consumption  of 
fuel  by  the  railroads  has  greatly  increased  and 
has  drawn  upon  the  coal  supply  by  reason  of 
the  all  but  complete  abandonment  of  the 
wood  fuel  used  by  railroads  in  the  previous 
decade;  and  that  the  consumption  of  coal  has 
been  further  largely  increased  by  the  iron 
trade^and  the  increased  demand  following  the 
very  general  growth  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  in  the  country.  Lastly,  the  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  the  cost  of  coal  is  found  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in'  accounting  for  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  its  production. 

North  American  Review. — We  have  for 
sale  at  the  office  a  set  of  North  American  Re- 
view,  in  numbers,  from  1838  to  1870  inclusive. 
The  numbers  are  in  perfect  order,  and  can  be 
bound  in  any  style  wanted.  We  will  sell 
these  numbers  at  a  low  figure,  and  will  bind 
them  at  cost. 

A  GOLDEN  chalice  valued,  until  last  month, 
at  from  3000  to  4000  marks,  has  been  sold 
by  the  parish  Catholic  church  at  Carlsruhe  to 
Baron  Rothschild,  of  Frankfort,  for  160,000 
marks.  Recent  repairs  to  the  church  edifice, 
causing  an  expenditure  of  several  hundred 
thousand  marks, brought  the  parish  into  need; 
hence  the  sale,  permission  having  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  See  of  Freiburg  and  the 
Grand  Duke,  whose  ancestor,  Carl  Freidrich, 
presented  the  chalice  to  the  church.  As  a 
specimen  of  work  it  is  very  interesting,  being 
of  gothic  shape,  finely  enameled,  and  richly 
ornamented  with  precious  stones.  On  its 
base  it  bears  a  cross  in  brilliants  and  the  Met- 
ternich  coat  of  arms,  with  an  inscription  bear 
ing  the  date  i6o3. 
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Firk  Insurance  in  London. — One  of  the 
London  fire  insurance  companies  recently 
celebrated  its  centennial  anniversary.  Some 
very  striking  figures  are  published  concern, 
ing  the  business  which  the  company  has  done 
within  its  century  of  existence  ;  also  of  in- 
su ranee  in  general.  In  London  alone  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000,000  is  now 
insured,  and  in  the  whole  kingdom  the  risks 
taken  amount  to  as  much  as  $25,000,000,000. 
During  the  long  history  of  the  company  in 
question  upward  of  $65,000,000  in  fire  claims 
have  been  paid,  with  satisfactory  profit  to  the 
company  at  the  same  time. 

Progress  in  Alsace-Lorraine. — The  Ger¬ 
mans  hava  done  something  for  thrift  in  Al- 
sace-Lorraine,  at  any  rate,  since  they  acquirerf 
it,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  failure  of  the 
provinces  to  advance  in  other  respects.  Of¬ 
ficial  reports  of  the  Strasburg  savings  banks 
show  that  in  the  period  18S0-81  the  deposits 
amounted  to  a  total  of  7,520,751  marks,  which 
is  an  increase  over  the  best-known  year  be¬ 
fore  the  war  (1869)  of  2,265,265  marks.  It  is 
true,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  population 
of  Strasburg  is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  ‘ 
1869,  but  not  enough  so  to  explain  away  the 
significance  of  this  increase  of  deposits. 

Railroad  Building  in  1881. — A  Chicago 
railway  paper  has  recently  compiled  a  list  of 
statistics  of  the  railway  construction  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  last  year.  The  figures  indicate 
that  the  construction  in  1881  was  larger  than 
in  any  other  year  on  record,  including  258 
different  lines  of  track,  and  aggregating  8242 
miles.  In  1880,  when  there  was  constructed 
a  larger  mileage  of  track  than  in  any  year  ex¬ 
cepting  1871,  the  record  was  but  7174.  Texas 
leads  all  the  States  and  Territories  in  which 
railway  building  was  done  last  year,  her  record 
being  1411  miles.  Five  hundred  miles  of  new 
road  were  built  in  Iowa.  The  building  oper¬ 
ations  in  some  of  the  other  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  were  as  follows:  Maryland,  25  miles 
only  ;  Georgia,  54}^  ;  Alabama,  14  ;  Arkan¬ 
sas,  109;  Florida,  103;^  ;  Kentucky,  143^; 
Louisiana,  236  ;  Missouri,  229  ;  Mississippi, 
68;  North  Carolina,  149;  South  Carolina,  67; 
Tennessee,  37 ;  Virginia,  273,  while  Dakota 
and  Ohio  each  had  between  400  and  500  miles 
of  track  built  during  the  year.  About  14  per 
cent  of  all  the  tracks  laid  were  the  narrow, 
gauge  variety,  and  it  is  commented  upon  that 
the  record  of  road-building  in  the  South  was 


much  less  than  was  anticipated,  and  less,  ap¬ 
parently,  than  the  demand  justified.  Some  of 
the  leading  roads  of  the  country  changed 
miles  of  their  tracks  during  the  year  from  the 
wide  to  the  standard  gauge,  finding  the  latter 
preferable  to  the  old  broad  tracks  for  many 
reasons. 

Books  and  Germans. — More  books  are 
written  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  fewer  bought.  In  no  other  part  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  is  the  number  of  family  libraries 
proportionately  so  small — that  of  lending  li¬ 
braries,  of  which  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do 
avail  themselves  without  expense,  so  large. 
One  of  the  chief  authors  in  Germany  was  once 
asked  to  dinner  by  a  lady,  and  splendidly  en¬ 
tertained  ;  but  before  he  left,  his  hostess, 
clad  in  silk  and  jewels,  asked  him  to  lend  her 
his  latest  novel.  In  consequence  of  this  state 
of  things  the  profits  of  a  German  writer  are  far 
inferior  to  those  of  an  English  or  French 
author  of  equal  repute,  yet  books  are  dear — a 
circumstance  that  tells  against  their  sale.  Of 
late  efforts  have  been  made  to  rescue  authors, 
publishers,  and  the  public  from  this  imbroglio. 
Only  since  the  house  of  Cotta  lost"  protecting 
privileges,”  which  died  with  the  most  serene 
German  Confederation  of  blessed  memory, 
have  the  German  classics  really  begun  to  be, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  people,  and  to  enter  the  home  of 
the  tradesman  and  the  cottage  of  the  peasant 
in  cheap  editions  accessible  to  the  poor. 
Along  with  the  cheap  editions,  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  include  only  the  works  of  past  gen¬ 
erations,  there  have  appeared  of  late  collec¬ 
tions  of  single  works  of  the  best  writers, 
which,  in  part  at  least,  comprise  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  living  authors.  One  of  these  series, 
the  “  Hans  und  Familien  Bibliothek,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Spemann,  consists  of  nicely  printed 
volumes  at  a  mark  each,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  French  one-franc  libraries  ;  and  it  of  late 
has  had  a  prodigious  success  in  Germany. — 
7’A/  AtfuMorum. 

Submarine  Cables. — It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  length  of  submarine  telegraph  cables 
in  the  world  is  62,ipo  miles,  having  a  money 
value  of  about  $2oo4xx>,ooo. 

The  Observatory  on  Mount  .^tna. — 
The  observatory  on  Mount  y£tna  is  finished. 
It  is  9653  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or 
1483  feet  higher  than  the  great  St.  Bernard 
Monastery. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


BRAIN  AND  NBRVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 

It  restores  the  enei^  lost  by  Nerroosness  or  Indigestion  ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Neuralgia ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tir^  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue ;  strengthens  a  fail¬ 
ing  memory  ;  and ^ves  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

It  givtt  vUaUty  to  the  intuffie^  bodUy  or  mental  growth  of  ehUdren,  precenU  fretfulneu,  and 
gives  miet,  rest,  and  sleep.  It  gives  a  beUer  disposition  to  ii^ants  and  children,  as  it  promotes 
good  health  to  brain  and  body. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wlieat-Germ.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  600,000  packages.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  |1. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  it  666  Sixth  Avenne,  New  York. 


Imperial  Cards,  t  Ceneral  Indei  to  the  Eclectic  Magazine, 


8  OOLURS  PER  DOZER.  ^ 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST.  Purch 
Mr.  Rockwood  give*  penonal  dress 
attention  to  the  poainx  of  utter* 
from  0  to  4  o'clock  daily. 


From  1844  to  June,  1881. 

Net  price  (no  trade  discount),  cloth,  |S. 
Purchasers  will  please  remit  with  order. 


Q.  P.  INDEX,  Bargor,  Haikb. 


Parkers 

HairBalsam 

TIM  BmI,  rUttIMBiA 
UmI  Ewmo^kml  11-x.r 
Pwiihf.  H0WW  Uth 
te  fiow  yoBthfal  cahf 

Mo.  11  eiam. 


PARKER’S  GINGER. TONIC 


FLORESTON  COLOGNE 


.  A  4«lte*t«  ko4  frAffmot  | 

vlUi  «xo«pClpnBtI  j  propwrtlM. 

•S  W  centB. 


MEN  OF  ALL  OCCUPATIONS  ANB  PROFESSIONS 

Are  liable  to  Accidents! 

WHETflER  TEAVEUNO  OR  ROT,  AT  HOME  OR  ABROAD. : 


Travelers  Life  i  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

or  RABTFOBD,  CONN.. 

TSE  ORIODTAL  ACCIBEKT  CO.  OF  AKEBICA.  AND  LABaZST  IN  TEE  WCBLD. 

HAS  INJURED 

MORE  than  750,000  PERSONS  against  LOSS  and  DAMAGE  by  ACCIDENTS. 

HAH  PA11> 

More  than  70.000  claims  of  persona  Disabled  by  Accidents. 


HAH  PAII> 

Over  1000  claims  of  beneficiaries  of  persons  Killed  by  Accidents. 

HAH  X*A1I> 

More  than  $4,800,000  in  settlement  of  Losses  caused  by  Accidents. 

besides 

soii;q  a  labos  and  safe  business  in  eesulab  life  insubance. 

Moral — **  Insure  in  the  Travelers.** 
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DO  YOU 

SLEEP 

ON  THN 

Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


mo«t  naefol  and  Inxnrioat  bed  la  of  very  model'- 
ate  coat.  No  bedding  U  required  for  aoftneaa,  though 
In  the  cool  season,  of  course,  enough  is  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  is  nnequalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Hat- 
tress  npon  Worix  Wma  is  the  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
'«  the  bMt  Ifattrcaa  in  use.  Investigate  its  merits.  Cir- 
cu.ers  FREE  to  any  addrste.  Writs 

THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRESS  CO., 
Hartford,  Conn..  U.8.A. 

Ask  yoxir  Tamitnre  Dealer  for  the 

Hartford  Wotoii  Wire  Matte 

ULLiMB.  59CamieSL,H.Y. 
OCHURCH  FURNITURE. 
MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


STTRLITrO  nVER  COmniHIOH  BETS,  ETC. 

■AWIIER8  IN  yiLK  AMD  OOLD.  M  EA^ 

Send  lor  Circular. 


S8TABUSHED  IMO. 
lEFROTID  FIKhD,  ■  AMINE,  OPIEA 
AND  TOCMlSm  SLASHEK. 
Spactaclee  and  Eyr-Giasses.  ArtifleisI  Humai 
^ss.  U.  WAliXiTElN,  Optician,  41  Unioa 
•tanare,  N.  T.  Catalogues  mailed  by  eiicloving  stamp- 
Hipest  awards  from  all  tbs  World's  Exhlbliioos. 


IsTAiiZD  Bscisnmra 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


$5  to  $20 

^  ^  Btuisom  a  Co., 


Samples  worth 
Portland,  Maine. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  S.'>  outfit 
free.  Address  ,  „  , 

U.  Haixarr  A  Co..  Portland,  Maim 


nta>4  fall  Aewripitou,  whem  9m4  dtrSuonTIrp 
Ftower  SmMa.  FImu. 

ele.  iBTAloftbte  to  bII.  ft«o4  tor  ft.  A^rcat, 

I.  M.  FERBT  ft  CO.,  Detroit,  Wi«h 


GOLEl 

PEN^ 


PENCILS,  HOI.DEBM,  CABK8,  ETC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER  contain 
ing  Ink  for  several  days’  writing.  Can  be  carried  In 
the  pocket.  Always  ready  for  ase.  A  Inxnry  to  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  indlvldoslity  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

18D  Breadway,  New  Yark. 

Send  tor  Price-Uat.  Onr  Goods  srs  sold  by  first-claas 
dealers. 


BCftnCDI  If  von  love  Rare  Flowera,  eAoicrsf 
nC  Alien  m  onitf.  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS. 
Mi.  It  will  - 


Keens,  N 

ROSES 


astonish  and  please.  FRKK. 

I  By  niall.  Splendid  Preninnan. 

'  Lower  than  ever.  _8tnd for  Catalogut. 

Cwmbersborg,  Pa. 


WM  B.  REED, 


HNE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 


M  AROUKRITE 


•OPHELIA 


These  beautiful  engravings  have  lately  ap¬ 
peared  in  tlie  Eeieetie  Mngatine.  and  have  now 
been  highly  finished,  and  are  printed  (India 
proofs  oiilyl  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  sixe,  includ¬ 
ing  margin,  16x  12  ;  engraved  surface,  7x4  ; 
will  frame  about  16  x  12.  Tliey  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  poii- 
folio. 

Tlie  subjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  oelebrsted 
paintings,  the  figures  are  beautifully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  subjects,  engrav^  in  tlie 
finest  manner  (pure  line  and  stipple),  and  are 
worthy  of  a  jilace  in  any  apartment.  We 
know  of  no  other  engravings  of  their  size  and 
price  that  can  compare  with  tiiem.  We  only 
furnish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 

PHes,  SO  cents  cncA,  or  $t  tho  pair. 

We  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  caro 
fully  done  up,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher 

25  Bond  Street,  Hew  York. 
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MACMILLAN’S  POPULAR  NOVELS, 


Bound  in  doth.  Price,  $1  each, 


BT  CHASLX8  KIHOSLET. 

HYPATIA;  or,  New  Foes  with  ah  Old  Face.  12mo. 

WESTWARD  HO !  The  Votaqes  and  Adventcres  of  Sir  Amtas  Leigh.  13mo. 

“  We  coDelder  '  Weetwmrd  Ho  I '  end  ‘  Hypatie  *  an  the  neatest  historical  novels  produced  in  this  century. 
And  the  fact  that  they  represent,  respectively,  ai;es  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  so  nnlike,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are,  nevartheleas,  so  truthful,  shows  that  Kingsley  was  a  master  in  this  kind  of  literature."— CAurcAman. 


JOHN  INGLE8.4NT.  A  Romance,  Bj  J.  H.  Shorthoubb.  13mo. 

*'  One  of  the  memorable  books  of  the  year  will  be  ‘  John  Inglesant.’  The  anthor  terms  it— dreading,  perhaps, 
to  hear  it  called  an  historical  novel— a  philosophical  romance ;  but  whether  considered  as  philosophy  or  as  ro¬ 
mance,  it  is  alike  remarkable.  As  philosophy  it  is  a  wonderfully  clear  exposition  not  only  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  of  the  differences  of  belief  in  a  church  which  professes  that  it  can  have  no  differences  of  belief ;  as  a  romance 
it  is  thrillingly  interesting ;  and  as  history,  it  illuminates  the  time  in  which  the  scene  is  laid— that  of  Charles  I.— 
as  line  acting  illuminates  a  play  of  Shakespeare.’’— 7A<  Critic. 

HOGAN,  M.P.  A  NoTel.  By  the  author  of  “  The  Honorable  Mias  Ferrard,”  etc.  12mo. 

"  Besides  their  very  high  merits  as  novels.  Miss  Laffsn’s  writings  shed  more  real  light  upon  the  condition  of 
Ireland  than  the  official  reports.  In  fact,  her  novels  form  a  document  of  the  first  value  to  any  reader  who  wishes 
to  understand  the  social  condition  from  which  *  agrarian  outrages  ’  arise.’’ — Ntw  York  World. 

FLITTERS,  TATTERS,  AND  THE  COUNSELLOR.  By  the  author  of 
“Hogan,  M.P,"  (Imnudiafely.)  _ 


MACMILLAN  &,  CO.,  22  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


k  PLACE  FOE  YOUR  DIOTIONAEY, 

A  PLACE  FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPERS, 

A  PLACK  POR  YOUR  PKRIODIOALR, 

Aed  wm  •raMBcai  for  jma  koMC,  ell  Is  cm, 

the  HOLDER. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS 


We  liave  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipi  of  16 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Addreu, 

£.  B.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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Echetic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


American  Scenery. 

FINE  ENQUAVINGS  FOR  HOUE  DECORATION. 


We  are  Agents  for  the  following  exquisitelj  engraved  Steel  Plates,  which 
have  been  painted  and  engraved  by  the  finARt  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$15,000. 

The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  the 
following  artists :  ' 

Sent  by  mail  or  expreee,  prepaidf  on  receipt  of  price. 

Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  18  x  23,  India  Proofs  only,  $2  per  oopy. 

01  BSCXIPT  OF  ts  SIT  THBES  WILL  Bl  SOT.  • 


BUBJM.T. 

Chooorus  Peek,  White  Mountains, 

Trenton  Fslia,  New-York,  .  .  .  . 

Upper  Ausabie  Lake,  Adirondsoks,  . 
Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minnesota, 
Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  .  .  .  . 

Diamal  Swamp,  North-Carolina,  . 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New-York  City, 

Near  Leeds,  Green  County,  New-York, 
Junction  of  the  SL  Mary’s  and  SL  Joseph’s 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  . 
Indian  Rock,  Narragansett  Bay,  . 

Croton  Point,  Hudson  River,  .  • 

Wabash  River,  near  Vinoennea,  Indiana,  . 
On  the  Houaatonio,  near  Stookbridge,  Mass. 
Lake  George,  New-York,  •  .  .  . 

On  the  Prairie . 

Hayne’s  Falls,  Catskill  Mountains, 

Lake  Champlain,  from  SL  Albans,  VermonL 

Niagara  Falla, . 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Miaaiaaippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa, 

On  the  Pemigewasaett,  New-Hampahire,  . 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  .  .  .  . 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co.,  New-York, 
Yoeamtta  Valley,  Califomla,  .  .  .  . 


iMtRVX  os  rAorrsD  ar 
J.  W.  Casilkab,  2f.  A. 
J.  F.  Kkhbett. 

J.  D.  Skillib. 

W.  Moxbeboeb. 

E.  IIixaHKLWOon. 

B.  Giqhoux. 

COUfXB. 

Gbouob  Imixae. 

W.  MoxBKRont. 

M.  F.  n.  Db  Haas. 
VFilxxah  Hast. 

W.  Moicbeboeb. 

J.  M.  Hast. 

W.  Moxberoeb. 
Wiij.iAM  n.  Bbabd. 
W.  Hoxbbboxb. 

B.  W.  Hcbbabix 
W.  Mombebqer. 
Gbobqb  H.  Sinixia. 
W.  Moocbbbobb. 
Gbobob  L.  Bbowb. 
W.  Mombeboeb. 

W.  WniTTBEDOB. 

'  Thomas  Hnx. 


■MaSATBO  BT 

B.  Hihshelwooix 
B.  Hikshelwood. 
J.  D.  Smilub. 

T.  Balch. 

B.  Hikshelwood. 
J.  Ddtbib. 

H.  8.  Bbcewith. 
B.  Hikshxlwoou. 

T.  Balch. 

B.  Hiksbelwood. 
B.  DlTDEKSIKa. 

B.  Hikshelwood. 
B.  Hikshelwood. 
B.  Hikshelwood. 
B.  Hikshelwood. 
J.  Ives  Pease. 

W.  Wellstood. 
B.  Hikshelwood. 
J.  D.  Smilub. 

B.  Hikshelwood. 
8.  A  SCHOVT. 

B.  Hikshelwood. 

C.  Boer. 

fi.  Hikshelwood 


Addrean. 


£.  E.  PELTOlf,  Publisher, 

Off  Bond  8tx*oet«  Ne-w^Yoirlx* 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

OF 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  niustration. 


B«>aat!fu11j  engraved  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  Mgazine  during  past 
fears,  and  embracing  portraits  of  nearly  every  dutinguiehed  man  of  the  poet  and  prevent  century. 
Oor  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISIN’ C3- 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  foUowing,  selected  from  our  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  Tariety. 

PORTRAITS. 

ABSAHAll  LIMCOLS. 

HO&ACE  OREELET. 

WILUAM  C.  BKTAKT. 

WILLIAM  M.  EYABTB. 

H.  W.  LOirOFELLOW. 

BATAEO  TATLOa. 

J.  O.  WHITTIEB. 

PETEB  COOPER. 

CHA8.  O’COHOR. 

CHAR  DICKERS. 

JOHR  BRIOHT. 

RICHARD  COBDER. 

ALFRED  TERRTSOR. 

MATTHEW  ARROLD. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

HERBERT  SPERCER. 

The  ramrlngs  are  nnmbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  in- 
dtcate  the  flfpires  opposite  the  engraving  selected. 

They  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  lOzlS  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
larnish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

CORORESS  OF  YIERRA. 

BATTLE  OF  BURKER  HILL. 

RAPOLEOR  nr  FR180R. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  ARD  FRIERDS. 
WA8HIROTOR  IRYIRO  ARD  FRIERDS. 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYROLDS. 
FAR  DYKE  PARTIRO  FROM  RUBERS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLORERTIRE  POETS. 

WOODLARD  VOWS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  DE  CERCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER-OATHERERS. 

HOME  TREASURES. 


I=I=LIOElS. 


Engravingfl  10  oanti  aaeli,  or  t7.50  per  100, 


A  Engravinga, . tOAO 

IS  Ragraviaga, . I  00 


Portfolioi, . -  each  50 


Portfolio  and  15  Engravinga, 
“  “  25  “ 

“  -  50  “ 


tl 

S 
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^  We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  eelection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
A*  asatre-table. 

henx'  70  ▲nyt  a.k>i>ki:::»9. 


L  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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THE 

-  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ASSISTED  EY  DISTfUCVISItSD  MSMRtRS  OF  THE  EOYAL  COLLEGES  OF  FHYStClAJfS 
AND  EUBGEOMS,  LOMDOM. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  Mpemallp  for  family  use 
by  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  superTision  of  one 
oi  the  most  eminent  ph^icians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborions  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  conlitions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all,  bnt  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medical  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  tri'atment 
of  Diseases)  AccidentR,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  tietteral 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drugs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipe  for  the  preparation  of  everything  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  nse  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Elmergencies,  is  omitted. 

ptrThe  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  ieraetty  euperior  in  character 
to  any  other  hook  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

(Tettimony  of  Mr$.  Brarsby.) 

**  Of  ooane,  with  fortj  people  on  boerd  the  jMht,  we  have  had  namerona  easea  of  illnena 
incidental  to  hot  climates,  but  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfnllj  welL  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxietv  for  two  or  three  dsvs,  when  oat  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
bat  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  liaa  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Ur. 

Lankester’s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  simpljr  invaluable,’* — 
Mrs.  Bbabsbt,  author  of  Around  tie  World  in  th»  Yacht "  Sunbeam." 


Large  8to,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  14  ;  in  sheep,  $5  ;  in  half  mssia,  $6.50. 

^SOIL.l>  OTV1L.Y  lYY  8UD»C:iYII»TIOrS. 

It  can  he  had  of  our  agent*,  or  where  we  have  no  agente  it  will  be  tuppiied  on  appUeaUon  ie 
the  pubMirrt. 

For  Circular,  Territory,  Terms  to  Agente,  and  Copies,  addreaa 

E.  R.  P ELTON  A  CO.,  Publiehcre, 

9M  Bond  Btreot,  JTsw  Torh. 
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The  American  Popular  Dictionary,  $1.00 


LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM’8 

VE&ETABLE  C0in>0UNI). 


In  >  Poulttrc  Core 


far  all  O— e  Palanil  Coaa^lalat*  ■■4  WaakacMM 
«■  «—■ I—  t*Mr  beat  fraala  ^palatiaa. 

It  win  car#  anttrely  tha  wont  form  of  Fomale  Oon- 
plalnti,  all  orarlan  troablaa.  Inflammation  and  Uloarap 
tioB,  Falling  and  Dtaplaoaments,  and  tba  conir.luar.t 
Pptnal  Weakneaa,  and  la  particnlarlr  adapted  to  tba 
('banco  of  Ufa 

It  will  dloiolTo  andaspeltomorafrnmtbantanuln 
an  aarly  ataga  of  daralopmanl  The  tendency  to  can- 
eeronahumontliera  la  checked  rary  apecdlly  by  Ita  naa. 

It  rerooraa  fatntneaa,  flatulency,  daatroyaall  craelnc 
for  atiimilBata,  and  relleaen  areaknma  of  the  atnmarh. 
It  rnna  Bloatlnf,  Hoadachca,  Kenroua  Proatraticn, 
(.aneral  DablUty,  BlaepUaanaaa,  Pepeaaaloo  and  Indl- 
Ctation. 

That  feehne  of  haoiinc  doom,  canatnc  pain,  walcht 
and  baekaehe,  la  alwaya  pormaaently  cured  hy  Ita  nie. 

It  win  at  all  tirnaa  and  nndarallclrcumatancaaactln 
harmony  with  the  lawa  that  goram  tba  female  ayrtem. 

For  tba  enreof  Kidney  CompUinta  of  aithar  aex  thla 
Compound  la  nnanrpaanad. 

LTDIA  E.  rixcn  Alt’ll  TECETAnLE  COll- 

POrNVia  prepared  at  I3S  and  tSS  'Wcatem  Aeenne, 
Lynn,llaaa.  Price  fb  BtzbottleofortA  Sant  by  mall 
In  the  form  of  pUla,  aJao  In  the  form  of  loaencea,  on 
rerelpt  of  prlea,  |1  per  box  for  either,  lira.  Plnkham 
frrcly  anawera  all  lettera  of  Inquiry.  Bend  for  pamph¬ 
let.  Addraaa  aa  ahora.  Mention  tkU  Itipcr. 

KofaraUy  ahould  be  without  LTDIA  E  PIIfKHAM’S 
LIVER  rraxa.  They  cure  conattpatton,  blllwianam, 
and  torpidity  of  tha  lirer.  It  centa  per  box. 

MM"  Ewid  by  nil  Urageiiatn. 


$1^  post-T^id, 


1  hare  a  poaltlre  mnedy  for  the  above  diacaae;  by 
Itanaethnwaaitdeof  oaeeaoftheworatkindandof  loog 
atandlng  hare  been  cored.  Indeed,  ao  etromr  la  my 
faith  in  ite  effloacy .  that  1  wiU  aend  TWO  BOTTLES 
FREE.tOKether  arilh  a  VALUABLE  TREATI SK  on  thia 
diaeaee,  to  anr  anfferer.  Give  Expreea  and  P.  O.  ad- 
dieaa.  DET.  A.  SLOCUM,  181  iWlSt,  Mew  York. 


3  Moat  Beaatifal  AdTertisInir  Cardaerer  eeen.  given 
with  a  cemy  of  None  Such  Recloe-Book,  for3&  eta. 
in  rtampa.  (In  naing  other  baking  powder  with  tbeae 
K.'clper  take  or  more  powder  than  the  reci|>e  callt 
for.)  Om.  C.  HAaFoKD,  Syracoee,  N.T. 


Can  now  graep  a  fortune.  Out¬ 
fit  worth  $10  free.  Addreea 
RIDKOUT  4c  CO.,  10 
HnrclaY  Street,  N.  Y. 


To  every  lady  and  gentlemen  eending  a  3c.  aiamp. 

LIVINGSTON  &  tX).,  IXiblieherr, 

•  78  Water  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 


I  nnn  home  TESTiaOYULS,  from  enree  of  Ner- 
I  UUU  vons  Debility,  Rhenmatiein,  Blood,  Kidiieya, 
A  apecialty  by  Dn.  Fituer,  809  Walnut  at.,  Phlladel- 
phlik  Sent  by  mail  free. 


and  not 

WEAK  OCT. 

^atchmakrra.  Kr  maiblOcta.  I'ircnlrra 
EP  J.  H.  DIIU;H  4  00..  18  Dey  SL  Jl.T. 


SOLD^ 


VOUR  NtME  o'ra 

I  Cards  [no  i  alike.]  10  eta.,  or  K  AXra  i^rpeChromo 
I  Cards.  |no  Salike.]  10c.  Ajgente'  Large  Sample  Book, 
40r.  35  Pan  Cards  lOe.  Clinton  Brae.,  ClintonviUe,  Conn. 


All  Chromo  Cards.  New  and  Blegant  derims.  Bon- 
qnet  of  Flower*,  Pond-Lillee,  Sea-view,  Fmit,  VI- 
oleta,  Cnpide,  etc.,  name  on,  10c. 

Stah  PniMTiiie  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 


^1^  toue  lu  ability  to 

ftimikh  a  delectable 
meal  to  fortunate 
biped*.  The  crab  being  corered  with  a  hard,  Im- 
ncnetnible  shell,  it  is  not  easy  to  molest  or  make 
him  afhdd;  therefore  he  wages  war  in  his  waterv 
world  unceasingly  when  once  attacked.  Although 
tiny .  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  devoid  of  understand¬ 
ing,  having  ten  legs  to  assist  his  locomotion ;  this, 
however,  avails  him  little,  for,  when  conquered, 
he  never  turns  his  back  to  his  enemy,  starting 
into  a  bold  run,  but,  like  many  politicians  durir,g 
election  time,  sl^  off  sideways.  There  comes  a 
time  in  the  li  ie  of  this  pugnacious  fellow  when  the 


■elf  in  a  very  tight  place:  his  shoes  pinch  him 
and  be  Ix^ns  to  realize  the  practicability  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  Dame  Nature  for  more  room  or  a  house 


DOOKS  ON  BUILDING,  PAINTING, 

■vDecorating.  etc.  For  1888,  eighty-page  Ulnstrated 
Catalogue.  Addreas,  enclosing  three  S^nt  stamps, 

WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  IM  Broadway,  New  York. 


Broadway,  New 


EeUciic  Magatitu  Adv«rti$9r. 


A  CRABBED  CREATURE. 

That  nature  cares  for  and  entertains  her 
own  has  become  an  established  Ihct  to  all 
observers  Who  does  not  love  the  sound  oi 
1  _  the  brightly  scintillating  waves 

I  m  leaping  ftom  the  phosphorescent 

\  m  sea,asuey  break  aicai  list  the  rocks 
1  f  ^  in  the  summer  night  until  Nature 
1  / herself,  weary  of  the  operation, 

il  turns  the  sounding  surf  towards 

11^  .  the  qppposite  shore,  leaving 

\Mm  y  Etrandm  some  badly-mutilated 

JML \  snail,  which  wander*  solemnly 

'  m\jr  on,  Bohemian  fesh- 

fJr  ion  — with  all  its 

Ic  \  — -  worldly  store  upon 

-  its  ba».  On  the 

r  ^  same  beach  may  be 

'  1  —  found  our  crusta- 

cean  edible  —  the 
~ ^  crab— whose  chlel 
apology  for  exist- 


/CAta  tlliu  AUtSIV  milVA  AUtim.lk3  Vtllbll  lie 

can  dispose  of  with  comfort,  and  he  finds  bim- 


in  proportion  to  his  increasing  size.  Nature 
slowly  responds  to  the  call;  but  in  her  own  good 
time  provides  a  new  home,  so  that  the  enter- 

E rising  little  creature  docs  not  wander  about 
omeless,  but  is  provided  for  suitably,  as  was  the 
old  sailor,  who  dropped  his  rheumatism  and 
crabbedness  when  he  implied  the  Great  German 
Kemedy,  St.  Jacobs  Oil.  This  last,  however, 
may  sound  rather  fishy  to  the  skeptical  reader, 
and  to  such  we  would  reply  in  lanmiage  too  plain 
to  be  misunderstood— in  words  illustrating  Cacta 
that  even  the  waves  of  time  cannot  wash  away 
or  acaly  epithets  affect.  8t.  Jacobs  Oil  to-day 
has  rendered  the  lives  and  homes  of  myriads  cm 
sufferers  brtehter  than  ever  the  eiectric  iigbt  can, 
which  people  pause  to  admire  alongthe  way.  Still 
more  happily  served  than  the  old  sailor  was  an 
invalid,  who  wrote  thus  concerning  bis  case : 

"CROOKED  HAERTEU” 

Accept  a  thousand  thanks  for  that  “golden 
remedy.”  I  suffered  for  many  years  with  rheu¬ 
matic  pain  in  my  limb*.  My  legs  were  draun 
together,  and  people  called  me  ‘‘Crooked  Haer- 
tel.”  1  used  St.  J  acobs  Oil  and  was  cured,  and 
now  feel  so  well  that  I  think  I  could  dance,  as  in 
my  young  days.  John  Haebtel,  J^emonl,  JIL 


n  nOE^O  I  Pt4mt$  for  $1,  purchasers’ 

K 1 1  Xp  X  I  selection,  all  labelled.  Our  hand- 
llUwkW  I  somely  illnstratad  catalogue,  with 
descriptions  of  IfiOO  superb  varieties  of  plant*  and 
*ee<ls,>kss.  Bend  for  it 

Cascadb  Boss  Nubsbxt,  Richmond,  lad. 


Chb  FtepW  Jeseer  OMr, 


I  PEARL'S  WHITE  GLV* 
CERINB  penetrates  the 
■Ida  wltkeet  laiarjr,  cradl- 
eeic*  all  SpaU,  ImpartUca 
aad  Pissslsratlea*.  attlier 
wlUla  er  apea  the  dUa, 
— leeviMitswisth,  Kaft,  pit- 
^MMeTF^Baakara,  PidcUy 
^Maat,  Chapped,  Raa^  av 
■  ChalM  nkla,  H  la  the  heat 
I  thlag  la  the  warM.  TRY 
I  ^arTs  w^te  Clreerlne 
I  Bmp,  g  Mkaaby  asalldda 
I  Paalri’B  WkHa  eiyaemaa 
',M.  i,  Md  bp  an  Wa— tils. 


WEBSTER'S 

Unabridg^— New  XSdition 

has  118,000  wforda,  (3000  more  than  in 
any  other  English  Dictionary,)  Tostr  Pn£st 

Colored  FlntM,  3000  £ztg;raTiiiCB, 
(three  timea  the  number  in  any  other  Dictionary) 
and  a  BioRrepltiostl  IMotionarF  giving 
brief  important  (acts  concerning  over  9700 
noted  persons. 

Recommended  by  State  Bupt's  of  Education  in 
30  Statee,  and  by  50  College  Presidents. 
Publishadby  a.  AC.  MERRIAM.  Springfield,  Masa. 

GRAEFENBERG 

Cur«  HEADACHE, 
MALARIAL  DIS¬ 
EASES,  BILIOUS¬ 
NESS,  INDIGES¬ 
TION,  NERVOUS¬ 
NESS  and  GEN¬ 
ERAL  DEBILITY. 

Sold  by  all  Druggisti. 

25  CENTS  FEB  BOZ. 

PlliliS 


30  DATS’  TRIAL  TREE! 

We  send  free  on  80  days'  trtsi  Dr.  Dye’s  Electro* 
Toliaii-  Bell*  and  other  Electric  Appliances 

EO  MEN  suffering  from  Weakaesaes,  Impaired 
ealth,  and  Kindred  Troahlea.  Also  for  Rhea- 
■sallsm,  l.lver,  and  Kldaey  Tronblee,  and  many 
other  dioeaaea.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
Fampblet  free.  Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO..  Marshall,  Mich. 


liiliW 


MORPHINE  HABIT. 
No  pay  till  cured.  Ton 
ycatrs  established,  IJNlti 
oared.  Btate  case.  Dr. 
Marsh,  Quincy,  Mich. 


DIT  VC  itching  piles. 

F  W  Bymptoma— Moletare,  Intnnaa 
■  ■  ■  1 1  ■  Im  Uchiug,  most  at  nigbL 

•  ■■■■iir  8w>mt  rnnitRT  snrecnra 

It  is  EQUALLY  KFFlCACIODli  in  CURING  ALL 
such  as  Pimples,  Blotches,  Rash. 
JS  T  TeOer,  Itch,  Balt  Rheum,  no  mat- 
hJ  a  a  AXw  ter  bow  obsUnate  or  long  standinm 

BSSSShSSSSSSb  Bold  by  Druggisla. 


Economy  in  the  eAftOEN.  save  money,  time,  aad 

dlsappolntinent  by  plantiug 

Dreer’s  Garden  Seeds, 

always  fresh  and  leliabla.  Drecr'a  Garden  Calendar 
for  i8>s,  mailed  free,  giving  descriptive  and  price-lists 
of  TecelhMIe  aaM  Flower  Sc«4a,  and  every¬ 
thing  for  the  garden. 

HENRY  A.  DRBKR,  PhiladelphU 


p- 


s 


Bel«otie  Magaaitu  AdvertUaa. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  1 
BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF  m 


New  Series,  1870  to  1880  inclnsiTe. 

TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


Tin  Pabliaher  of  the  ECLECTIC  hu  o  limitod  number  of  bound  relnmee,  embnc- 
tng  the  yean  from  1S70  to  1880  inclnalre,  to  which  he  would  inrite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  the  public  generallj.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
Amaricnn  Oyclopindia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

.  Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  mon  or  leas  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRART  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENGRA  FINOS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
•rnament  to  any  library. 

The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  lu  each  year,  and,  until  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  eleven 
years,  or  twentv-two  volumes,  will  1>e  sold  for  $*tO, 

E.  R  PELTON,  PubUsher, 

Bond  Street,  New  York, 


Address 


_  Bdectxc  Magatine  Advertiser. 


As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
in'pure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLJ*HO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have'  8ecure<' 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it 

For  Hale  by  all  Druygiste  and  Grtteers. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO. 

18  Beaver  Street.  New  York. 


SYPHER  &  CO.,  739  and  741  Broadway, 
New  York,  have  a  highly  interesting  collection 
of  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture  and  Works 
ol  Art,  to  which  they  invite  the  attention  of 


connoisseurs. 


Accessions  are  constantly  being  made  through 
their  agent,  who  travels  about  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  the  Old  Towns  of  Great  Britain 
seeking  worthy  articles. 

Second-hand  English  and  other  Sterling  Silver¬ 
ware,  Bronzes  that  have  served  as  household  or¬ 
naments  but  are  as  good  as  new.  Furniture  of 
different  historical  periods  ' and  many  lands,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  interesting  objects,  may 
be  examined  with  pleasure  and  profit  without 
any  obligation  to  purchase. 

Sypher  &  Co.,  739  and  741  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


t 


PUBLISHER’S 


VALUE  OF  PATENTS. 

Thk  ralue  of  the  patent  on  the  roller  skates 
to  its  holder  is  estimated  at  oTer  $1,000,000, 
and  he  expended  over  $12$, 000  in  legal  ex¬ 
penses  alone  to  prevent  the  patent  from  in¬ 
fringement  in  England.  The  dancing  negro, 
which  can  be  seen  in  any  tov-shop,  and  which 
is  simply  a  figure  of  a  Dinah  or  a  Jumbo 
balanced  by  a  wire,  which  is  moved  rapidly 
up  and  down  by  a  system  of  clock-work  in 
the  box  upon  which  it  dances,  provides  an 
income  for  its  inventor  of  $30,000  a  year. 
The  common  needle-threader,  to  be  found  on 
sale  at  nearly  every  street  corner,  is  worth 
$10,000  a  year  to  the  man  who  thought  out 
the  problem  which  might  easily  have  been 
solved  by  a  boy  of  lo  years,  only  it  was  not. 

CoMMEXCE  WITH  CHINA. — Our  Commerce 
with  China,  as  recently  summarized  by  a 
Western  statistician,  presents  some  striking 
and  instructive  features.  The  writer  in  ques¬ 
tion  finds  that  America  imported  from  China 
during  the  ye.ir  ending  June  30,  1881,  goods 
of  various  kinds  valued  at  $22  317.799.  ex¬ 
clusive  of  those  sent  from  Hong  Kong,  and 
of  this  amount  8a  per  cent.,  or  $18,417  442, 
were  admitted  to  the  country  free  of  duty. 
Of  the  imports  received  from  China,  $17,170,- 
000  were  shipped  in  foreign  vessels,  and 
$5,146,000  carried  in  American  bottoms.  Of 
the  goods  exempt  from  duty  there  were  re¬ 
ceived  tea  to  the  amount  of  $11,939,476,  raw 
silk  to  the  amount  of  $6,015,359.  hides  and 
skins  to  the  amount  of  $170,483.  coffee  to  the 
amount  of  $118,139,  chemicals  and  medi¬ 
cines  to  the  amount  of  $101,255.  Duties  were 
levied  upon  $968,615  of  palm-leaf  and  straw, 
on  $693,412  of  opium,  on  $523,154  of  rice, 
on  $470,993  of  brown  sugar,  on  $170,514  of 
manufactured  silk,  on  $154,657  of  vegetable 
oils,  and  on  $90,994  of  spices.  We  exported 
to  China  during  the  same  period  $5,447,281 
worth  of  goods,  being  a  ratio  of  from  i  to  4}^ 
as  compared  with  the  imports. 

A  Quick  Ocean  Teip. — The  steamship 
Alaska,  of  the  Guion  Line,  now  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  fast  ocean  vessels.  The 
recent  trip  across  the  Atlantic  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  7  days  6  hours  and  43  minutes 
actual  time.  She  sailed  from  this  port  on  the 
21st,  and  passed  Fastnet  at  5:20  p.m.  on 


MISCELLANY. 


Tuesday.  The  fastest  voyage  which  had  been 
made  previous  to  this  was  by  the  famous 
Arizona,  also  of  the  Guion  Line,  which 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  7  days  7  hours  and 
48  minutes.  The  weather  is  not  reported  to 
have  been  unusually  fine,  but  as  her  machin 
ery  was  new  it  had  not  been  put  to  the  test 
until  during  her  recent  trip.  Her  agents  say 
that  she  has  the  machinery  in  her  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  voyage,  between  Sandy  Hook  and 
Queenstown  in  6  days  and  20  hours.  They 
expect  that  she  will  make  the  trip  in  this  time 
during  the  coming  summer. 

Mrs.  Langtry. — Mr.  Joseph  Hatton,  the 
well-informed  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  writing  of  Mrs.  Langtry, 
who  has  adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession, 
says  that  Mr.  John  Hollingshead  ofTered  her 
$tooo  a  week  for  a  month’s  appearance,  which 
she  declined,  saying,  '*  I  would  rather  have  a 
moderate  salary  in  a  company  where  I  could 
learn  my  profession  and  have  a  permanent 
position.”  She  gets  $300  a  week  at  the  Hay- 
market.  and  $50  for  each  morning  perform¬ 
ance,  which  gives  her  about  $400  salary.  It 
is  understood  she  hopes  in  due  time  to  visit 
the  United  States,  where  her  husband  has 
property.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  current 
belief  that  she  does  not  live  wiih  him.  It  is 
true  that  his  income  is  not  sufficient  for  her 
requirements,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  why 
she  has  joined  “  the  profession." 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  del'ghts  es- 
pecislly  to  tell  a  story  on  himself,  if  it  be  a 
good  one ;  for  inst.tnce,  like  the  following : 
He  was  lectiirinir  in  Haverhill  sometime  ago, 
and  stopped  with  Dr.  Nichols  for  the  nighL 
After  the  lecture  the  guest  and  host  had  some 
conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  a  certain  stove  dealer  of  Haver¬ 
hill  was  an  old  schoolmate  of  the  lecturer. 
It  was  agreed  in  the  morning  that  they  should 
vi«it  the  stove- store,  and  the  school-fellows 
should  be  made  known  to  each’ other.  This 
was  done,  and  on  introduciion  the  poet  asked 
the  stove  man  if  he  had  attended  such  a  school 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  had.  Did  he  re¬ 
member  a  hov  in  the  same  class  named  Oli%'er 
Wendell  Holmes?  He  did  not.  Had  he 
ever  heard  the  name  since  ?  He  had  not. 
Here  the  interview  is  said  to  have'  ended. 

I  Such  is  fame  I 
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Lakce  Pension  of  an  Insane  Soldier. — 
Andrew  Jubin,  a  lunatic,  who  has  been  in  the 
State  Asylum  in  Utica  since  1866,  draws  a 
larger  pension  than  any  private  soldier  in 
Central  New  York,  and  the  greatest  amount 
allowed  by  law.  Jubin’s  is  a  peculiar  case. 
By  the  various  pension  acts  of  Congress  he 
(by  requiring  the  constant  care  of  another)  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  pay  as  if  he  had 
lost  both  eyes,  both  arms,  or  both  legs — in¬ 
sanity  leaving  him  as  helpless  as  if  he  was 
entirely  crippled.  His  various  pensions  have 
stood  thus  : 

Per  M»nth.  Per  Yemr. 


Obc  ymax  (iMs) . $8  co  $1)6  00 

Six  yean . aj  oo  1.800  00 

Two  yean .  31  as  75^  00 

Four  yean .  $000  a,400  00 

Three  aad  three-quarter  yean....  7a  co  3,a40  00 


Total . $8,a8o  00 


The  money  that  the  committee  has  drawn  and 
the  arrearages  now  unpaid,  and  which  have 
accrued,  amount  to  $8300. 

Smoke  Fan. — The  great  fan  which  has  been 
in  process  of  construction  for  some  time  past, 
for  clearing  the  railroad  tunnel  between  the 
St.  Louis  Bridge  and  the  Union  Depot  of 
smoke  from  the  passing  trains,  is  now  in  op¬ 
eration,  and  works  with  great  satisfaction. 
The  entire  tunnel  can  be  cleared  of  smoke 
from  the  heaviest  freight  train  in  three  min¬ 
utes,  and  when  no  trains  are  in  it  the  air  is 
as  clear  and  fresh  as  that  outside. 

Wooden  shoes  are  worn  in  the  West,  and 
enough  of  them  are  sold  to  keep  a  large  man¬ 
ufactory  going  at  Green  Bay.  They  are  cut 
out  of  green  basswood,  smoked  and  dried 
like  hams,  and  sold  at  thirty-five  cents  a  pair. 

CoRioos  Currency. — The  inhabitants  of 
the  Solomon  Islands  have  a  curious  system 
of  decimal  currency.  A  cocoanut  seems  to 
be  the  unit.  But  the  circulating  medium  con¬ 
sists  of  strings  of  white  and  red  shell  beads, 
dogs'  teeth,  and  porpoise  teeth.  One  string 
of  white  money  is  equivalent  to  ten  cocoanuts 
or  one  flat  stick  of  tobacco.  Ten  strings  of 
white  money  make  one  string  of  red  money 
or  one  dog’s  tooth  ;  ten  dog's  teeth  make  one 
“  isa  ”  (or  fifty  porpoise  teeth) ;  and  ten  isas 
are  equivalent  to  one  “good-quality  wife." 
So  that  a  wife  in  good  society  is  worth  ten 
thousand  cocoanuts. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Spinota.  By  Berthold  Auerbach.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  Co.,  Leisure  Hour  Seties. 
i2mo,  448  pp.  Price,  $1. 

Book  of  the  Dead.  By  George  H.  Bokee. 
Philadelphia  :  y,  B.  Lippineott  Co.  i2mo, 
214  pp.  Price,  $1.25. 

/n  Maremwia.  By  Ouida.  Philadelphia  : 
y.  B.  Lippineott  Co.  i2mo,  477  pp.  Price, 
ti.25. 

Tke  Verbalist.  By  Alfred  Ayres.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  i6mo,  220  pp. 
Price,  $1. 

How  to  Make  tke  Best  of  Life.  By  J.  Mor¬ 
timer  Granville.  Boston :  S.  E.  Cassino. 
lamo,  96  pp.  Price,  50  cents. 

Beading  Diary.  New  York:  F.  Leypoldt. 
Price,  — . 

Books  of  All  Time:  a  Guide  to  the  Pur- 
chase  of  Books.  New  York :  F.  Leypoldt. 
32mo,  80  pp.,  paper. 

yohn  Inglesant.  By  S.  H.  Shathause. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Co.  i2mo,  cloth, 
pp.  445.  Price,  $1. 

Rhymester,  or  Rules  of  Rhyme ;  a  Guide  to 
English  Versif  cation.  By  the  late  Tom  Hood. 
Price.  $1. 

Physical  Education.  By  Oswald.  New 
York  ;  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  257 
pp.  Price,  $1. 

Science  and  Culture.  By  T.  H.  HuxlEY. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &•  Co.  i2mo,  cloth, 
357  PP-  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Brain  and  its  Functions.  By  J.  Luys. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  Co.,  International 
Scientific  Series.  i2mo,  cloth,  327  pp.  Price. 
$1.50. 

Westioard  Ho.  By  CHARLES  Kingsley. 
New  edition.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co. 
i2mo,  591  pp.  Price,  $1. 

Hypatia.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  New 
edition.  New  York;  Macmillan  Co.  i2mo, 
581  pp.  Price,  $1. 

Hcpes  and  Fears  for  A  rt.  By  W ILLIAM  Mor¬ 
ris.  Boston :  Roberts  Bros.  i6mo,  218  pp. 
Price,  I1.25. 

Marriage  and  Parentage.  By  a  Physician, 
and  Sanitarian.  New  York:  M.  L.  Holbrook 
Co.  lamo,  185  pp.  Price,  $1. 


Eclectic  Magatine  Advertieer. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 

It  rmtores  the  energy  lost  by  Nervousness  or  Indigestion ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Neuralgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tii^  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue ;  strengthens  a  fail¬ 
ing  memory  ;  and ^ves  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

It  gixet  vitality  to  the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children,  prevents  fre^tUnete,  and 
gives  quiet,  rest,  and  sleep.  It  gives  a  better  disposition  to  infants  and  children,  as  it  promotes 
good  health  to  brain  and  body.  , 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Qerm.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  500,000  packages.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  $1. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  &  666  Sixth  Avenne,  New  York. 

Imperial  Cards,  t  General  Indei  to  the  Eclectic  Mapzlne, 

Fix>m  1844  to  June,  1881. 


N  DOLUItS  PER  DOZER. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr.  Rockwood  gives  personnl 
attention  to  tbr  poainx  of  Hitters 
from  9  to  4  o'clock  daily 


Net  price  )!no  trade  discount),  cloth,  $3. 
Purchasers  will  please  remit  with  order.  Ad 
dress 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Bakook,  Maine. 


JSr^BW  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage-stamp  at  this  office. 

MEN  OF  ALL  OCCUPATIONS  AND  PROFlSSloi 

Are  liable  to  Accidents! 

WHETHER  TRAVE™  OR  HOT,  AT  HOME  OR  ABROAD. 

THE 

Travelers  Life  i  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

OF  HARTFORD.  CONN., 

TEE  OBiaiNAL  ACCISEKT  CO.  OF  AEEEIOA.  ANS  LAEGEST  IN  TEE  WORLD, 

HAS  INMUHEH 

MORE  than  750,000  PERSONS  against  lOSS  and  DAMAGE  by  ACCIDENTS. 

HA»  PA11> 

More  than  70,000  claims  of  persons  Disabled  by  Accidents. 

HAH  1?AI1> 

Over  1000  claims  of  beneficiaries  of  persons  Killed  by  Accidents, 

HAH  PAID 

More  than  S4, 800, 000  in  settlement  of  Losses  caused  by  Accidents. 

RB8IDE8 

DOm  A  LABQZ  A17D  SAFE  BUSINESS  IN  BEGULAB  LIFE  INSUBANCS. 

Moral—**  Insure  in  the  Travelers.** 
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Heal^'Lift. 

A  THO&OUan  aTHNASTi:  SISTEM 
For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
IN  TEN  MINUTES  ONCE  A  DAY. 

MCBI.K  THE  8TBE5GH  IK  THKEE  IOHTB8. 
DOES  KOT  KATICCE  IKOB  EXHAC6T. 
BEEBESHIS  AKD  IKTIGOBATES. 
BEHOVES  DYSPEPSIA  AKD  IHDIGESTIOK. 
TORES  THE  KEBVorS  SYSTEH. 
IHPBOTEH  THE  CIBCCLATIOR. 
YVABHS  THE  EXTBEBIT1E«. 
IMCBEASES  THE  GENEBAL  VITALITY. 
BBIOBHEKDED  BY  LEADIKG  PHISICIAXS. 

THE  REACTIONARY  LIFTER. 

T1A«  •nly  on«  hawing  ttoad  thw  twst  aftimw. 

Thw  only  ohw  glwing  dwfinitw  rwtialmmaw. 
Tkf  mnly  an*  giwing  wntirw  satis/mettan. 

CkQ  umI  loTMtlgatc,  or  tend  for  full  porticnlM*. 

HEALTH-Lirr  CO., 

21  West  27th  Street,  New  York. 


wa 

J.4LLAMB.  59CmieSl,H.  I. 

CCHURCH  FURNITURE. 

Sk.  i 

MEUORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

STEKITWO  BXVEB  COKMUlTIOir  BETS,  BTC. 
■ANWCR3  IN  BILK  BHD  COLD.  SB  BACH. 

Hend  for  Circular. 


aBSTABUSHKD  1M0. 

IHPBOTED  PI  ELD,  HABIHB,  OPBBA 
AKD  TOl'BIsrS  GLASSES. 
Specucleaand  Rr<‘-OlaMes.  Artificial  B«wn 
^ea.  H.  WALtlSTBIN.  Opitdan.  4]  Unloi 
Square,  N.  T.  Cataloi'uea  mailvd  br  eiicloainf  auaap 
Hlgtaeat  awmrda  from  all  the  World'a  Bxhlbulou. 

lirYAZiiD  BsouirzirG 

RQLLIN^  CHAIRS. 

VmgjSfi  Circular  to 

rou>i.s«  cHAYm  00^  hew  hatidlct: 

$5  to  $20  IS,*’AS,r“ 

^  ^  8TINM.H  A  Co..  Portland.  Maine. 

C  CC  *  ^*eE  In  roar  own  town.  Terma  and  $5  outfit 
jOO  Cwa.  Addre*# 

U.  ILauATT  A  Co..  Portland.  Main. 


u  aartiMaW,aBat*eMtMMn«nkOTa 

wJ.nM  It.  It  rmUlu  1.*  eoloraC  flaws  *00  nrnilLMi. 
akNi  HO  HfM,  >04  foil  awerlptna*.  >nn.  aa4  atncUra.  frr 
rIaatiM  1000  wteUn  af aaa  FlemrSnd..  H.aik 
Fralt  fiot,,  tic.  lanliaklclatU.  taadlorlt. 

D.  M.  FEBBT  ft  CO.,  Dttrolt,  Mkh.  I 


D.  M.  FEBBT  ft  CO.,  Dttrolt,  Mkh.  I 

PBHClliS,  UOI.DKR8,  CAHE9.  ETC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  BOLDER,  rontala- 
in£  ink  for  oareral  daro'  writing.  Can  be  rarried  la 
the  pocket.  Alwajr*  read.r  for  nte.  A  ioxniy  tn  pi-roono 
who  care  to  preaeire  tbeir  indlvldiiality  In  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

18ft  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-Llat.  Oor  Oooda  are  eold  by  lint-claee 
deaiere. _ _ 

BPAnCDI  If  rou  love  Bare  Flo  warn.  rAoicMO 
nCAUClf  t  omUf.  addn^ta  ELLIS  BROTHERS. 
Keene.  N.  II.  It  will  aatoolah  and  pleaae.  FREE. 

n  nor C  I  Bp  mall,  splendid  Fremluma. 
nUwCo  !  Lower  than  ever.  Semi  for  Catalogw4. 

'  WM  B.  REED,  Cbamberoburg.  Pa. 

FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 

"  MAROUKRITE  ” 


••  OPHKLIA  ’• 

ThoM  boaatiful  engravinga  Lays  latelj  ap¬ 
peared  in  tlie  EeUciie  Mogaane,  and  Lave  now 
Men  Lighijr  fluielied,  and  are  priuted  (India 
proofs  ouljl  on  fine,  beavy  paper,  aixe,  iuclud- 
ing'  margin,  16  x  12  ;  engraved  surface,  7x4 
will  Iraiue  about  16  x  12.  Tliey  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  fur  an  easel,  or  for  a  {K>it 
folio. 

Tbe  aabjecta  are  from  Bertrand’s  celebrated 
paintings,  tbe  figures  are  beautilully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  salijecis,  engniv^  in  tlie 
finest  manner  (pure  line  and  stipple),  and  are 
worthy  of  a  )>la(-e  in  any  a|xirtiuent.  e 
know  of  no  other  euKraTiugs  «>f  tbeir  aixe  and 
price  that  can  compare  witli  them.  We  only 
fnrniab  tbit  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap. 
pear  in  our  caulogue. 

Priew,  SO  panto  oach,  or  ftl  thp  pair. 

W’e  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care 
fully  done  up,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTOT,  PubUaher, 

2$  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Ee^teiic  Magmine  Adveriteer. 
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THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE; 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 


MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

% 

SDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

4MilTHli  Wt  DCtTIMOUtSHBO  MBMBBRS  OT  TH<  ROYAL  COLLRCBS  OP  PHYYIOAMS 
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THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  especially  for  family  use 
by  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  conditions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellinble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medical  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Uiaeases,  Accidentfl,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drugs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Meilicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  everything  useful  in  the  Do-  ^ 
mestie  'I'reatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  vastly  superior  in  character 
to  any  otlier  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  piublic. 

{Ttttimony  of  Mr*.  Brasskt.) 

**  Of  (Toarae,  with  forty  people  on  board  the  yuht,  we  have  had  nameroas  casea  of  illneaa 
InddeDtal  to  hot  climates,  but  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfully  well.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
but  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  lias  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
tlie  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Dr. 

Luikester's  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  siniply  iuvalaable.**— 
Mrs.  Brabsst,  author  of  Around  the  World  in  ths  Toeht "  Sunbeam.” 

Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4 ;  in  sheep,  $5  ;  in  half  mssia,  $5.00. 

OPTLY  JBY  SUBHCRIPTIOIS. 

It  can  be  had  of  our  agent*,  or  eohere  we  have  no  agent*  it  will  be  tuppiied  on  application  to 
the  publiaher*. 

For  Circular,  Territory,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Copiea,  address 

E.  B.  PEL  TOM  A  CO.,  Publisher s. 
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PARKER’S  GINGER  TONIC 
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Bdectu  Magazine  Advertiser. 


Disesae,  like  the  rattlesnake,  nsnallj  gives  fair 
warning  before  it  strikes.  A  failing  appetite,  a 
forred  tongne,  nansea,  headache,  want  of  proper  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  bowels,  feverishness,  lassitude,  nervous¬ 
ness,  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  stomach,  etc.,  are  all 
symptomatic  of  a  obming  attack  of  indigestion,  bil¬ 
iousness,  colic,  fever,  or  some  other  positive  form  of 
disease.  When  thus  menaced,  resort  immediatelv  to 
Tarrant's  Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient,  and  thus 
avert  the  attack.  Acting  simultaueoualy  upon  the 
dif^tive  organs,  the  liver,  the  bowels,  and  the  nerves, 
this  refreshing  and  agreeable  alterative  will  soon  re¬ 
store  the  system  to  its  normal  condition  of  health, 
regularity,  and  vigor.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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ll>e.araaC«»Ml»eChr»wa>- 
Ir  atw.fumfdltltM^bmtalh»mmriat,l0c.iw9&tMrm9  aln 

w  nwml  E»a— eS  ChrMMa.  ImmIISM,  IOc.  Satla 
liiM  Ctrdt  m  Sparlalt;. AfUSanpl*  Boak  tt  all  •tj’liH  torlwlliit 
TTl  rSa«i  *'t»l»rtr  l  C*rdt,!Se.  Oml  l>daoiDMBtt,aii4  Ha- 

il  [mail . I  i~  -  I  Priatm  aopplM  wttk  Maak  CardaSaWaa 

laaSaraMWcon.hw^tkatwaaia  datarmlnad  ka  alaaaa  yaa. 
■TAB  PKlMTne  CO.  HartUM  Oau 


Cur*  HEADACHE, 
MALARIAL  DIS¬ 
EASES,  BILIOUS¬ 
NESS,  INDIGES¬ 
TION,  NERVOUS¬ 
NESS  and  GEN¬ 
ERAL  DEBILITY. 

Bold  by  all  bruggista 

26  CENTS  m  BOX 


Kon  building,  painting, 

ing.  etc.  For  18S2,  eighty-page  Illaatrated 
Caulogne.  Addreea.  encloatng  three  S^nt  rtampe. 


.  _kddree«.  encloatng  three  S-cent  atampe, 
WM.  T.  COMSTOCK.  0  Aaroa  Placb, 

8  doora  East  of  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRINTING  PRESSES. 

75  centa  to  $176.  Circnlara  free.  Book  of  Type,  10  eta. 
40  klnda  of  cards,  10  eta.  Printers'  Instruction  Book,  15 
eta.  JOSEPH  WATSON,  19  Moiray  St.,  New  York. 


'a^  Bowels,  Longs,  Liver  and  Kidneys,  and  U  eour-lv 
different  fiom  Bitters,  Ginger  Essences,  sod  other  1  soics 
BS  it  never  intoxicates.  and  $i  sizes. 


AND  NOT 
WEAR  OIT. 
Watchmakers.  Rymail,  10 eta.  Cirenlasa 
1£F  J.  S.  BIKCH  a  OO..  M  Day  Bt. Jf.T. 


innn  BOKI  ndTHraniXiSifroin  cores  of  Nervoos  De- 
lUUU  bility.Rheamatism, Blood, Kidneys.  Aspecialty 
by  Dr.  FivLaa,  909  Walist  at.,  Phila.  Sent  by  mail  free. 


Can  now  graap  a  fortune.  Ont- 
dt  WMth  $10  free.  Addraaa 
RIDBOVT  Sc  CO.,  10 
Barclay  Street,  N.  T. 


r  30  DAYS’  TRIAL  FREE ! 

We  tend  free  on  80  daya*  trial  Dr.  Dye’a  Blectre- 
Telialc  Bella  and  oiher  KlectrTc  Anpllancea 
TO  MBN  suffering  from  WeakneaeM,  Imaatred 
Health,  and  Kl^red  Trenbles.  ^so  forlthea- 
nMtlaas,  Liver,  and  Kidney  Treahlee,  and  aiaay 
ether  dtaeaaea.  Spe^y  enras  gonranteed.  lUoatrated 
Pampnlet  free.  Addreas 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marahall,  Mich. 


mtlemen  sending  a  Sc.  atamp. 
roSTON  A  CO.rKbliahar8. 

78  Water  St,  IMedo,  Ohio. 


JOSEPH  Ql  LLOTV’IS 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 
The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  hia  other  styles. 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 
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ECLECTIC  HOTEL  GUIDE 


BOSTOa'a  PALATIAL  HOTEL, 

•TPIXDE!  T7"3B!2XrX>01l£IES, 

CommonweeUth  Avenue,  corner  of  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A., 

AS  A  SUMMER  RESORT. 

Daring  the  months  of  Jnne  and  July,  Room*  will  be  let  to  Famlliee,  and  others,  rieiting  the  shore,  by  the  week 
or  month.  AT  REASONABLE  KATES,  according  to  length  of  time  occupied,  location,  snd  sise  of  spsrimenta. 
Psitiee  can  thus  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  aea  air  without  being  obliged  to  forego  the  comforts  of  home,  as  at 
most  summer  reMrta.  Addreee  J.  W.  WO I.COTT.  Proprietor. 

An  Illustrated  and  handsomely  printed  history  and  description  of  Tbb  VaiiDoxa  and  the  famous  Back  Bat 
District,  in  which  it  ia  situated,  will  be  sent  free  on  i^lipatioo. 


Tum 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  ¥. 

A  new  and  elegant  Hotd,  Ihmished  throughont  in  Queen  Anne  style.  Delightful  and  most  healthy  location,  over¬ 
looking  Congress  Park.  Otis  Bros.'  Elevator  and  all  modem  Improvements.  Will  open  on  or  about  June  Ist. 
PIrst-oaaa  accommodations  for  400  guests.  Apply  to  or  address,  until  May  16th. 

JAB.  H.  HODOEBa,  of  the  Colrman  House,  New  York,  Owner  and  Proprietor. 


lirniAN  UABBOK  HOIlllXi, 

OREESWICH,  CT., 

Formerly  Ameriens  Club-House  and  Park,  on  the  Sound,  SS  miles  from  New  York.  This  elegantly  appointed  hotel 
will  open  June  to  October ;  14  trains  daily  each  way  via  New  Haven  Railroad.  For  engagements  address  William 
H.  Las.  Windsor  Hotel,  New  York,  or  ^  COLT,  Proprietor,,  at  the  Hotel. 


3Ls£sx..jd^i>arx>  xxo'gc'ssxji, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BEST  LOCATION  IN  THE  CITY,  comer  Michinn  Avenne  and  Jackson  Street,  fronting  on  the  beautiful 
lake  and  park  ;  two  blocks  from  the  Castoin-bouse  ana  Post-office,  Newly  famished  and  reconstrasted.  American 
plan.  Po^or  pricea,  $3  and  $3.30  per  day. 

WAHRKN  F.  LKLAND,  Proprietor,  late  of  Delavan  House,  Albany. 


PABK  UOTmij, 

CATSKILL,  N.  Y., 

Conveniently  located  on  the  mountain,  near  the  landing.  Easy  of  access  via  Catsklll  (Hudson  River)  Boats  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  First-class  accommodations  Tor  450  guests.  Terms  reasonabis.  For  circulars  call  at 
Hotel  Exchange,  MTl  Broadway,  New  York,  or  address  the  HuleL 

JA-WIvR  bNIITH,  Proprietor,  late  of  Ovetlook  Mountain  House. 


t*  POINT  THia  OVT  TO  TOUB  NEXOHBORa.’* 

NOW  OPEN. 

Tmm  TAl^DUBBUiT 

Lejrington  Ave.  and  42d  St.  (one  block  east  Grand  Central  Depots,  New  York  City. 

New  House,  New  Furniture.  Don’t  pay  $4  or  $6  per  day  when  yon  can  get  the  same  goods  for  |8  snd  $9.50  per 
diijr  At  Um  VampbaaiXsTu  ttnder  Uia  fiipenntendeiico  of  CBAKLKS  LALANDa  of  tbo  Ocmd  Hotel,  Lonif  firADch. 

J.  8.  WH  BATON,  Proprietor. 


aUTHARD  SPRINGS  SOUNTAIN  HOHSS. 

On  the  Shawangunk  Mountains,  1800  feet  Elevation,  Gttyntard,  Orange  Co.,  N.  T. 

WITH  nCTXTRISQUE  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY. 

Two  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York,  via  Erie  Railway,  from  Chambers  and  93d  Street  Ferries. 

Climate  absolute  Cure  for  Malaria,  Chills,  and  Debility. 

nODNTAIN  HOTBL  CO.,  Proprietors. 
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SCH:iEIDJL3v-a:  JLE-Ol^dl^TIC 


ON  THB 

Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


Kli^oid.) 

For  Dyopopslay  mental  and  PliTatcal 
Bxhanatfon.  Nerronaneoa.  Dlnaln- 
laked  Vltallijry  etc. 

Prepared  aooordlnc  to  the  dlrectiooa  «rf  Prof.  K.  N. 
Horaford,  at  Cambridca. 

A  praparatloa  af  the  phaaphala*  af  liaia,  naearftla, 
paUBh,  aad  Iroa  with  phaapharle  aeld  la  ■aea  fbrn 
aa  ta  be  raadlljr  aaalailUtad  hj  tha  ajataai. 

UnlTeraall  7  aaad  by  pbyalciana  of  all  acboola. 

It  te  not  naaaaoaa,  bat  agreeable  to  the  taata. 

No  danger  can  attend  ita  are. 

■  Ita  action  will  baimoniae  with  aneb  atlmnlanta  aa  are 
■aoeaaary  to  take. 

It  makee  a  deliciooa  drink  with  water  and  angar  only. 
Pticaa  reaixmable.  Pamphlet  girlng  fnrtber  partic- 
alara  mailed  free.  Manufactnred  by  tba 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  PrerMaaca,  R.  I 


Thia  moat  naefnl  and  Inxnriona  bed  la  of  eery  moder¬ 
ate  coat.  No  bedding  la  reqaired  for  aoftneaa,  thongb 
la  the  cool  aeaaon,  of  oonree,  enongh  la  required  for 
!  warmth.  For  bot  weather  it  la  nneqnalled— cool,  coaa- 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
treaa  npon  Wom  Wna  la  the  extreme  at  Inxnry.  It 
*«  the  heat  Nattreea  in  naa.  Inreetigata  ita  marlta.  dr- 
cu-era  FREE  to  any  addroaa.  Writa 

THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRE88  00., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  0.8.  A. 

Ask  your  Farnitnre  Dealer  for  the 

Hartforl  Wmei  Wire  Hattrest. 


UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO. 

18  Beaver  Street.  New  York. 


no  YOU 


As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
in^  pure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secured 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 


For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Chrocers, 


*  ' 


PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLAISTY. 


CASHMERE  SHAWLS. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Cashmere  shawls 
which  figure  so  frequently  as  wedding  presents 
from  the  Queen  are  part  of  the  annual  tribute 
paid  by  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere  as  an  ac* 
knowledgment  of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Em¬ 
press  of  India ;  but  every  one  does  not  know 
in  what  dens  of  squalid  misery  and  by  what  a 
physically  debilitated  race  these  shawls  are 
pr^uced.  The  agriculturists  and  the  boatmen 
of  the  delicious  valley  are  physically  a  fine 
race — the  men  robust,  the  women  fair  to  look 
upon.  But  in  every  shawl-producing  village 
the  physique  of  the  wretched  workers  is  pain¬ 
ful  to  observe.  Long  hours  of  work,  in 
crowded  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  with  poor, 
nay  wretched,  pay,  have  made  the  shawl- 
workers  of  Cashmere  mere  shadows  of  men. 
It  is  absolutely  painful  to  see  their  pallid 
faces  and  weak,  ill-nourished  forms;  and  al¬ 
though  the  government  of  India  has  moved 
somewhat  to  better  their  condition,  it  is  one 
of  the  few  sad  sights  in  the  “  Kashmir-ibena- 
xir,”  or  the  unrivalled  Cashmere  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  poets.  _ 

The  Income  of  Actors. — Actors  in  our 
day  are  not  only  better  paid  than  at  any  other 
time  in  dramatic  history,  but  are  more  thrifty, 
and  many  of  them  wealthy.  Mr.  Booth,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  late  financial  reverses,  has 
made  another  fortune,  and  being  economical 
and  sagacious,  bids  fair  to  be  very  rich.  Mr. 
Wallack  looks  carefully  after  his  securities, 
and  is  a  “  warm”  man  in  that  respect.  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  was  always  careful  and  successful  in 
the  management  of  his  finances.  Besides  his 
fine  residence  at  Hohokus,  New  Jersey,  he 
owns  a  large  plantation  on  the  Bayou  Teche, 
in  Louisiana,  which  is  managed  by  one  of 
his  sons.  Mr.  Florence  is  quite  a  capitalist, 
and  has  long  been  known  in  financial  as  well 
as  theatrical  circles  as  a  holder  of  govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  Mr.  Boucicault  also  has  re¬ 
spectable  investments  in  governments  and 
good  dividend-paying  stocks.  John  McCul* 
lough  makes  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  has 
become  a  regular  investoi.  Lotta,  Mary  An¬ 
derson,  and  Maggie  Mitchell  are  rich,  as  are 
Patti,  Nilsson,  and  Gerster.  Some  of  the 
stock  actors,  among  them  John  Gilbert,  James 
Lewis,  William  Davidge,are  also  quite  well  off. 


•'  Open  Fireplaces.  —  A  contributor  to  the 
English  Art  JourHal,  in  an  article  upon  the 
smoke  nuisance,  which  is  constantly  increased 
by  the  enormous  growth  of  the  metropolis, 
writes :  "  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  up 
to  the  present  time  any  system  of  domestic 
warming  has  been  presented  to  the  public 
which  affords  the  undoubted  advantages  which 
the  open  fireplace  possesses.  The  open  fire¬ 
place  of  the  old-fashioned  pattern  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  engine  of  ventilation  for  a 
room.  An  open  fire  with  a  bright  flame 
conveys  warmth  to  the  walls  of  a  room,  while 
its  rays  leave  the  air  to  be  breathed  cool ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  perfection  of  venti¬ 
lation  would  be  to  have  cool  air  to  breathe, 
but  to  be  surrounded  with  warm  walls,  floors, 
and  furniture,  so  as  not  to  feel  ourselves  part¬ 
ing  with  our  heat  to  surrounding  objects. 
Besides  this,  the  open  fire  enables  each  occu¬ 
pant  of  a  room,  by  selecting  his  position,  to 
regulate  according  to  his  wishes  the  amount 
of  heat  he  desires  to  obtain  from  it.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  cold  countries  of  Northern 
Europe  where  this  worship  of  the  open  fire 
does  not  prevail ;  but  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  the  abolition  of 
the  open  fire  would  materially  alter,  if  not 
revolutionize,  many  of  our  social  arrange¬ 
ments.” 

Wealthy  Senators. — The  wealthiest  man 
in  the  United  States  Senate  is  Mr.  Fair,  of 
Nevada,  who  is  said  to  possess  as  much  as 
all  the  other  senators  put  together.  Next  to 
him  is  Judge  Davis,  of  Illinois.  The  third  is 
probably  Mr.  Hale,  of  Maine,  whose  wife  is 
the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Senator  Chand¬ 
ler,  of  Michigan.  Then  come  Senators  Miller 
of  California ;  Sawyer,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Ma- 
hone,  of  Virginia;  Sewell,  of  New  Jersey; 
Sherman,  of  Ohio ;  Cameron,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  Davis,  of  West  Virginia ;  Plumb,  of 
Kansas ;  Hill,  of  Colorado ;  Brown,  of 
Georgia  ;  Groome,  of  Maryland  ;  McPherson, 
of  New  Jersey  ;  and  Pendleton,  of  Ohio ;  each 
of  whom  writes  his  fortune  with  seven  fig¬ 
ures. 

Krupp. — Krupp,  the  German  iron  king,  has 
added  9000  recruits  to  his  industrial  army. 
It  numbers  now  4o/xx>.  Krupp  is  prebabiy 
the  largest  single  employer  of  labor  in  the 
world. 
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Publisher' $  Miscellany. 


A  Notabl*  Character. — A  notable  charac¬ 
ter  died  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  aad 
ult.,  Captain  John  Bertram,  who  in  1814 
brought  ail  his  possessions  to  that  town  in  a 
handkerchief,  and  went  privateering,  in  which 
he  was  not  successful,  being  captured  too 
frequently.  In  1824,  in  command  of  the 
schooner  General  Brewer,  he  sailed  with  a 
valuable  cargo  for  St.  Helena.  When  a  few 
days  out  they  spoke  the  brig  Elitabeth,  of 
Salem,  Captain  Story,  bound  for  the  same 
port.  Captain  Story  came  on  board  and  took 
tea  with  Captain  Bertram,  and  each  announced 
his  destination  as  Pernambuco.  When  night 
came  on,  Captain  Bertram  launched  his  entire 
deck  load  of  lumber  over  the  stern,  so  as  to 
lighten  his  vessel, crowded  all  sail  on,  and  on 
arriving  at  St.  Helena  sold  his  cargo  at  a  big 
profit.  On  his  return  trip  he  met  the  Elitabeth 
bound  in.  His  subsequent  career  was  one  of 
unbroken  prosperity.  He  visited  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe,  making  his  fortune 
principally  in  the  gum-copal  trade.  His 
wealth  is  estimated  at  nearly  $10,000,000. 

Chas.  O’Conor.  —  Mr.  Charles  O’Conor, 
who  has  so  Curiously  taken  to  Nantucket,  as 
the  home  of  his  old  age,  and  who  is  reported 
to  be  in  high  enjoyment  of  the  spacious,  fire¬ 
proof  library  in  which  most  of  his  time  is  ' 
spent,  is  said  to  be  occupying  a  portion  of  his 
leisure  on  an  autobiographical  work,  which,  if 
ever  published,  will  be  read  with  avidity. 
There  is  no  American  lawyer  of  our  time  who 
has  a  wider  professional  or  more  interesting 
personal  experience  than  Mr.  O'Conor,  and 
his  reminiscences  could  not  be  other  than 
interesting. 

Thrifty  Prisoners. — A  piece  of  good  luck 
has  befallen  the  prisoners  in  jail  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa.  A  young  giant,  who  stands  six 
feet  eleven  inches  high  in  his  stockings, 
weighs  275  pounds,  and  is  only  twenty  years 
old,  has  been  added  to  their  numbers.  As 
soon  as  they  perceived  that  his  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions  were  likely  to  fix  the  gaze  of  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  jail,  they  put  their  new  comrade 
on  exhibition  at  ten  cents  a  head.  At  the 
approach  of  a  visitor  the  giant  retires  from 
the  corridor  to  his  cell  and  refuses  to  emerge 
until  the  dime  has  been  handed  to  another 
prisoner  duly  appointed  to  collect  the  fees. 
With  the  funds  thus  provided  the  prisoners 
purchase  tobacco  and  other  luxuries  to  cheer 
the  dull  routine  of  jail  life.  It  is  not  stated 
what  proportion  of  the  receipts  the  giant  de¬ 
mands  as  his  share. 


Munificent  Bequests. — Mr.  John  F.  Sla¬ 
ter,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  who  has  just 
given  the  munificent  sum  of  $1,000,000,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  colored  race  in  the  South,  must 
feel  gratified  at  the  expressions  of  gratitude 
which  come  from  the  entire  Southern  press. 
Already  there  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  at  Albany  a  bill  naming  as  the 
incorporators  of  the  fund  Ex-President 
Hayes,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Mr.  William 
£.  Dodge,  of  New  York  ;  the  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  of  Boston;  President  Gilman,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  of  Baltimore  ; 
Mr.  John  A.  Stewart,  of  New  York  ;  Gov¬ 
ernor  A.  H.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia  ;  Mr.  M.  K. 
Jesup,  of  New  York  ;  Mr.  James  P.  Boyce  of 
Kentucky ;  and  William  A.  Slater,  the  donor’s 
son. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  England  of  Shahespere.  By  E.  Goadby, 
CasselTx  Popular  Library.  192  pp.,  paper. 
Price,  25c. 

The  IVit  and  Wisdom  of  tne  Bench  and  Bar. 
Bt  Hon.  F.  C.  Moncrief.  Casselts  Popular 
library.  192  pp.,  paper.  Price,  25c. 

The  Burgomaster's  Wife.  By  Georg 
Ebers.  W.  S.  Gottsberger.  351  pp.,  paper. 
Price,  50c. 

Heaps  of  Money.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &*  Co.,  Leisure  Hour  Seties. 
i6mo,  pp.  3$i.  Price,  $1. 

The  Graphic  Arts.  A  Treatise  on  Drawing, 
Painting,  and  Engraving.  By  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.  i2mo, 
pp.  508.  Price,  $2. 

The  American  Irish.  By  Philip  H.  Bag^ 
ENAL,  B.A.  Boston  ;  Roberts  Bros.  i6mo, 
pp.  236.  Price,  $1. 

Ostesimus :  Memoirs  of  a  Disciple  of  St. 
Paul.  By  the  author  of  Philochristus.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Bros.  i6mo,  pp.  308.  Price,  $1.50. 

Myth  and  Science.  By  Tito  Vignoli.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  Intematiostal  Sct- 
enti/ic  Series.  i2mo,  pp.  330.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Song  Wave.  By  H.  S.  Perkins.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  Co.  i2mo,  boards,  pp. 
236.  Pp.e,  to  cents. 

.Religious  Revolution  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
By  Rev.  S.  A.  Swayne.  New  York  :  Cassell, 
Better,  Galpin  Co.  190  pp.,  paper.  Price, 
2$  cents. 

Old  RIgime.  By  Lady  Jackson.  New 
York  ;  Henry  Holt  6*  Co.  l2mo,  pp.  430. 
Price,  $2.25. 


Eclectic  Magatine  Advertieer. 


BRAIItf  AND  NERVE!  FOOD. 


VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 


It  restores  the  energ^j  lost  by  Nervousness  or  Indigestion  ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Neuralgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  faticue  ;  strengthens  a  fail¬ 
ing  memory  ;  and  gives  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

It  givss  vitalUn  to  Uu  inoufflcient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children,  prevente  fretfulnese,  and 
gitee  quiet,  reet,  and  deep.  It  gives  a  beUer  dieposUion  to  ir^fants  and  children,  a$  if  promotee 
good  health  to  brain  and  body. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Qenn.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  600,000  packages.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  $1. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  664  &  666  Sixth  Arenae,  New  York. 


Imperial  Cards, 

N  DOLURS  PER  DOZER. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr.  Rockwood  ghes  permnni 
attention  to  the  posins  of  siUeni 
from  9  to  4  o'clock  daily. 


I  General  Indei  to  the  Eclectic  Magazine, 

From  1844  to  June,  1881. 

Net  price  (no  trade  discount),  cloth,  $8. 
Purchasers  will  please  remit  with  order.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Bangor,  Mainb. 


JTEW  CLASSIFIED  CATALO&TIE 

OF 


ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 


will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage-stamp  at  this  office. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS, 


'"We  liave  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  IB 
cts.,  or  tree  to  our  customers. 

,  Addrau, 


Dobbins’  Starch  Polish. 


J.  B.  DOBBINS, 

Philad.lphia,  Pa. 


An  Important 
by 

which  every 
Eamlly  may 
give  their  lin¬ 
en  that  bean- 
tlful  flniah  pe¬ 
culiar  to  fine 
laundry  work. 

Ask  jMf  Grtcer. 


Poztzait  of  Longfellow. 


We  furnish  a  fine  steel  engraving  of  Longfellow 
(which  has  sppeared  in  the  Eclkctic,  and  la 
conaidered  a  very  good  likeness  of  the  poet),  size 
10x12  inches,  printed  on  fine  paper,  on  receipt 
of  10  cents;  or  the  same  on  cardl>osrd,  gilt  edge, 
for  album  or  easel,  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

Address 


E.  B.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

fiS  Bond  Street^  New  York, 


E.  B.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street^  New  York. 


EeUetic  Magcuiin$  Advtrtuer. 


Heal^-Lift. 

A  THOBOUan  aTHNASTIC  SYSTSM 

For  Ladiis  and  Qtniltmen 

IN  TEN  MINUTES  lONCE  A  DAY. 

DOCBI.E8  THE  STBEHflB  IB  THREE  HORTHB. 
DOES  ROT  rATIflUB  IROB  EXHAUST. 
BErBESHKS  ARD  IRTIOORATES. 
BEHOTES  DYSPEPSIA  ARD  IRDIOESTIOR. 
TORES  THE  RERTOHS  STSTEH. 
IHPROTES  THE  CIRCDLATIOR. 
WARHS  THE  EXTREHITIES. 
IRCBEASES  THE  OERBRAL  TITALITT. 
RECOHHERDED  BY  LEADIRO  PHY81C1ARS. 

THE  REACTIONARY  LIFTER. 

TKe  •!(«  kmmlng  mt—d  thm  («•<  •/  (iwM. 

T7%e  OHtg  •n«  giving  dv/lnite  reaistmnev. 
Th«  vnlg  mm  giving  \,ntira  eatia/metivn. 

Ckn  and  ioMatifaU,  or  aead  for  full  porticalan. 

HEALTH-LIFI  CO., 

21  Wist  27tli  Stroit,  New  York. 


p— - 1 

'iy 

Ygj) 

J.&E.UMB.59CaniliieSl,M.T. 

OCHURCH  FURNITURE. 

MEXOBIALS  A  SPECIALTT. 

tmiJiro  lUTn  comnnnoH  izts,  etc. 

■AWIIKRB  IM  BILK  AMO  OOLD,  SB  EACH. 

Bond  for  ClroolAr. 


aHSTABUSHXD  1840. 

IMPBOTBD  FIELD,  HABIRE,  OPXRo 
ARD  TOORISrS  OLASSES. 
Spoctaetoaaad  Bre.OlMM«.  Artificial  HamM 
^aa.  H.  WAliwTBlN,  OpOdan,  41  Uakia 
Bqaara,  N.  T.  CatalofniM  mailed  br  ancloalnc  atamp- 
HiglMat  awarda  from  all  the  Worid'a  BzhibTttooa. 

‘iRTAiiiD  BsouirnrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  ^ 


00^  HKW  HATKH.  Vt. 


$5  to  $20  K'MSrSr 

SruiaoM  A  Oo.,  Portland,  Maine. 

a  week  In  row  own  town.  Teima  and  $5  outfit 
ADD  A«e.  AdtlraM 

H.  HaixBTT  A  Oo..  Portland.  Malm 


PBMC1I.8,  HOI.DXR8,  CASKS,  KTC. 

THE  CALLI  GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  OOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  contain¬ 
ing  Ink  for  tereral  days'  writing.  Can  be  carried  la 
the  pockeL  Always  ready  for  nee.  A  Inxwy  to  persons 
who  cars  to  preserre  their  indirldnallty  In  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

1S9  Broadway,  Now  York. 

Send  for  Price-List.  Ow  Goods  are  sold  by  first-claas 
dealers.  _  _ 

3  HOST  BEADTirCL  ADTERTISIRS  CARDS  srer 
seen,  irivea  with  a  copy  of  None  Such  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  Recipe  Book,  for  25  cts-  in  stamps.  (In  nslng  other 
baking  powder  with  iheee  Recipes  take  Hot  more 
powder  than  the  recipe  calls  for.) 

.Qao.  C.  Banroan,  Syraenre,  N.  T. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 

“  M  AROUERIT^E  ” 


"  OPHELIA  ” 

ThoM  beantiful  engravings  have  lately  ap¬ 
peared  in  tbe  Belaetie  Magaane,  and  liave  now 
been  bigblj  flniabed,  and  are  printed  (India 
proofs  only)  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  size,  includ¬ 
ing  margin,  Ifix  12  ;  engraved  aurface,  7x4; 
will  frame  about  16  x  12.  They  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  eaael,  or  for  a  port¬ 
folio. 

Tbe  subjects  are  from  Bertrand’a  celebrated 
paintings,  the  figures  are  beautifully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  aabjeeta,  engrav^  in  tbe 
finest  manner  (pure  line  and  stipple),  and  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  apartment.  We 
know  of  DO  other  engravings  of  their  siae  and 
price  that  cau  compare  with  them.  We  only 
famish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 

^riw,  SO  cvnta  amah,  vr  $1  tha  f»ir. 

We  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care¬ 
fully  done  np,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  FELTON,  PHbUsher, 

26  Bond  Street,  Xfew  ToriL 


EcUeUc  Magaxin$  Advtrtuer. 


THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE; 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

AUirrmo  wt  DimNCUitMCD  mbmbiks  or  tmb  koval  collbgbs  or  nnmciAjfB 

AND  BUKGBONl,  LONDON. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  Bspedally  for  family  uoo 
by  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supemsion  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  coniitions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellimble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medici  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases,  Accidents,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drugs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  everything  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

VtTThe  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  iavatily  mperior  in  character 
to  any  other  hook  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

(Tettimony  of  Mr$.  Bbabsbt.) 

**  Of  ooune,  with  forty  people  on  board  the  yacht,  we  have  had  nnmeroaa  cases  of  illness 
incidental  to  hot  climates,  but  tne  patients  have  all  recorered  wonderfully  weU.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  cauaed  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
bnt  when  we  hare  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  lias  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  ease  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Limkfflter’s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  simply  iuTalnaUe.**— 

Beassbt,  author  of  Around  the  World  in  the  Taeht "  Sundeam," 


Large  Svo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4 ;  in  sheep,  15  ;  in  half  mssia,  $5.50. 

|9~S01L.I>  HY  SXTBSORIPa'IOnr. 

It  eon  be  had  of  our  agerUt,  or  isAers  toe  haoe  no  agents  it  wiO  be  supplied  on  appheation  to 
the  publishers. 

For  Circular,  Territory,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Copies,  address 

B.  B.  P ELTON  A  CO.,  PubHahero, 


Bclectie  Magazine  AdvertUer. 


SELTZER 


WHAT  IS  HEADACHE? 

In  nine  eases  out  of  ten  the  source  of  headache  is  not 
In  the  brain,  but  in  tlie  slomiich.  Indhrestion  is  the  most 
frt'qurnt  cause.  The  di);e»tive  orKaas  being  dixordcred, 
they  derange  Uie  action  of  the  ilver,  the  bowels,  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  the  nerves,  and  the  whole  secretive  and  excre¬ 
tive  muchinery  being,  as  it  were,  thrown  out  of  gear,  the 
l>niiii  suffers.  Restore  the  natural  tone  of  the  stomach 
and  lH)wel»  with  a  few  doses  of  Tarrant’s  Eii'erTes> 
cent  Reltzer  Aperient,  and  headuche  arising  fn>in  this 
cause  is  at  once  arrested.  This  delightful  pre(>aration  is 
the  best  n-medy  for  chronic  and  |H-rlodical  headache  at 
present  known,  and  absolutely  invaluable  as  a  stomachic 
and  gentle  cathartic. 

SOLD  IIY  ALL  DRUGGIST.S. 


ROOKS  ON  BUIIDING,  PAINTING, 

Nw  Decorating,  etc.  For  I8Ri.  eighty-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address,  enclo*iiig  three  S^iit  stamps, 
WM.  T.  COMSTOCK.  «  Axtob  Place, 

8  doors  East  of  Broadway,  New  York. 

30  DAYS’  TRIAL  FREE ! 

We  tend  free  on  SO  days'  trial  Dr.  Dre’a  Flertra* 
sllair  Bella  and  aihrr  Klertrir  Appliaiires 
D  MEN  uiffeiiDK  from  Weaknesaes,  Impnlred 
ealib,  and  Kindred  Troablrs.  Alio  for  Khrn* 
Bllam,  l.lver,  and  Kidney  Tronblea,  and  ninnr 
ber  disensen.  Speedy  cares  guaranteed .  Illoatrated 
impnlet  free.  Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Mambnll,  Mlcb. 

innn  F*KI  TXSnyOKIALt,  from  cores  of  Nervons  De- 
lUUU  bility,  Rhenmstism, Blood, Kidneys.  A  specialty 
by  Da.  Fitlbb,  939  Mshnt  St.,  PhUi.  Bent  by  mail  free. 

Ap«>nt«mak«40ppr«MC  Book  •tlM^  MvIm  lor  )(Mt  S5«.or  fhr« 
wii^  CAXTOK  rUMMTUtQ  N«rUlWdCi. 

PRINTING  PRESSES^ 

75  cents  to  $175.  Circulars  free.  Book  of  Tyiw,  10  eta. 
4U  kinds  of  cards,  10  cts.  Printers'  Inxtriirtion  Book,  15 
cu.  JOSEI'H  WATSON,  19  Murray  si..  New  York. 


in  Shsep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Binding 


mUHAM/DC 

foKTIO/tA/fi 


WITH  , 

PPLmUTk 


Get  the  Standards 

X'nn  •’**  IIK.OOO  wordo. 

Ad  A  3000  EngrraTian,  and  a  New 

_ Biographical  Inctloaary. 

f  IE  Standard  in  Oort  Printing  Uffios, 

JH,Cd  33.000 copies  In  PuUic  Bchoolg 

_ _  sale  30  to  1  of  any  other  series. 

^^^Mgl^naldtomakeaFam'llv  Intelligent 
***  X  Best  help  for  t^  HOLARH, 

TCACHERB  and  BCHOOUS. 
It  la  the  best  praetloal  Eaglish  DicUonar] 
extant.— Zimdoa  i^ttarUrly  Ueviat. 

6.  A  C.  MERRIAM  A  CO.,  Pub'rs,  bpringtield,  Msss 


AGENTS  si 


Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Out¬ 
fit  worth  $10  free.  Address 
KIDKOt'T  A  CO.,  lO 
Karelay  Street,  N.  Y. 


PARKER'S  GINGER. TONICl 


GTnccr,  buchu,  Mincirike.  and  tniny  ollhs  bol  oinfi- 
cAnes  known  are  here  combmed  into  a  nedkineofsueb  vs. 

as  to  make  it  the  greatest  Blood  Punficr  and 


FLORESTON  COLOGNE 


HOLCOMBS  IMPROVED  MECHANICAL  TELEPHONES. 

[Patemtad.]  NEW  I  IMPROVED  iPatented.! 


NEW 

Amplifying  Ttlepbomes, 
Tor  PriTsts  Unsa 

The  latest  and  best. 
Pstented  April  X,  IMI. 
These  new  Instruments 
embody  recent  and  tm- 
portant  Improvements. 
They  excel  la  cleameM 
and  volume  of  tune. 
The  only  durable  and 
reliable  substitute  for 
the  Electric  Telephone. 
Highly  commended  by 
bnslaeM  men.  Work  8 
miles.  Price,  SHI  per  set. 
Treble  steel  wire,  6  cents 
per  rod. 


IMPROVED  [Patented.] 

Aitomatio  Telephomsa. 

Excellent  for  short 
lines.  They  work  fine¬ 
ly  sikI  are  the  best  in- 
Htmmenis  for  the  price  i 
now  made.  Elegant 
Slionv  Enamel.  Bean- 
tifnl  Metallic  Rare.  In¬ 
tended  for  practical  has- 
ineas  purp^s  ;  durable 
and  eflicicient.  None 
better  for  shotr  lines.  They  are  constructed  on  correct 
scientific  principles.  Do  not  confound  them  with  am- 
atenr  Imiutions.  Price,  per  set,  $5.  Galvanic  wire,  8 
cents  per  rod. 


These  new  instmments  arc  anquestionably  the  best  of  their  class.  Rewvir*  of  imitatUm$  and  itiMnoa- 
msa/i.  lU.istratcd  Circulars  and  nnmeroua  Testimonials  from  oor  patrons  sent  FREE  on  application.  Address 
MenHon  Eclbctic  MaoiUNg.]  HOLCOWB  4c  CO.,  Atwater  BuIIAIbc,  Cleveland,  O. 


